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THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 

L TALE OF HARROGATE, FOUNDED ON FACTS -BY MRS. ABDY. 

It was a beautiful morning in autumn, and the inmates of the Granbjr at Har¬ 
rogate were dispersed in various ways. Some were riding or strolling in 
the vicinity, some studying newspapers and magazines at the library, a few 
gentlemen were engaged at billiards, and, not a few ladies intent on forthcoming 
conquests, were busily employed in selecting and arranging the decorations of 
the evening; the drawing-room was left to the undisturbed possession of two 
young men of the names of Stanley and Travers. These gentlemen had been 
resident for a week at the Granby : they were strangers when they came, but a 
league of amity had taken place between them, not at all uncommon under simi¬ 
lar circumstances I once heard a gentleman say that it was impossible any 
lady could enter into the spirit of Horace Walpole’s declaration, “ When I lose 
one friend, I go to the St James’s Coffee-house and get another,” because ladies 
are not in the habit of frequenting coffee-houses; but I am of opinion that those 
ladies, who are in the habit of frequenting boarding-houses, can be at no loss to 
remember innumerable instances where the temple of friendship, instead of being 
laid by a stone at a time, has sprung up, like Aladdin's palace, in the course of 
a single night. Stanley and Travers, however, were not without many points of 
congeniality; they were both young, both remarkably good-looking, or what the 
young ladies of the house called “transcendently handsome,” both poor— 
Stanley was a briefless barrister, and Travers a lieutenant on half-pay—both 
gentlemanly and well-educated, and both desirous to be married, only Stanley 
was hopeless, and Travers hopeful, of entering that blissful state. But I can¬ 
not better make my readers acquainted with the characters of these gentle¬ 
men, than by taking up the thread of the conversation in which they were en¬ 
gaged. 

“It is in vain to reason with me, Travers,” said Stanley; “I feel that I 
am condemned, for many years at least, to a single life. I could not love a 
woman who was not calculated to shine in society, and accustomed to the ele¬ 
gancies of life, and I could not reduce such a one to submit to deprivation and 
drudgery.” 

“ There is no occasion you should,” said Travers ; “ such a speech would 
come well from the lips of our opposite neighbour at the table, who is past 
sixty, has a glass eye, and seven children by a former marriage ; but you, Stan¬ 
ley, who are young and handsome, have an obvious path cut out for you ; marry 
a woman of fortune, and provide her with the elegancies of life out of her own 
income.” 

** Perhaps I may not find it so easy to meet with one ” 

“ Nay, can you deny that you stand high m the favour of more than one'in 
this very house 1 Has not the widow from Somersetshire intimated to you 
that her heart and acres are at your disposal whenever you please to ask for 
them!” 

“ Yes, and the amiable spirit of candour prevalent m boarding-houses, has in¬ 
duced a dozen of ihe inmates of the Granby to confide to tne that I am only the 
third gentleman to whom she has made a similar communication during the six 
weeks she ha3 been m the house 1” 

“ Well, then, the young lady from Lothbury!” 

“ Co not mention her, I shudder at the very thought of her cockney pronun¬ 
ciation. I could not endure to listen to it for life, even were it to conduct me 
to the ultimatum of penny-book felicity, a gilt coach and six . besides, she has 
a cast m her eye.” 

“She casts it very favourably towards you, at all events; but I do not 
blame your spirit; neither of these ladies have property worth your accept¬ 
ance I remember a very 'fine young fellow, who, when recommended by 
his friends to pay his addresses to a young lady with five thousand pounds, re¬ 
plied, 4 Five thousand pounds ! I value my teeth and eyebrows at the whole of 
that sum!” 

“ Contemptible coxcomb,” said Stanley, indignantly. 

“Not at all,” replied his friend, laughing. “In a mercantile country we 
must all trade on our capital; and if we are not possessed of money or goods, 
' ve , are 8Ur ely at liberty to venture our persons; perhaps, like Whitting- 
ons cat, the article seemiugfy of no intrinsic value may prove more precious 


than all the rest of the cargo, and conduct us to greater wealth in a moment, 
than we could amass in an office or counting-house in a quarter of a century.” 

“But lam unfortunately difficult to be pleased,” said Stanley ; “ uly future 
bride must possess beauty, intellect, and grace.” 

“ And do you think you can attain all these articles united with fortune 7 ” 

“I must be as vain as your friend of the teeth and eyebrows, if I expected 
such a thing,” said Stanley with a smile; “ therefore, I repeat, I must lead a sin¬ 
gle life, unless I do a far more silly thing, and marry for love.” 

“ Marry for lore I” repeated Travers, with a look of horror; “ pray leave 
that to haymakers and labourers, who have nerves sufficiently strong to gaze on 
the probable perspective of a workhouse as the termination of their happy 
union 7 ” 

“Then you are actually a fortune-hunter!” said Stanley. 

“ Confessedly so,” answered Travers ; “but do not look as horror-struck, 
Stanley, as if I had avowed myself a vampire ! 1 hear the sound of carriage- 
wheels, probably they intimate an arrival.” 

A travelling carriage now drove up to the door, and Stanley and Travers 
planted themselves at the window to watch the descent of the new-comers. 

An elderly gentleman of highly respectable appearance alighted, and handed 
out, first a lady of a similar description, and afterwards, a very lovely girl, appa¬ 
rently about twenty. The fair stranger had blue eyes, a dazzling complexion, 
and nut-brown ringlets ; in short, she was that being so much talked about and 
so seldom seen—a real beauty 

“ How enchanting a creature !” said Stanley; “ if it were the custom of this 
country to travel with passports, hers should be drawn in the terms of that given 
to the bewitching Sontag— 4 Presque angeltgue *” 

“She is extremely pretty,” said Travers carelessly, “ far too pretty, lam 
sure, to be worth a guinea. .Depend upon it, Stanley, in the words of the song, 

4 Her face is her fortune * ” 

‘•And who would wish a more ample fortune!” said Stanley, continuing to 
gaze upon her. 

44 It will prove an ample fortune, undoubtedly, to her,” said Travers, “ if she 
has sense to play her cards well; but I would advise you, Stanley, to be very 
shy of her—I mean to be so, for my part. Flirtations that lead to nothing are 
all very well in a cheap obscure place; but living at Harrogate is expensive, and 
ought to lead to something worth having.” 

The young men noW separated, neither of them at all raised in the opinion of 
the other by the conversation I have recorded ; they met again in the drawing¬ 
room a few minutes before dinner, and had just time to ascertain from Mr. Field¬ 
ing, o»e of the gentlemen who happened to be acquainted with the last comers, 
that the name of the beauty was Helen Lennox, and that her companions were 
her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, when the dinner bell sounded. Helen 
looked still more lovely than in the morning : her beautiful shape was displayed 
to advantage by alight evening dress, and her shining hair redeemed from the 
confinement of a bonnet, flowed in rich ringlets over her high forehead and finely- 
turned throat. Stanley could scarcely look at any other object, while Travers 
appeared unconscious of her presence, and directed all Ins attention to the young 
lady from Lothbury, of whom honourable mention has already been made. 
Shortly after the ladies had retired, Mr. Maxwell followed them, and inquiries 
were then eagerly addressed to Mr. Fielding by several of the young men in 
company, respecting the additions to the party, Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell he in¬ 
formed them were a rich couple residing in Harley Street, and moving in a high 
circle of society. 

“Have they any children 7 ” asked Travers, with earncstaesa. 

“A son and two daughters, all married,” replied Mr. Fielding with surprise. 

“ I only asked,” said Travers, “ because if they had been childless, it would 
have been a good thing for the interests of their niece.” 

“ Happily,” said Mr. Fielding, “ she stands in no need of their wealth ; few 
unite the goods of fortune with' the gifts of nature like Helen Lennox.” 

44 Indeed!” said Travers, eagerly. 

44 Her father was a rich country gentleman, and Helen was his only child,” 
said Mr. Fielding. 44 At his death, his family estates became the property of a 
nephew, but he bequeathed to his daughter the whole of his personal property, 
which amounted at that time to sixty thousand pounds; in the course of *the 
two years that liaye elapsed since his death, it must have received "a handsome 
accumulation. Miss Lennox comes of age in February, when she will take pos¬ 
session of her fortune.” 

“ She is a fortune in herself!” said Travers, with vehemence. “ I never be¬ 
held so lovely a creature; I could not lake my eyes off her all dinner time ; 3he 
is equally a study fora painter, and a theme for a poet.” 

“You area young man, Mr. Travers,” said the unsuspicious Mr. Fielding, 
with a benevolent smile, “ and employ very unmeasured terms of approbation; 
however, I do not think your enthusiasm will do you any harm with my young 
friend. Miss Lennox; she is, to own the truth, a little too much inclined to 
romance.” 

Stanley sighed heavily, as he reflected on the little gratification her propensity 
to romance would receive, if she formed an attachment to the calculating and 
worldly-minded Travers, but he never dreamed of fcontesiing the brilliant prize 
with his friend. Humble and unassuming, he might have ventured to indulge his 
admiration for the beautiful Helen, had she been moderately portioned ; but he 
now regarded her as far beyond his pretensions, and rejoiced that he had obtain¬ 
ed such early information respecting her property, that he might subdue his 
infant passion in the bud. Travers rejoiced still more fervently at this discovery, 
although for very opposite reasons ; he paid the most marked attention all the 
evening to the beautiful stranger, of whom he had previously determined to be 
so very shy ; danced three quadrilles with her, flattered her incessantly ; and, 
m short, gave her to understand in very refined terms, that she had performed 
that feat, which in vulgar is denominated “making a conquest I cannot un¬ 
dertake to keep a correct diary of every thing said and done at tfie Granby during 
the next fortnight, therefore trust my readers will be contented with the general 
outlines. Travers had succeeded 4n making Hel?n believe that he wa3 violently 
in love with her, and in getting her to fancy that she was a little in love* with 
him. Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell had not yet been taken into the confidence of the 
young couple, for the quick tact of Travers enabled him to perceive that he was 
far from ^eing a favourite with either of them. Stanley, the warm-hearted, 
amiable Stanley, who had more tender thoughts about Helen in an hour, than her 
avowed adorer bad in a week, was highly esteemed, and liked both by herself 
and her uncle and aunt; nor could Helen avoid noticing the superiority of his intel¬ 
lect and accomplishments to those of Travers, but the one had never addressed 
to her any professions beyond those of friendship, the other had poured forth to 
her the fondest vows of affection; and Rochefoucauld says with some truth, 

We love those who admire us, more than those we admire.” 44 The course of 
true love, however, seldom runs smooth ” anywhere, and certainly not in aboard- 
ine-house. 

COURTING IN A BOARDING-HOUSE. 

I have already alluded to the amiable candour and openness displayed by 
the members of these establishments, and therefore my readers will not be 
surprised to hear that many of the ladies at the Granby, headed by the widow 
from Somersetshire, and the damsel from Lothbury, assured Helen that her 
suitor was in love with her property and not with herself; and many of the 
young men expressed their earnest hope that she would not throw herself away 
on an avowed and acknowledged “Fortune Hunter.” Nothing amuses me 
more in a boarding house, than the perfect unreserve and nonchalance with which 
those affairs of the heart are talked over, which in private circles are generally con¬ 
fined to the moat intimate friends and relations of the parties. The thoughts, hopes, 
and feelings of any two people suspected of a penchant for each other, immedi¬ 
ately become the joint-stock property of the whole house, to be commented on 


as freely and publicly as the style of their caps and coals ; and even the ,few- 
conscientious individuals who, for a little time, refrain from contributing to tha 
gosrip, and proteat that it is“ too bad” and “ very unfair,” always end in tho 
thorough enjoyment of it, like the school-boy, who shares in the apples taken by 
his comrades, although he would not for the wo'ild have led them on to the plun¬ 
der. Many people wonder how a man can have courage to make love in & 
large house in the country, full of slaying company; I wonder much more, how 
he can have courage to make love in a boarding-house! The owner of a large 
country-house who is rich enough to fill it with company* has generally many* 
different apartments for their reception and'entertainment; besides the regular 
public rooms, there are the music-room, billiard-roora and library ; and there ar© 
pleasure ground*, with arbours and summer-houses, and perhapa a park in ad¬ 
dition, where the “ high contracting parties” may easily elude observation, 
and carry on their negociation in comparative privacy ; but a boarding-house, (E 
allude now particularly to those by the sea-side, which accommodate about 
twenty inmates,) has, generally speaking, no garden, no variety of rooms. In 
the dining-room every body always sits in the same place according to priority, 
and a lover may be divided the whole length of the long table from the lady of 
his heart, and may be obliged tohavc recourse to the kind offices of the waiter, 
even to make known his wish to take wine with her. 

The large square drawing-room is the only theatre of action ; there is, to be 
sure, a small sitting-room opening into it, but this is almost always let off as % 
private apartment, either to a newly-married couple, to whom a tetc a tete is yet 
a novelty, and consequently a luxury, or to an invalid lady, 44 who likes occasion¬ 
ally to be out of the noise and bustle of the company,” and is therefore willing 
to pay handsomely for the privilege of excluding so much of tho aforesaid noise 
and bustle, as a thin partition and a badly shutting door, will enable her to do. 
Where then are the enamoured couple to carry on a little private discourse . 
The large open verandah is generally the place first thought of, from the undeni¬ 
able fact that it is out of the room ; then it is really a very pretty locale for 
a Jove scene; there are green garden chairs, and several pots of flowers placed 
in it, and a canary hung on one side, with a lump of sugar between the bars of 
his cage, bolding an harmonious duet with a bullfinch similarly situated on the 
other; there is also, perhaps, 44 the sea, the open sea” in front. Here then the 
lady seats herself on one of the garden chairs, rests her satin slipper on the 
mignionette box, and inclines her perfumed ringlets over the geraniums and 
myrtle, 44 stealing and giving odour. 1 * The gentleman stands by her side, 
44 hanging over her enamoured,” while the canary bird in the back ground, some¬ 
what alarmed by his near vicinity, screams and flutters its wings against tha 
cage by way of an ad libitum running accompaniment to his soft nonsense. JNo 
attitude can be better for effect: but, alas! none can be worse for privacy. *>T 
the time the hour has .elapsed, to which a flirtation under such agreeable locali¬ 
ties will probably'extend, not only &U the boarding-house, but half the watering 
place are perfectly aware, or in the way to be aware, of what i» « going on- 
the first place, the party in the drawing-room have been watching them through 
the three French windows, as comfortably and effectually as if they were look¬ 
ing through the glass circles at the Cosmoraraa; and passers by ! how can I 
presume to reckon the multitudinous passers by in a populous situation in * 
watering-place ! all idje people too, with nothing to do for the time being, but 
to watch and talk over tho proceedings of their neighbours. Nursery maids 
and their charges without number have passed and repassed to observe them, 
governesses have unbent from their dignity to exchange a few remarks on tha 
subject with their senior pupils, the doctor taking his usual round of visits, 
note 3 down the circumstance to relate to bis patients, and divers “observant pe¬ 
destrians” cast up their eyes at the window ; among them probably are some of 
the London friends of the parties, and they will some weeks hence be 
with their sea-side flirtation at the Coliseum or at the Pantheon Bazaar. The 
shopman of the library too is making up'to the house, perhaps with the^ chari¬ 
table intention of delivering the first volume of “ The Wife and Woman s Re¬ 
ward” to the identical flirting lady in the balcony, but seeing how well she is 
amused, and thinking that under her, peculiar circumstances it will probably be a 
long while before she returns the volume, he alters its destination, and leaves 
the precious deposit with a middle-aged spinster in poor health, who lives in pri¬ 
vate lodging a few doors off, and to whom he considers it will be “ a much great¬ 
er treat,” Then the adjoining houses on each side have their verandahs ; to be 
sure, they are separated from the one in question by a division of thin gree 
wood ; but although thfc precaution may exclude *eeing, it does not prevent 
hearing. The gentleman in the right-hand verandah, who has just spelt to the 
end of the county paper, is quite delighted to be 3pared the necessity of spelling 
it over again, by the excitement of a little original conversation in his vicinity ; 
and the young lady in the left-hand verandah, who has been amusing herself the 
whole morning with nursing her curly French dog. and studying the dresses in 
the “ Repository of Fashion,” sits and listens to every word of the dialogue aa 
eagerly as if she were a newspaper reporter, deputed to take it down in short¬ 
hand. Her little brother, too, imagining that something very interesting must 
give rise to his sister’s abstraction, leaves off spinning his top, and gradually* 
protrudes his round chubby face beyond the intervening slip of wood, till tbe as] 
tomshed pair behold close to them a personification of Cupid ready to take aimat 
them, the peg-top and string in his hand serving as a substitute for the usual bow 
and arrow. At the same moment they are recalled to a full sense of their situation, 
by hearing the fancy bread-baker going his rounds, observe to a fly-dnver beneath 
tho window, that he thinks “them young folks seem mighty taken with on* 
another, aqd would make a nice couple any how!” Driven into rt by t 
unexpected salute from the enemy’s camp, they look despondingly round tbe 
large square drawing-room ; nobody is playing on the, piano, and they seat 
themselves on each side of the Canterbury, vainly hoping that they are not like¬ 
ly to be disturbed Alas ! however, in the generality of mixed parties, one- 
half are likely .to be ladies, and two-thuds of those ladies are likely to be mu¬ 
sical, and the ill-starred pair have scarcely begun to feel tolerably settled, before 
a fair performer places her>elf at the piano, five or six follow in her train, either 
to admire, or to criticise, or to be ready to take her seat upon occasion, and 
“ Why are you wandering here, I pray!” reminds the fugitives that they could 
not have wandered to a worse situation; or, “ We met—*twas in a crowd,” 
convinces them, if they required to be convinced, that a crowd is a particularly 
awkward place for any meeting of a sentimental description to be got up in. 
For a moment they ponder the expediency of appropriating one of the little 
tables, and playing, or seeming to play* chc3s or backgammon, but they soon 
abandon this as being, in every sense of the word, a “bad move.” Chess and 
backgammon piaveis are always sure to have a number of observers to overloot 
them, and I cannot say I wonder at it; there is something extremely agreeablo 
to the pride of human nature in being at liberty to tell people that we could 
have acted a great deal more wisely than themselves if we had been placed m 
a similar situation. If we hear any one sing a song or read a poem indifferent¬ 
ly, the customs of society forbid us to say, (whatever may he our private opin¬ 
ion on the subject,) that we could have done greater justice to the same ; but 
it is a universally allowed privilege to tell the cheas or backgammon player that 
we know what he ought to do far better than he knows it himself, and we need 
not feel any scruple m exercising it, for Jet the cases only be reversed, let us be 
the player, and he the overlooker, and he w^ll favour ns in his turn with equally 
candid and undisguised information of our inferiority, and of his own ability to 
supply our deficiencies. 

The lovers look despondingly round the room ; large as it is, spies seem dis¬ 
persed in every part of it; the sofa is occupied by two portly matrons in volu¬ 
minous satin dresses and .towering blonde ,cap3 illustrated with large bows o£ 
bright coloured gauze ribbon, from the centre of each of which arises a spiral 
flower; between these respectable individuals is stationed a veteran who visits 
the house every year, and slays great part of the season, and, consequent- 
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ly, has considerable power and influence therein. He is usually an elderly man, 
and either a general or an admiral; some I lines he is a baronet, in which case 
his opinions on “ things in general ” are at a premium ; and woe to the flirta¬ 
tion which he denounces with an ominous shako of the head as being “a very 
nonsensical affair indeed f ” The three French windows are all tenanted : at 
one is a clerk in a public office who, having a limited leave of absence from 
London, is nervously anxious to make the most of his tunc, and to inhale as 
much sea air as possible for his money. At another is seated a young lady 
sketching a ship in the distance ; the performance does not coBt her much trou¬ 
ble—a few random pencil dashes beneath serve for the sea, a few exactly simi¬ 
lar above do duty for the sky, and a nondescript article is suspended in the mid¬ 
dle, which is as much like a fancy work-box or ornamental tea-caddy as a ship, 
but the fair artiste has answered her purpose in displaying to advantage her white 
hand and emerald ring. At the third window stands a pale, pensive young man, 
looking through a telescope ; from the expression of his countenance it might 
be imagined that he was watching the ship in the distance, and that she was 
making signals of distress , but he is merely directing it to a public walk within 
view of the house, where the sprightly widow who possesses Ins heart is, at 
the very moment, engaged m animated flirtation with a dashing officer of the 
guards. Round the large table in the cent! e are gathered several persons ; two 
or three young ladies are netting purses or working collerettes; two or three 
young gentlemen are entangling their silks by way of sorting them, or breaking 
their yard measures by way of winding them up ; an old maid is knitting a 
worsted comforter, to be in readiness for the winter three months hence, and an 
old bachelor, after employing five minutes in fixing on his spectacles, is reading 
Ins own pocket-book, the most delightful of all works in his opinion, because it 
contains an account of his individual sayings and doings from the beginning of 
the year, a chronicle in which no earthly being but himself would take the 
slightest interest. 

Foiled in these quarters, the disconcerted couplo now turn their eyes to the 
book-table. In the generality of private houses, this table is of a round form, 
and composed of rose-wood or satin-wood, but in boarding-houses, nous avons 
change tout ccla, the book-table is mahogany, of a square shape, and placed in 
a comer, to be out of the way ; as to the contents, they are, like the company 
cf the house, continually changing. The stationary articles are a Peerage, a 
Court Guide, and several thick volumes of old magazines belonging to the lady 
of the house, and benevolently brought forth by her on a rainy day, to dissipate 
the ennui of some unfortunate inmate, who, relying on the continuance of fine 
weather, has neglected to subscribe to a library. There are volumes of novels 
too numerous to particularise, generally two or three of Sir Walter Scott’s, 
who is, as he deserves to be, a favourite with every body; for the rest, the gen¬ 
tlemen usually patronise the author of the “ King’s Own,” and the ladies Mrs. 
Gore; a volume of 14 Jacob Faithful,” or the “Fair of May Fair,” is pretty 
sure to be found on every boarding-house table during the greater part of the 
season • there are also always several publications forming the happy medium 
between works of instruction and amusement, such as Mrs Trollope’s *‘ Do¬ 
mestic manners of the Americans,” Silvio Pellico’s “Ten Year’s Imprison¬ 
ment,” Mrs Jameson’s “Characteristics of Women,” and Madden’s “Infir¬ 
mities of Genius,” and their owners take high literary ground, and observe to 
some unfortunate trifler who is eagerly devouring the “ Tales of the Peerage 
and the Peasantry,” that they “ really have no notion of wasting their time in 
reading such trash as novels!” There is also usually an odd volume of the 
“Library of Romance,” and another of the “Library of Useful Knowledge,” 
wooing the choice of the by-stander, like Pleasure and Virtue contending for 
ihe preference of Hercules, and there arc a pile of cheap papers, where more 
knowledge and good advice can be obtained for a penny, than any of us are 
likely to glean from the whole circle of our friends in the course of a month. 
Here then, the weaned couple seat themsehes as a last resource; the lady 
takes “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” and the gentleman the “ Saturday Ma¬ 
gazine,” and they each read in sober silence for, at least, five minutes; they 
Chen begin cautiously to exchange observations, in hopes that it will be sup¬ 
posed they are merely discussing the chances of the success of the aerial ship. 
Dr canvassing the advantages of Babbage’s calculating machine ; but, alas ! all 
their movements are watched.and an emissary from the table m the centre speed¬ 
ily advances towards them, saying “ If I do not interrupt your literary eonver- 
jation, (with a strong emphasis on the adjective,) will you allow me just to look 
or my volume of the * Coquette ’ or ‘ Peter Simple V ” 

The books are speedily separated and put to contusion, and the lovers are in 
i similar predicament. If thus annoyed while together, they have still more 
mmerciful raillery to undergo when asunder: the gentleman is perhaps undis- 
juisedly told by his companions that he “makes love shockingly,” as if any 
nan but Young or Charles Kemble could make love to the taste of a continually 
varying auditory : the lady is more delicately treated by her female friends , in- 
tead of being talked to, she is only talked at; if she be lively, she is informed 
hat flirts are never successful in the end, and that it is easier to make nets than 
:ages ; if she be diffident, it is hinted to her that still-life coquettes axe always 
the moat designing J 

Her greatest trial, however, lies in the pertinacious way in which her lover, 
(to use an expressive Irish phrase,) is “faulted” within her hearing by both 
lexes indiscriminately; the gentlemen in a boarding-house arej'ust as much inclin¬ 
ed to gossip as the ladies ; they have also that amiable feeling set forth by ^sop 
many centuries ago in the interesting recital of the dog in the manger, and al¬ 
though they may not care for the attentions and smiles of a fair lady them- 
jelves, they cannot bear to see them engrossed by another. Various, then, and 
manifold are the deficiencies which they set forth in the lover, every particular 
is criticised, from his waistcoat and whiskers, up to his mind and manners ; mi¬ 
nor defects, however, predominate, each partaking of the peculiar views and 
tastes of the critic for the time being; and these miscellaneous accusations 
come thick and fast as the arrows of the Lilliputians *—he walks badly : he has 
no general conversation; he writes an illegible hand; he does not employ a 
fashionable tailor ; he takes snuff; he is a sad judge of a horse; he belongs to 
no club; his politics are dreadful; (l e. they are the reverse of the speaker;) 
he has no ear for music ; he wears buff slippers; he objects to pin-money , lie 
has been detected in the fact of smoking a segar * These comments are usually 
wound up by a sentimental young lady fearing he has “ no soul,” and a shrewd 
old gentleman suspecting he has “no money'” The human heart, however, 
often, like the handkerchief in the nursery game, *• goes by the rule of contra¬ 
ry,” and the opposition that is intended to extinguish the flame only causes it 
to burn more brightly. 

Such, eventually, proved the case with Helen, although, at firat, she was un¬ 
doubtedly deeply mortified at the imputations cast on the sincerity of her lover. 
Travers one morning found her in tears, and soon learned the cause ; he boldly 
pleaded not guilty to the accusation. 

“Your fortune, dearest Helen,” said he, “ is rather a subject of regret than 
of rejoicing to me, and it would give me happiness to know that you were por¬ 
tionless, because I could then prove the disinterestedness of my recard for 
you.” 

A slight cloud passed over Helen's brow at these words; it appeared to her 
that Travers was rather overacting his part “ I am concerned to tell you,” she 
said, “ that my uncle and aunt are too much disposed to believe the reports 
against you.” r 

Travers sighed, and actually summoned a tear or two into lus eyes. 

“But,” said Helen, softening at the sight of hi3 sorrow, “in February I shall 
be my own mistress, and then-” 

“ Oh ! speak not of such a cruel delay,” said Travers, who imagined that 
Helen, like Lydia Languish, might think it an odious thing to * go simpering up 
to the altar with consent of friends,’ “ become mine immediately, dearest He¬ 
len; leave every arrangement to me. I will guard against the possibility of dis- 
coxery or pursuit; but compel me not to separate from you, and to leave you 
surrounded by my enemies ” 

The conversation continued about half an hour longer, and Travers quitted 

aniU ' concealed smile of triumph on his countenance, 
wmie that of Helen bore the traces of tears. 

f 8rCy r T r* was Just beginning to appear, when a post- 

chaise and four stood at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from Gran- 
Lennox, leaning on the arm of Travers, drew near; they entered 
hn.tlr ^° U u ed al ,° ng the n ? rthern ro * d » and heart of thb fortune- 
acenrmTh^ n C ^ Ulta T* ¥ y reader8y doubtles8 > expect that mv next 
t H COlhnd ’ and ordlnary cases 1 wouId have suppressed a mi- 
the lJdv of JOUrney ‘h^er, because it is so very same and doll an ’affair; 

and t3lkS her friends ’ ™ d gentleman quoted 
poetTy ind talks of his passion The tete-a-tete of Helen and Tracers, how- 
ver’ preiented something out of the common way, which I will hasten to nar- 


a clause in your lather's will:” interrupted Lravers, with eagerness. pecraiions oi halt the female world ; and Travers eladlv accentprf h «• 

“ Yes,” resumed Helen, “ he bequeathed to me, as you are aware, the whole a concert ticket for the Hanover Square Rooms not so much with th ° ffer o( 
of his large personal property; but the bequest was merely conditional ” enjoying the delights of harmony, for in common with most selfishTrJ lew of 

“Conditional!” exclaimed Travers with a look of as much horror as if he hearted people, he was extremely indifferent to music as for the I ^ C(dd ’ 
had just ascertained that all the inmates of the Granby were “ riding and'.run- hearing the “ good hits ” and “ lucky specs ” gf the season corre^ 30 * 356 ° f 
ning” in quest qf c them, like the “ Forsters, FonwickB, and Musgraves,” in pur- rated by his enlightened friend. Evening came and T™v«rR w no nJf . enu , me - 

suil of fair EHen and young Lochinvar. lessly to a beautiful air, and looking all the time at a little crooked womln 8 '“‘j 

My father,” said Helen, in a faltering, agitated tone of voice, “ had, unfor- a sallow complexion and large amber necklace, who the maior had m t Wltb 
innately, strong feelings of famdy pride; the want of a son was a subject of him was the owner of twenty thousand pounds’ in the new three and.a h S ?f Ured 
perpetual lamentation to hnn, and his only hope and consolation was in the idea cents when his eye suddenly fell on a party a few rows distant Th* PCr 
that his estates might eventually become the property of a grandson. This Helen Lennox, radiant in smiles and blushes, pearls and pale pink satin^ 8>t 
could only be effected by my union with my cousin Anthony Lennox, who was ley was by her side, his whole look and bearing those of an acknowled^H i 
perfectly willing on his part to fall in with my father’s wishes, bat. I could not Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell formed a sober and respectable back ground i 
endure the idea of auch a sacrifice. My cousin was awkward in person, coarse “ tableau mvant ” of youth and happiness. Travers fixed his eyes on th° tblS 
in manners, devoted to low pursuits and amusements, and I plainly saw that his moured pair, not with envy or with regret, but with gratitude at his own 6ni ' 
professed regard for me was of a mercenary description, and that he loved noth- "How will the interest-of three thousand pounds possibly support a*!? 0 ??"' 
ing in reality beyond Ins dogs and horses. My poor father, however, waa blind finery 1” he murmured to himself. 11 lat 

to his defects, and when his will was opened, imagine my distresa at finding that “ I see,” said the major, “ you have found out the most distinguished 
his fortune was only bequeathed to me on condition that I united myself to of the season, but you must form no hopes in that quarter • she will be ms a 
Anthony Lennox within a year from the time of his death; in the event of my in a few days to the young man by her side; I consider him a most fortm!*'. 
refusal, three thousand pounds was all the portion that was allotted to me, and fellow ” 'unate 

the remaining sixty thousand was to become the property of my cousin I need " Fortunate!” said Travers, whose gsze continued fixed not on Hal . 
not tell you my decision; I immediately resolved on rejecting this hateful union, blue eyes, but on her blonde sleeves; “ I consider him anything but fortunat" * 
and sacrificing my fortune rather than my happiness.” the girl is certainly pretty enough, but he will be thrown into gaol, in a 

What folly I what absurd infatuation!” exclaimed the astounded Travers, months, for her milliner's bills !” ew 

“ Foily! absurd infatuation!” repealed Helen, now in her turn taking up the “ Nay, nay,” said the major, laughing. “ you speak misanthropicallv • 
words of her lover, just as if she was practising the “ Echo Duet” with him. thousand pounds will not even in these extravagant days be so auicklv 
“I do not understand you, Mr. Travers.” ed into gauze and tiffany.” t >-aiy convert- 

“ I am afraid I understand you but too weli, Miss Lennox : am I to gather “ Allow me to correct your mistake,” said Travers, delighted to show him 
from your words that I am the subject of an imposition on your part, and that, self, for once, better informed than his companion; “you have evidently nnt 
instead of being the heiress of more than sixty thousand pounds, you are only heard of the clause in her father’s will ” y 05 


irum your woras tnat i am the subject of an imposition on your part, and that, self, for once, better informed than his companion ; “ you have evidently not 
instead of being the heiress of more than sixty thousand pounds, you are only heard of the clause in her father’s will ” y oc 

the.possessor of three’” “ I have nut only heard of it, but have read it,” said the major; “ I had re- 

buffer me to answer your question by asking you another, said Helen, ceived contradictory accounts of it, and as I have no notion of being perplexed 
Am 1 to gather from your words that, had you known me to be only the pos- with uncertainty when a shilling paid at Doctors’ Commons will decide all 
sessor of three thousand pounds, you would not have placed yourself in your doubt at once, I inspected the will.” u 

present snuation!” . “And did not .Mr. Lennox,” said Travers, eagerly, 14 bequeath his largo 

Most aSSUiedlV I should not “ ronltf’d T^rAUPrq* T hnvp no inrlinntinn nnl. nrnn/>rtir t<-> kio n ~ ._i.._ ..._i_._i_ 


pn ;f?!? t s ’ ltuatlon ;” “ And dld not .Mr. Lennox,” said Travers, eagerly, “ bequeath his large 

Most assuredly I should not,” replied Travers; “ I have no inclination wil- property to his daughter merely on condition of her union with her cousin with 
fully to pursue the road to rum.” in a year 1 ” " ul1 ' 

“ Then why pursue it a moment longer said Helen with spirit, “ I will “ Undoubtedly he did,” said the maior: “ and in the event of her refusal 

direct the postilions to turn back, and the humiliating events of this morning bequeathed her only three thousand pounds.” ' 

need never he known to the world, and, I trust, will soon be forgotten by our- •• And did she not determine to refuse her cousin J" asked Travers with still 
se yL es more anxiety. 

Helen paused a minute or two to give her companion time to oppose her pro- “ She did so, much to her credit,” said the major, “ and would have sicni 
position, if he had been so inclined ; but lie preserved a sullen silence, and put- fied her rejection formally to him when the appointed twelvemonth ended but 
tmg her head out or the window, she ordered the postilions to return, but imagin- death, which defeats alike our good and bad intentions prevented hers’from 
mg some lover s quarrel to have taken place, they paid no attention to her man- being carried into effect. Three months before the appointed time Mr 
aate bhe repeated it. and in a much higher tone of voice, but the postilions Anthony Lennox was thrown from his horse in a fox chaee and killed on the 

now drove faster than ever, for tbev surmised that having reason to think she spot, and m the event of his death, or refusal to marry Helen, her father had 

was pursued, she wished her friends to believe that she had been forcibly car- willed the property unconditionally to herself, the estates going to a distant 
,iea on, and they held themselves prepared to bear honourable testimony to her relation, who, fortunately for her, was a married man.” 

shrieks, if she should ever call upon them to do so. Travers, who did notenter “ Fool ! madman ! that T have proved myself,” ejaculated Travers turn- 
into the delicate judgment and tact evinced by the postilions, was enraged at mg as pale as if, like Mr. Anthony Lennox, he had been thrown from his horse 
.he thought that what he denominated their “deafness and stupidity” might be “ How aghast you look, Travers,” said the major, laughing- “ you know T 
he means of hnrdRmna hfm fo*. iif« m . _..j \ir _ t_ _ _ , . , J 61 imow i 


.ne uiougnt tnat what he denominated their “deafness and stupidity” might be “ How aghast you look, Travers,” said the major, laughing; “ you know I 

me means of burdening him for life with a slenderly portioned bride ; accord- told you that Miss Lennox was engaged to be married, and you were evidently 

rngly he took the affair into his own hands, and issued Ills commands from the not much struck with her beauty ; what then can the amount of her fortune 

window in a tone so very decided and imperative, that the postilions could no signify to you 

l0 c 8 fl mistake t 5 0 , matter ’ and were obl '?® d10 comply. “ it signifies every thing to me,” said Travers, warmly ; and first binding 


... - uouiuou miu twjiciaiivc, tnat me puskiiiuua UUU1U HU sigiiuj lu yuu ‘ 

longer mistake the matter, and were obliged to comply. “ it signifies every thing to me,” said Travers, warmly ; and first binding 

Silence ensued for some minutes, and Travers, now that he was released from the major to secrecy, he disclosed to him the history ot the Harrogate elooe- 
the fear of being married to a ladv with three thousand pounds, began to be a ment. ^ 

little ashamed not of what he had done, but of the manner in which he had done “You have been rightly served,” said the major, bluntly, when he had fimsh- 
It; he was sensibie that, by the abruptness und rudeness of his renmrks to Helen, ed his communication, “and I commend Miss Lennox for her lneenuitv and 
he had shown himself guilty of “ bad taste,” that deepest and most deadly of prudence.” * 

all sins in the estimation of the fashionable world. Accordingly, he began a “ Commend her for artifice and falsehood!" said Travers 
lender and eloquent speech, m which he meant to have set forth his concern that “ Stop,” replied the major,” there was not a word of falsehood in the case • 
e , j s . 01 h,s fortune prevented him from gratifying the affections of his she gave you a true and simple account of the clause in her father’s will ■ had 
f rt ’ and t0 , hav ® assured Helen that it was the excess of his love for her which you listened to her with propriety and respect, she would doubtless have mform- 
induced him to shrink from the idea of reducing her to the inconvemencies of a ed you of the subsequent events, but you insulted her by your reproaches • and 
narrow income; but he had scarcely uttered a dozen words, when Helen nipped what right had you to expect to be rewarded for your ill conduct by her further 
rhetoric in the bud by so haughty a command to be silent, that he confidence 1 She owed you no duty—she complied with your owfn wishes in 
M ha ,l ShC had set ° ut on J her journey with the view of doing, separating herself from you ; and, to use a popular and highly approved form 
namely, to obey. Nothing more was said, and for the remainder of the ride of consolation, you have ‘ nobody but yourself to blame !’” 

Miss Lennox and Mr Travers were certainly anything rather than “ agreeable Travers returned home in what the newspapers call “ a high state of excite- 

X P ;r, S i" a i H C , halSe - Th ? chalsP now amved at ,he 3 P Qt ftom whence ment =” h ® ^ for several hours, and towards the monnng fell mto a 

j f d H eIen ^indignantly rejecting the proffeied assistance of Tra- disturbed sleep, haunted by confused dreams of blue eyes and pink dresses 
near’ed Sh Sh» ST-m and thr0 " ,n 8 a gratuity to the postilions, quickly disap. songs, wills, and post-chaises ; at last the Hanover Square Rooms appeared 
pea reel. She had not walked abote five mmutea , when, to her utter dismay and suddenly to change to the church in their immediate vinnitv a 

t 9 c»TadT„t’r a m l °. Tn h in th rM° ad br ° USb ! "r int0 ,he e™ ° f Tra- Helen were declamd man and w fe, and th bcT suuck up a m’erry pea ^hich 

sought 1 the n refreshrnent 0 of t dm Pr mn Cted ''“T 6 "'' a " d 'ep, he had awoke him; but though awake, ’the sound st.ll seemed' to comn.ue, and at 
, 5 f , morning air at an early hour. He flew to meet length he ascertained that the breakfast bell of the house was calling its ln- 

Helen with an exclamation of alarm, for he imagined nothing less than the over- mates together, and, making a hasty toilette, he descended to uartake of n n,n 

fa,al acc,de, :‘ t0 Traver5 ; and whcn 3he as5ured of tea much waak " ‘'> a « u^ual, m on ceof e app^aanccandto 
brake ?• the unes^o , of embarra8 J s, "g P’“ se <™“, d - Helen first meet h.s usual half dozen associates at the table. PP ’ ^ 

broken, the question of Stanley had convinced her that he had been admitted Hastily dispatching his meal he retired to his own room and 

h n on°our e him wnh n her°own" Sh^e’xin T therefor ? th “ ugh ‘ lho best wa J ,0 lo "B letter of intreaty, explanation, apology, and affection to Helen • none but 
Honour mm with her own She explained every particular of the journey to lum a fortune-hunter could have had audacity enough after all that had n...»d , 
it. simple, u,^exaggerated language, and she could not have met w.th an auditor give vent to a similar effusion ’ P ’ *° 

iT 8 ’ ‘ d ’ - a “ d feellng ' He encouraged her to believe that her He summoned the boy of the establishment gave him the letter and a «h,i 
f ' Pf'" "’ wo "' d remain a secret to every one in the house but himself, consoled hug, and directed him to wait for an answer The letter was delivered read 
,h„-Uh a se ‘ fi , s , hnest °f I" er mercenary lover, and all but intimated to her that laughed at. and a message was sent down that no reply was necessarv ’ 

lESiHSEir'7 t r de V thathis r ch refcrred 

mmmmmi 

tarraom alfrm/ ous 1 : ^“ 1 * ^ rang ’ 7 deSCC ' ldcd ,n '° the gan ®- falt Helen, he had scarcely l ngh? to ex^ct Ut shfsLou^ 
pened ” ’ PP 8 ’ colloquial expression, just as if nothing had hap- diately 10 reply lo his letter: he determined to follow up the attack by another 

, 1 . r , , , , ,. , pa I hetic composition on the morrow. 

unexpected 3 departure ^MrVrav ra° wh'otftle'lmns" wUhout’takmgTea 110 bsf ^ h " P h 'T d ^ gameS ° f Cnbbage wlth the a " d - hits of 

msmmm mimimm 


mmmrnm SSigifili 

Granby dispersed, most of them out uf humour with the’events of the autilmn 6 n . e ‘’ v ' ll0:ie father Imubleti with flymg gout, and whose elder brother ha 

r e r r Ts! i :^!:o i !t,ne^pcx,\t t < ?’so^ tr,? ^ co b n u n t e i;:"r e ’ y w°r P ^^L 0 ^ th 0 ei ^ 

seat in their travelling carriage m' accornpany^fem on foeir*iotirner^h« 00b res9 ° f ,l,e housa Pr« d ®mly limited her guests, (doubtless with th 

an enviable slate of satisfaction with InmLl/and the world and fel/truW Thank" " "i f " 7‘ Sh , ° P T ent them , f,om ln Junng their constitution by midmgl 

SeK— of one who rcal “ eda11 hu ;deaa ° f famaia ^" a “ ^r;: 

nox, C m e a a few n dayai la would ) *a d tain t |lic sg^of'^iscrmio^^^he’stfl^rMid^d ^ = ba d i a P a ‘ched his letter soon after breakfast; h„ M.rcur 

her uncle and aunt, who, on quiltingTo the.r h!, ret T Cd ’ but not cmP^andefi ; he bore a delicate white paper packet. Tra 
Harley Street. Stanley had, since thaUime been t™e,r almost da . f ” ‘"t “ open: aIas ! a allce of bride cake ’ a palr of white kid gloves, an. 

Mr and Mrs Maxwell had introduced him to’their relatives7nd ra a L "' * w0 card a conjugally Led together with silver twist, too plainly told the tale 
cle of asquaintance, as the contracted husband of their niece Miss T ennf 6 "''j Francis 1 Stanley and Helen Lennox had that morning been married! Th 
attentions, invitations, and even briefs began to pour in on the onrp fr, 0X di a " d M ^ Iwe ' ls cairriage was at the door to convey the young couple to Windsor, an 
barrister, now suddenly converted,TyUrnTaefo$SJoSe mta when they had lost sight of the crowd and bustle of London, Helen, for th, 

of “ rising talents,” and of “ uncommon promise ” Travers had nntna ® econd made a confidential communication to the accompaniment of clat 

winter in so pleasant a manne™TwaJ^dome ticated^ m v. ' S r""" 8 . WhaeU ° nd h ° raeS J 0urn0i ' ing at ful1 8 P eed - . The present piece of m 

in the vicinity of Tottenham Paint * cheap board ng-house formation was received exactly as she could wish it to be. 

at Bath, nothing but scrupulous management would enable Tim tocomlT 011 h ‘‘For myself,” he said, “the acquisition of wealth is of little importance 

summer’s 'visit to Cheltenham, therefore he prudently retired to_c f J* 3 . S a U gI ^ es . m ? smc . 0re pleasure that I shall not see my beloved bride deprivec 

the interval, in order (to quote a favourite expression of an elderly ^ “77 t lC luaurle8 ‘° which the customs of her life and the refinement 0 

same establishment) "to economize his raonev and hi« soints for ea! ad y> Bt he her habits so well entitle her. My satisfaction is increased by the reflectioi 
One morning, while takmJ to m .MLS? eT* tha ‘ T ° n ? ca " ,m P ute motives to my choice; and I scruple not t< 

encountered Major Markham a valuable ally to him and to alf™ fi T ark - he say, that this discovery has imparted additional brightness to a day which, how 

similar vocation from^£c" recTSowWw of Lrant V ‘ "V* f 5 ‘° be the ha PP leat of ^ llfe . “i"®* « has g.ven m. 

, uis eurreci xnowieogo oi tne affairs, fortunes, and ex- possession of my lovely and noble-minded Helen.” 


About an hour had elapsed, Helen had ceased weeping, but her 6Dirit8 still 
continued depressed and her manners constrained. Travers could only impute 

he vmli’t/ 0 b ® rc0 “ d “ ct; he could not suppose that her sense of duty could 
bev olentlyounnged by leaving the protection of an uncle and aunt a few 

f th . e all 7® d b ®^ >® d » so, especially when it was cons.dered 
Jh!i7 h * foresa,d un ® le a " d aunt possessed three children and a doaen grand- 
children to console them for her loss ; it could onlv h*> rUa *• * 

warning, and predictions that she had recced at IheGranby SSd'“hifta/ that 
her lover was actuated by mercenary motives, accordingly * Travers without 

■“ 

iipon T a h “ub1«l a Xh' H ? len ’ n r ! ,Sing h l r e>C8 ’ “ en ' ;oura S aa me ‘0 enter 
but roiucunee to n lnH„ P f J^ P f 1 “ Ugbt ' n ?‘ 10 >‘7 ®oncealed from you so long, 

>« s'"-’—" 
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tl Q a n m0 pot noble-minded,” said Helen : ** I have erred greatly, but Hea- < 
on has mercifully convinced me of my fault, by the aid of blessings instead of j 
\astisements. I was naturally haughty and imperious ; the will of my father ; 
c eared to me the severest punishment that could be inflicted on me. I, at 1 
nee determined to reject my detested relative, but I shrunk from the idea of , 
vegetating through life on a narrow and scanty pittance. Natural feeling pre¬ 
vented me from speaking with disrespect of an earthly father, but I hesitated 
not to murmur unceasingly against the dispensations of a heavenly one. I did 
not want for comforters; my old nurse recalled a fairy tale to my mind intended 
to prove that misfortunes were blessings in disguise, m which the heroine, 
(the Princess Aurora, I believe,) after losing her beauty, losing her child, 
and almost losing her life, is restored to perfect felicity, and discovers that | 
.each of her losses has been the means of shielding her from some greater i 
calamity. And my young friends unanimously dec!a(ed, that, although I was j 
deprived of one fortune, my first season in London would give me a choice of; 
three or four. My excellent aunt, however, bestowed more valuable consola¬ 
tion upon me; she led me to the study of those sacred records which I had 
hitherto too much neglected, and taught me to feel that I was in the hands of 
an Almighty friend and director, whose wisdom would judge better for me than 
it was possible for one so frail and weak to judge for herself. My mind gradual¬ 
ly became tranquillized and quiet, and I held myself prepared cheerfully to 
resign my large fortune when the allotted twelvemonth expired, and thankfully 
to reflect that I had still a sufficiency to shield me from want and dependence. 
My cousin’s death effected an immediate change in my prospects, and some of 
my friends remarked, that it was now ‘just the same as if the clause in my 
father’s will had never been made,’ but it was not the same to me ; it furnished 
me with a magic spear of truth to distinguish real from pretended affection; 
had it never extsted I should have been deceived by the protestations of the 
plausible Travers, and have become his slighted and unloved wife; but the 
event which I considered as the greatest calamity has, in reality, been the 
greatest blessing of my life, since it has given me to the protection of a fond 
and disinterested husband, and rescued myself and my property from the grasp 
of a mercenary and heartless Fortune Hunter.” 
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DECEPTION—A TALE. 

i3 v mbs. agdy.- [Resumed from a former number cf the Albion ^ 

I quite prepared myself for the certainty that Aubrey would fall in love with 
my young guest, and I looked forward on the circumstance with pleasure. I 
was aware that whenever he loved he would love ardently and intensely, and I 
had never seen any one whom I would have embraced with unmixed satisfaction 
as a daughter in law, till I beheld Blanche Tracey We walked and rode toge¬ 
ther in the mornings, and in the evenings we read, played, or sang; every day 
seemed to render more striking the congeniality of habits and tastes between 
these young people : there was a difference m their dispositions ; Aubrey was 
like myself warm m hts feelings ana passions ; Blanche was singularly tranquil 
and gentle But { knew the evils of strong passions, and 1 rejoiced that the 
tender and fragile girl m whom I took so deep an interest was spared from their 
tyranny. 

Aubrey revealed his sentiments to me when he first became conscious of them, 
and I approved and encouraged them. I may safely say that T felt no portion of 
that mean jealously often entertained by a moiher towards the chosen of her son. 
Blanche's love for retirement and for intellectual pursuits seemed to afford a de¬ 
cided earnest ot his happiness with her. They would have enough for compe¬ 
tence in quietness and seclusion, and the health and spirits of my dear son need 
not be exposed to the contact of a rude and unfeeling world, with which be was 
unfit to contend. Aubrey however expressed himself exceedingly doubtful con¬ 
cerning the reciprocal affection of Blanche, and at his request I undertook to 
speak to her on the subject. She listened to me in silence, her colour only 
slightly deepening; and at the conclusion of my words, lifting up her soft blue 
eyes to me with a calm and s'eady gaze, she said, “ I will tell you the Uuth dear 
Lady EUerton ; I do not think I am formed for love—that is, the love of which 
we read in poems and romances ; I am naturally quiet and composed ; neither 
The troubles nor the pleasures of life have that strong effect on my mmd which I 
perceive they have on the mmd of others , but I entertain the truest friendship 
-and esteem fur your son, and if his happiness depend upon me, I should be most 
■ungrateful to you and to him if I could neglect to promote it by every means in 
ray power.” 

This speech did not quite please me : I saw that my cherished Aubrey was 
not loved as I considered he deserved to be loved, but I fully coincided in the 
-opinion of Blanche that she was incapable of any violent attachment, and I re¬ 
flected that Aubiey’s nerves and spirits might probably be subjected to painful 
trials of excitement, had he fixed his choice on a woman of feelings as warm and 
sensitive as his own. Blanche added, that duty to her mother must be her first 
consideration , and I immediately waited on Mrs Tracey to make known to her 
the events of the morning. I had not anticipated the least disapproval from her, 
the younger son of an earl, 1 should have thought, would have been welcomed 
•by her with rapture as a son-m law, but to my great astonishment she received 
my proposal very coolly. 

“The young couple would have but a very small income.” she said, “and it 
was of littlo use to marry into a noble family without having the means cf living 
m a style of equality with them ; indeed to confess the truth, she had noticed 
the Hon Mr Neville’s attentions for some time, and had written her particular 
friend Luly Barlow word of them, and Lady Barlow had said in her last letter 
that she sincerely hoped she would not suffer Blanche to throw herself away in 
such a manner, since her exceeding beauty and good muoduction were quite 
sufficient to entitle her to expect tho union of rank and wealth m a husband.” 

I was gfeatly displeased with this speech , angry with Lady Barlow for 
her interference m my affairs, and incensed at the idea that any one could be 
said to “throw herself away” on my precious Aubrey l merely told Mrs Tra¬ 
cey that I was sorry I had troubled her, and took a proud and distant leave of 
her Blanche I was aware would bo perfectly quiescent and resigned lo her mo¬ 
ther’s will, and 1 trusted to be able to prevail on Aubrey to reconcile him-elf to 
the disappointment, and quit Hastings with me immediately , but his affection 
.Tor Blanche seemed to have taken a stronger hold on his heart than 1 had sor 
mised , he assured me that he believed hta life to depend on the success of his 
ssuit, and I had been repeatedly aUd earnestly enjoined by the physician at Hast¬ 


ings, aB well as by JJr. T errars, to suffer nothing to agitate and grieve 
could by any means prevent it. I was quite undecided what course to pursue, 
when Mrs. Tracey entered the room. The cold hauteur with which I had recei¬ 
ved her answer on the subject of my son’s addresses to her daughter, it appeared 
had worked a much more favourable effect on her mind than any arguments or 
entreaties could have done. She felt that the friendship of a countess and the 
love of an earl’s son were not to be rashly cast away; and she came to propose 
that the young people should be allowed to associate together on terms of friend 
ship for three months, that love should be a proscribed subject between them da¬ 
ring that time, and that the world should not be acquainted with the proba¬ 
bility that their intimacy might terminate in a union. At the end of that 
period, she said, she would give her consent, if both the parties still continued 
to wish it. There was something that hurt my pride m her patronising and pa¬ 
rading manner of making her concessions ; but Aubrey received them with trans¬ 
port : it was impossible, he said, that three months should make any alteration 
in his feelings, and Blanche more cautiously said that she did not conceive it 
probable they would create any change in hers, I was very ready to comply 
with Mrs. Tracey’s wish for secrecy I felt that Lady Barlow would be delight¬ 
ed to circumvent any wishes of my son or myself, and my conscience did not re¬ 
proach me for concealing the attachment in question from Lord EUerton, since 
he had repeatedly told me that if Aubrey could marry a well educated, amiable 
young woman with a moderate portion, he thought that he would be much hap¬ 
pier, living on his small estate in peace and letiremenl, than he would be in a 
more elevated sphere. Two months of perfect happiness to Aubrey ensued. 
Although he did not address Blanche as a lover, he felt quite sure that at the 
stipulated time she would permit him to do so. She on her part treated him with 
all the placid tenderness which an affectionate sister would show to an only brother. 
Her mother frequently reminded her that she was still free and disengaged, bu! 
she did not appear to have the smallest wish to avail herself of her freedom. I 
should have felt more hsppy than I had been since my fatal transgression, if Au¬ 
brey’s health had been fully established ; but the consumptive symptoms still oc¬ 
casionally evinced themselves, and the physician told me that were he, by any 
undue exertion or excitement, to rupture a blood vessel, he greatly feared that 
the consequences would be.fatal. There appeared little prospect however of his 
exposure tq any great trial either of body or mmd, for Blauchewas as watchful 
as myself in dissuading him from any imprudent exertion which might be preju¬ 
dicial to him, and her serene and tranquil temper, was a, safeguard against any 
of those irritating disputes which sometimes take place even between attached 
lovers. 

My happiness was soon disturbed by a visit from Lady Barlow, who told me 
that she had come to pass a few weeks at Hastings, principally to enjoy the so¬ 
ciety of myself and Mrs. Tracey. I felt a foreboding ,tbat her arrival would 
work woe to my poor boy, and my fears were corroborated, when she informed 
me that it was the intention of my son Lord Montford to pass two or three days 
with me, that he might personally inform himself of the health of his brother. 

The next morning Lord Montford arrived, and with his usual frankness told 
me that although he was very glad to find Aubrey improved in health ; he should 
have been satisfied with hearing of it by letter, had not Lady Barlow absolutely 
tempted him to come by assuring him that a perfect prodigy of female beauty 
was on visiting terms at my house,—“ Have I been rightly informed 1” said he, 
addressing Aubrey ; “ Is this all-conquering .Blanche Tracey actually a * ninth 
statue ’ worthy of being transposed to a niche in the peerage 1” 

Aubrey turned pale and bit his lip, but merely replied that Mis3 Tracey was 
indeed uncommonly lovely, and changed the conversation. 

The next day Lady Barlow, apprehensive I suppose that I should avoid intro¬ 
ducing Lord Montford at Mrs. Tracey’s, called and volunteered to introduce him 
herself. It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs Tracey was in raptures with 
her visitor, and he on his part was no less enchanted with the beauty of Blanche. 
A succession of invitations ensued. The presence of a young nobleman at a 
watering place is a great stimulus to gaiety. The three days mentioned as the 
term of his visit passed, a fortnight elapsed in addition, and he was still at Hast¬ 
ings When I wished for Blanche’s society in the morning, she was always en¬ 
gaged in some,riding or sailing party of which Lord Montford formed one; and 
when I invited her in the evening, she generally excused herself on the plea of 
being obligee! to attend her mother, to the house of some one of their gay ac¬ 
quaintance, who of course delighted to extend her hospitality to a popular and 
handsome young viscount. 

I spoke indignantly to Mrs. Tracey on the subject. She answered me coolly 
—“ Remember, Lady EUerton, that I stipulated that my daughter should be con¬ 
sidered free and disengaged till the expiration of three months , a few days will 
complete that period, and I promise you that she shall then decide for hersell 
without any control from me; till then however I certainly think that I have the 
right of directing her actions, and requiring her company in my visits whenever it 
pleases me.” 

This was all very true, and neither Aubrey nor myself would for a moment 
have murmured at the way in which the time and attention of Blanche were en¬ 
grossed, had it appeared distressing to herself, but such was not the case. I had 
never seen her so apparently happy and animated as when she was receiving the 
attentions of Lord Montford ; they gave to her the only attractions that she want¬ 
ed—those of spirit and sensibility, and when he quitted her side, a sudden re¬ 
vulsion seemed to come over her, and she was again passive, quiet and indiffer¬ 
ent. These events I saw with anguish, were working decided injury on poor 
Aubrey’s constitution; his appetite forsook him, his sleeping at night was fever¬ 
ish and fitful, and although he never mentioned the name of Blanche, I felt that 
she was never absent from his thoughts and heart. 

One morning Lady Barlow called upon us. “I suppose I may soon congratu¬ 
late you Lady EUerton,” said she, “ on your fair daughter-in-law ; a more beau¬ 
tiful vicountess will certainly never have dazzled St. James.” 

“ I do not understand you,” replied I, “if you are alluding to Lord Montford 
and Miss Tracey, I have no reason from either of the parties to conclude that 
any attachment exists between them ” 

“0 pardon me,” she replied ; “I have good authority for knowing that Lord 
Montford has written to his father on the subject, and you know so well his 
doting affection for Ins son, that you cannot imagine he will refuse his consent 
People tell me that you had once a predilection for tho came lady, Mr Neville,” 
she continued, turning to my son ; “ but it is all best as it is ; an elder son may 
afford to marry a slenderly-portioned beauty, but Lombard Street heiresses 
and well-jointured widows are the lit prizes for the younger brothers.” 

She took her leave, happy m the wounds she had inflicted. 

Aubrey seemed too much overcome for conversation and retired to his own 
room I immediately formed my resolution. It was necessary that I should 
have an explanatory conversation with Blanche beforcjthe answer arrived from 
Lord EUerton, which would prubably sanction his son in paying his immediate 
addresses to her, and I sent to request that she would call upon me She en¬ 
tered the room, blooming, tranquil and lovely as usual. 

“Blanche,” said I, too much agitated to employ any circumlocution in ad¬ 
dressing her, “ you are treating both my son and myself m a heartless and un¬ 
feeling manner. Why are wc thus continually deprived of your society 1 Why 
do you thus exclusively devote to another that time and attention which you 
once gave to Aubrey alone f ” 

“Dear Lady EUerton,” she replied, “I am sincerely sorry that you should be 
displeased with me; but my mother tells me, and I cannot but agree with her, 
that it is my first duty to pay obedience and respect to her" if I refused to give 
her my company when she wishes it, I feel that I should grieve and offend 
her, ” 

“ Do not evade my enquiries, Blanche,” I answered, “are you reluctant to 
make this sacrifice to your mother, or do you really consider it as any sacrifice 
at allShe blushed, and remained silent. “Tell me,” I continued within 
creased energy, “ that it is your purpose at the end of ten days to declare youi 
unchanged affection for Aubrey and enter into an open engagement with him, 
and I will recall my injurious suspicions and even ask your pardon for them.” 

“ ft is not my purpose,” said she, with more firmness and self-possession than 
I had hitherto observed mher. “Had 1 been engaged to Mr, Neville, Lady 
EUerton, no temptation on earth could nave persuaded me to wish even m 
thought to be Lee; and so far as my power extends, I am sure I should have 
proved to him a tender and affectionate wife; but being still disengaged, I trust 
I ain not violating any honourable feeling, when I say that I do not in fuiure wish 
to he anything more to him than a friend and sister.” 

“ A sister!” I repeated with bitter sarcasm ; “ yes, I can well fathom the 
reason of your change of sentiments. 0 Blanche! have you not often assured 
me that you dislike pomp and parade—that you shunned the glare of crowded 
assemblies—that titles, power and equipage possessed no charm for you 

“And I assured you truly, Lady EUerton,” bhe said; “the simplicity of my 
taste can never alter. I feel myself far better suited for retirement than for a 
gay and exalted sphere.” 

“Why then so palpably encourage the attentions of Lord Montford 1 ” I 
asked. 

She appeared more agitated than I had ever seen her; the colour quickly deep¬ 
ened on her cheek, and as quickly receded from it 

“ I do not know why I should blush lo speak the truth,” said she, “and you 
Lady EUerton, who so justly regard and value one of your sons, cannot surely 
he blind to the merits and attractions of the other. A short tune ago 1 told yon 
that f iiad never felt what the romantic call love I could not say so now II 
Lord Montford should honour me by offering me his hand, I would accept it, not 
for the sake of his rank and wealth, but for himself; and were he suddenly de- 
p.tved of those advantages, I would accept it with even more joy than at present, 
tu’Cduse my feelings for him are not founded on gratified vanity, or trmm- 
ulMiir ambition, or on sisterly good-will, but on ardent and disinterested affec¬ 
tion.” 


A heavy fall in the adjoining room prevented my reply. Alas! my poor 
Aubrey, who had been sitting reading there when Blanche entered, had been 
unable to resist the temptation of remaining an unsuspected auditor of our con¬ 
versation, and tho last declaration of Blanche was too much for him. A bitter 
trial indeed it must have proved to him, to discover that tho brother who Had 
been his rival from his birth, had so completely and triumphantly won the warm 
affections of the calm,'serene girl who had never for himself shown or felt more 
than the regard of a sister. 1 rushed into the room : my worst fears were real¬ 
ized ; Aubrey had broken a blood-vessel; the blood was gushing in torrents from 
his mouth. I instantly felt that all hope was fled. I summoned assistance; the 
physician who lived within a few doors of us was immediately procured. The 
moment he came, his countenance told mo that he knew the accident' to be fatal. 
Aubiey, speechless and insensible, was conveyed to bed. Blanche returned 
home to mourn the direful effects of her instability and,weakness ; and I knelt 
by the pillow of ray son, uttering wild and convulsive sobs. 1 - 1 

In a few minutes Lady Barlow entered the room’;' the servants, who persisted 
in imagining her my fond and faithful friend' had sent for her. She shrank back 
for a moment, as if fearful lest l should roproach her ; but she had no cause for 
apprehension ; all my indignation was turned against myself. .1 knew my son 
to be tho rightful Lord Montford, and hod he been ( introduced f ,into society as 
such, lie would have been eagerly courted and’welcomed by Mrs!,Tracey, and 
his admiration would no sooner have been declared to her'daughter, than their 
engagement would have been publicly declared. And who had deprived him of 
his rightful station in the world ? * The mother who would have gladly sacrificed 
her life to sate his Lady Barlow’s callous feelings were evidently moved: she 
had been guided in her conduct by the' malicious wish of mortifying Aubrey and 
myself, but’she had’not contemplated the dreadful result; and when sho looked 
on the ghastly and pallid face of'the unfortunate young man before her, remorse 
touched her heart and she shed a few natural tears. In less than an hour all 
was over; my Aubrey had no returning moment of consciousness ; not a look 
or word greeted his fond mother, to furnish her with a precious theme of after 
recollection. My grief then found words. I threw myself on the lifeless body, 
declared that this scene of horror was all my work, and reproached inyself as 
the murderer of my only son. The physician looked amazed ; but Lady Barlow 
hinted to him that my senses were evidently failing me, and I soon verified her 
words. I was carried in a state of insensibility to my chamber and recovered at 
length, not to consciousness, but to wild incoherent ravings. 

Above a fortnight elapsed before I was restored to the full powers of my 
mind. Lady Barlow during that time took up her residence m my house, 
and established herself as my chief nurse. She afterwards told me that 
when my husband came down to Hastings, which he did immediately on re 
ceivmg tidings of the death of Ins son, she peremptorily refused him admission 
to my room, apprehensive lest he should detect “method in my madness. 1 * 
To the servants she said, that it was not at oil extraordinary I should 
speak of Aubrey as my only son, and disown Lord Montford, since I hod never 
been so fond of the latter: and the recent events must of course have 
tended lo irritate me against him. She related to me these manasuv res, as if 
they gave her a claim to my gratitude. I did not feel the least thankful to her, 
for 1 was aware that my exposure and disgrace would be a matter of no grief to 
her; but that being herself gratified with the deception, she was fearful on her 
own account lest it should be exposed. She had the gratification moreover of 
being quoted in all the circles of Hastings as the model of a true and devoted 
fnenii who really quitted all tbe gaielte3 she was enjoying, to watch by the stek- 
bed of a delirious sufferer. Tbe corpse of poor Aubrey had been removed to 
Ashburn Park, and the funeral had taken place while l was unconscious of pass¬ 
ing events. 

A few days after my recovery I quitted Hastings, and reached Ashburn Park 
by slow stages. Lord EUerton received me with the most soothing kindness , 
and J found that be had ordered a splendid monument to be erected to the me¬ 
mory of the son whom he perhaps felt conscious he had never sufficiently loved 
or valued m life. Jt will very likely be supposed that my aversion to Lord Mont¬ 
ford was increased by the late circumstances ; but such was not the case. He 
assured me earnestly and solemnly—and I had never detected him in a falsehood 
—that so far from believing his brother to be attached to Blanche Tracey, the ru- 
mourhad not even reached him that he had bestowed passing attentions on her; 
and when the disastrous event took place that caused all particulars to be known, 
he wrote a letter to Mrs. Tracey, severely blaming her conduct in the affair, 
and saying that such distressing remmiscew es would hereafter be so connected 
with the sight of her daughter and herself, that he must beg that all future inter¬ 
course between them might cease. Mrs. Tracey immediately quitted Hastings, 
and went over to France with her unhappy and repentant daughter. Lord Mont¬ 
ford also censured Lady Barlow for her conduct; but she firmly maintained that 
she was as ignorant of the real state of the case as be was, and as Mrs, Tracey was 
not present to contradict her, and 1 did not feel disposed to do so, he exonerated 
her from all blame. 

Deeply as I wept over the untimely fate of my poor boy, I derived a sweet 
consolation from the knowledge that he was prepared for death—that he loved, 
believed, and trusted in his Saviour, and that ihrough his mediation he was now 
enjoyinga heritage far more precious than that of which I had deprived him. 
My Aubrey had executed a will as soon as he was of age, directing that tbe 
estate which I had presented to him should revert to me in the event of his 
death. Lord EUerton desired me to retain the rents for my own use ; and 
my power of bestowing chanties being greatly enlarged, I passed much of 
my time in visiting and rehevipg tbe poor and afflicted. My husband’s manner 
to me, since the death of our son, had been unremittingly kind and tender, and 
the affection of our early years seemed reviving in the hearts of each of us. E 
also took a greater pleasure m reading the Scriptures and religious books, ami 
the world spoke of me as the pattern of all that was exemplary. I ceitamiy be¬ 
came more and more anxious to act as a Christian vhould do, more fervent in 
prayer, more conscious of my own wickedness, and less severo on the faults 
of others. It may justly be objected to me, that I ought to have made the con¬ 
fession of my past sms one of the first evidences of my improved principle l 
often contemplated such a measure; but when I reflected that no confession 
could repair the evil that had been wrought, and that my husband’s peace and 
happiness would be the certain sacrifice, I reconciled myself to the preservation 
of silence By this line of conduct I showed that I was only partially 
enlightened and awakened. A true Christian would have felt that an open 
disclosure of the whole truth was alike due to God and man. 

[Having received the conclusion of this Tale we shall give it to our readers 
without intcnmssiun.J 
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closing, Jehu ventured, for the first time in his life, to disobey orders, and re¬ 
turned home ■without his mistress. 

It seems that the lady's maid was in the interest of the sire, and so she was 
despatched to Dartford, with the wardrobe, on a wild-goose errand. Just as was 
anticipated, she betrayed every thing to the Colonel, and the Colonel rushed to 
Dartford to arrest the happy pair, but the Colonel forgot be was dealing with the 
posterity of the author of the “ Trip to Scarborough ” and 44 The Rivals.” The 
Dartford plot was as good a plot as that of 44 The School for Scandal,” and 
really, from its vicinity, might have been styled a Gunpowder Plot. 

It is positively false that the travelling carriage was lent by a minister of state. 
Jt was furnished by a friend in the secret, Mr. B—k, a brother-in-law gave his 
purse, one sister a wardrobe, the other a maid, and the third her good wishes. 

And now what has she 1 Forty thousand good pounds when she comes of age, 
and at the death of hsr father tho absolute possession of her mother's property, 
amounting to several thousands per annum; and a life tntercst in the Framp- 
ton estate, one of the roost complete estates in the West of England, famous 
for its partridges, and in a ring fence. But if she marry without her father's 
consent, the husband has no life interest. If Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan die before 
her husband, the Fnimpton estates descend to her issue, and in default of issue 
to a distant relative. When the hubbub is over, and the envious arc silent, we 
have no doubt that tbo general feeling in society will he one of rejoicing among 
all parties, that the Shendans have now the only boon wanted, and arc estab¬ 
lished m the land thev have so louff adorned-— C.aurt Journal. 


ELOPEMENT OF MISS GRANT. 

For the last week, the whole of the fashionable world has been in a state of fer¬ 
ment, cn account of the elopement of Sir Colquhoun Grant's daughter with Mr. 

Bnnslcy Sheridan. Nothing can be more amusing than the manner in which 
this event is spoken of. Certain dowagers, whose incessant and countermining 
efforts in favour of their own needy sons, have proved 44 Love's labour lost,” talk 
with honor, wrath, and astonishment of the transaction ; forgetting how much 
cunning and flattery they have wasted, m order to influence the affections of the 
little heiress; or perhapo, remembering the old proverb— 44 Two of a trade never 
agree.'’ The elder part of the community, oblivious of the days of their own 
youth, and the youths of their grandpapas and graudmammas, murmur words ol 
blame, which tempt us to make out a list of tho elopements m every family, for 
the entertainment of our readers; and we will venture to say, that, like the elder 
sons of Egypt under the tenth plague, there shall scarce be a house in which 
there shall not have been one gone ; and that not always before inamage. 

Perhaps next Saturday wc may favour the public with a paper, under the bead 
of Gretna Green WedtUngs % which may make the step taken by Miss Grant ap¬ 
pear less singular than the world at present believes: for. although it would 
**cem that it is as outrageous now-a-days to make a marriage m the North, as it 
would be to come to a drawing-room with powdered hair, still there was a time 
when such marriages were much in vogue; so much, indeed, that an old Scotch 
lady assures us they a\eragcd one per week. 

Meanwhile the newspapers are filled with mysterious hints, the coteries arc 
replete with scandal; and the fact of a young girl making a love match, is thought 
so amazing and unaccountable, that were the laws of witchcraft still enforced in 
England, three beautiful sisters would sland a chance of being burned at the 
stake. 

To these three sisters, as to three Fates, the world of fashion attribute the 
working of that mysterious spell which caused a young lady to marry according 
to her own inclinations. The political world hint, on the contrary, that Miss 
Grant’s election was made in order to decide the election for Poole; and, eithei 
way. Col. Grant pronounces it a 44 foul conspiracy.” But the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land is the real author of the remarkable events which have taken place, howevei 
little his Royal Highness may have intended to forward them. It was to th< 

Duke of Cumberland's influence, in an earlier period of his life, that Sir Colqu 
houn owed the hand of the bedutiful and accomplished Miss Richards, heiress tc 
.£60,000 ; who, exerting (as her daughter has done) that freedom of »electior 
which all women prize, refused several brilliant proposals, including Mr. P—■! 

M—th—n and Lord H—n, and bestowed herself and her fortune on the hand¬ 
some officer whose brave career subsequently so well justified her choice. Thu 
raamage brought property into rhe family, which was originally to have been 
divided between two daughters; but the elder dying. Miss Marcia Grant (now 
Mrs. Bnnslcy Sheridan,) became the sole heiress in expectation. But for the 
Duke of Cumberland, this raamage, we repeat, would never have been accom¬ 
plished. Again, it was the Duke of Cumberland’s influence, which sent Sir 
Colquhoun Grant to stand for Poole as a 44 Conservative Reformer,” and induced 
him to leave town at a critical moment, when he was so well aware of his daugh¬ 
ter’s attachment, as to leave her under the close guardianship of his relative, 

Colonel Grant, and a distinguished officer, with whom he was on terms of inti¬ 
macy : besides providing her with a gouvemant, whose services came too late to 
be of use to the young lady. His Royal Highness was thus in fact the promoter 
of both marriages; the voluntary promoter of the raamage of Sir Colquhoun 
Grant with the heiress. Miss Richards; the involuntary promoter of the mar¬ 
riage of Mr. Sheridan with the heiress. Miss Grant: and if the latter union tum 
out as happily as the former, we apprehend the young lady will have no cause to 
repent the rashness of the step she has taken. 

On Friday afternoon, about five o’clock, the young couple borrowed the car¬ 
riage of a friend; and hastily collecting such articles of the wardrobes of two of 
44 the Weird Sisters” as could be spared, set off full speed for the North. 

Wc can inform the curious, that they-performed the journey m the short space 
of thirty-two hours, and were married on Sunday morning. The posting on this 
road, is, we all know, excellent; both for those who fly, and those who pursue ; 
and if Colonel Grant had not preferred the Dover road, for his journey, there 
would probably have been a neck and neck race. 

If such bad been the case, the circumstances of this elopement would have 
resembled still more strongly those which attended the departure of Miss Childe, 
first wife to the Earl of Westmoreland, and mother to the lovely and fashionable 
Countess of Jersey, and the Lady Augusta Paget. The enraged fctfher, in this 
adventure, pursued the fugitive pair so closely, that the Noble Earl felt compelled 
to take the strong measure of ordering his servant to shoot one of the leaders in 
Mr. Guide's carnage, which was accordingly done; and the delay so gained,en- 
abled the two lovers to become one before they were again overtaken. Lady Jersey 
inherited from her grandfather, Mr. Childe, no less a sum (according to common 
report), than £40,000 a-year. Miss Grant’s eventual property is stated to be 
only 7, or 8,000 a-year, independent of her father, besides the sum of £40,000 
to be paid the day she is of age. which will be in a few months. 

How the affair may terminate will depend much on the sense of both parties; 
but we shall carefully watch - its progress, and communicate the result to our 
readers. 

The most amusing part of the whole transaction has been the variety of absurd 
stories circulated respecting this transaction; the boundless ingenuity and malice 
which have been displayed on the part of the inventors; equalled only by the 
gaping credulity of their John Bull listeners. 

(another version.) 

There has been only one topic of conversation this week, and, although a 
Minister has resigned, or threatened every day, even politics—eternal politics— 
have been swamped. Tis the elopement all chat about. Is she really worth 
any thing, and how much! Was it an elopement, or a case of abduction rather 1 
Who lent the carriage, and who the money! Who the wardrobe, or who the 
maid! Such are the questions which every where resound, and to which, in 
most cases. Echo answers. Who? Colonel Grant, a cousin, who represented 
Sir Colquhoun at Poole in his unfortunate absence, denounced the-whole affair 
the other day from the hustings as a foul conspiracy. These were his words— 

44 This misfortune has been occasioned, not by manly courtship, but by an infa¬ 
mous conspiracy.” Only think! An infamous conspiracy l And what beauti¬ 
ful conspirators ! Why, it will be the most celebrated conspiracy since Cata- 
lrae’s! Three such sisters ! A Prime Minister suspected instead of Julius 
Caesar ; but the catastrophe is much more agreeable, and Brinsley himself infi¬ 
nitely preferable to the Roman, though of late, to be sure, the heir of all the 
Sheridans has looked somewhat fierce with his Persian moustache. When any 
one inquired the reason of Mr. Sbendan wearing moustaches, the invariable an¬ 
swer was, that he was gomg to Persia, but now it turns out that he was only 
going to Gretna Green. 

It seems the lady took an ainng with an honourable poetess, and that, when 
they were in the park, a fancy seized them for a promenade, and so they got out 
and walked, and bid the coachman stay. Stay he did, but at ten o’clock, the 
ghosts just rising from the Serpentine, the deer long asleep, and the park gates 
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EMILY VON ROSENTHAL—HOW SHE WAS 

SPIRITED AWAY. 

CHAPTER II 

~ “ Shortly after leaving college, I travelled for some years, and when I had 
grown tired of chasing my own shadow from Homo to Naples, from Pans to 
Vienna, I betook me, in a fit of repentance for time lost and money ^wasted, to 
the colm and sedate University of Heidelberg. It is certainly notvery easy 
to find what is called gentlemanly society in those abodes of learning, where 
beer and tobacco dispute the pre-eminence with verbal scholarship and cloudy 
me aphysics ; but, in finding one person about my own age, who had a soul 
above brown stout and meerschaums. 1 con'idered myself very fortunate. He 
was a tine, ntgn-spimed ) outn, or nooie family, ana oi wnat in mat country 
passes for a large furtune. His name was Charles, or Karl von Hontheim ; 
and before I had been a month matriculated, we both felt as if we had known 
each other ad our lives. There is nothing so surprising among the Germans 
as the way m which they go through that proces munstre, which we call falling 
m love. Instead of a quiet, pleasant sort of feeling, such as we experience it 
here, going on from simple flirtation through a season or two’s quadrilles, to a 
positive predilection, and finally to an offer of marriage—love in the heart of a 
German is a smouldering volcano or embryo earthquake. It scorns to be his 
point of honour to feel as miserable a3 possible; and my friend Karl was, ac¬ 
cording to his own showine, the most wretched of mm. The a'count of his 
woes was this •—A certain Emily Von llosen ha!—one half of whose attraction 
I firmly believe consisted in the prettmess of her name—was the daughter of 
an old baron who lived in complete seclusion m one of the most out-of the-way 
districts of the Odenwald. Karl had become acquainted with her during her 
stay with an old relation—one of the Empress’ maids of honour at Schonbrunn 
—and seemed to have made so good use of his tune and opportunities, that 
nothing was wanting but the consent of the old baron; Emily herself being 
nearly as romantic as my friend. But many things told against his chance with 
U>e secluded proprietor’ of Rosenthal In the first place, he had a prejudice 
against the locally where the acquaintance had commenced; in the next place, 
he was sometimes in his own mind determined on marrying his daughter to a 
gcr tie man whose principal recommendation was that he waa his neighbour, and 
would, therefore, not carry her far out of his reach ; and, in the last place, he 
wai not by any means anxious to marrv her at all, as, besides losing her so¬ 
ciety, he foresaw there nvght he sundry inconveniences attending tho event in 
the shape of settlements and portions; and, therefore, on the whole, balancing 
between marrying h*-r to tho Baron von Erbach and not marrying her at all,— 
the latter a'tcmative was decidedly the favourite But Emily, on parting with 
Karl, had given him to understand that she was very miserable at the thoughts 
of immurement in the old chateau of Rosenthal; and, accordingly, out of mere 
sympathy, he felt inconsolably wretched m his suite of rooms at Heidelberg 
No wonder, indeed, that Emily was in doleful dumps at the cvpcctation of all 
that awaited her at home. You were none of you perhaps ever inside of ail 
old German cas le , but you will have a very good idea of it if you will trans¬ 
plant the jail of your nearest county town into a wild region among hills and 
woods—convert its court-yard and cells into long corridors, place some few 
articles of furniture, of a coarse and strong kind, in one or two of the rooms, 
and imagine the whole building very much in want of a county rate to keep it 
in habitable lepair This, at least, is a very close description of the residence 
of tho beautiful Emily. Then, instead of the pleasing society of an enter¬ 
prising housebreaker, or gentlemanly turnkey, think of being doomed to see 
no visage, from one year’s end to another, except that of her father, or the 
modest and undecided Baron von Erbach. Solitary confinement would have 
been a mlder sentence. And then, if she moved into the village, as by cour¬ 
tesy a few straggling huts were called, he> situation was not much improved. 
The schoolmaster had not visited the Odenwald^ and I should imagine has 
scarcely yet opened his primer among th.it benighted and simple peasantry 
Not the worse, perhaps, for them ; but still to a young lady who had spent hall 
a year at Vienna—been presented at court, and had danced with all the whis¬ 
kered pandours and the fierce hussars that shine forth in the refulgence of pearl 
jackets and diamond pantaloons, the change was “ very tolerable,” as Dog 
berry says, “and not to be endured.” The unsophisticated natives of the 
vidage had no higher idea of a grandee than was offered them in the person of 
tho baron himse’f; and they had a far higher reverence for the Wild Huntsman 
of their own forest, than for the Kaisarand all his court. But )ou ask who 
was the Wild Huntsman ? —Thereby hangs a tale ; and I give you my word of 
honour it is impossible for any incident to be betrer authenticated by the evi¬ 
dence both of e\c witnesses and ear-witnes-cs, than the repeated appearance 
of a certain form or shape, which, among the country people, bore the name of 
the Wilde Yager, or Wild Huntsman I have conversed with many—hundred? 
\ was going to* say—but many dozens of people certainly, who have assured 
me they have seen him ‘and heard him,’—who have described the long white 
cloak in whicn he is enveloped, and the high trotting b’ack horse he rides on. 
Why should wo disbelieve it 1 for observe, I pray you, his appearance is not a 


mere useless disp ay—but has an object of a much loftier Kind ihan merely to 
frighten old women and children. No reasoning could dissipate the belief uni¬ 
versal in that district, that the appearaice of the Wild Huntsman was the pre- 
cumor of hostilities. In tho profoundest peace thetehus been heard, in the- 
sequestered valley of the Rosen hal, the tramp of a barbed horse and thfc 
clang of knightly steel,— so sure as this sound hre been repeated three tunes* 
ha* war broken out within tho month ; and if you had heard, as I have, tha 
proofs of this coincidence, to call it nothing more, you would pause a little- 
before you altogether rejected it, or attributid it 10 the liveliness (or ghastliness 
rather) of the German imaginauon. But every spectre must have*his legend, 
— and the legend ot the Wild Huntsman of the Oilcnwald is this:—Long-, 
long ago. a certain graf, or earl, was lord of the whole forest and half the neigh¬ 
bouring lands. A jolly old boy he seems to have been, as manners then were. 
\\ hen he drank Rhine wine, which was a feat he performed by the hogshead, 
he was to erably happy,—happier when he fell in with a company of rich 
churchmen returning with the rents of their abbey-lands, or of merchants with 
their pack-saddles stufftd with gold,—but happiest of all when his loot was in 
stirrup and lance in rest, for hard knocks were both meat and drink to the graf 
of the Odenwald. Fierce, cruel, and tyrannical—evtn l eyond ihe habits of 
chivalry—people were amazed to find that, from one of hie marauding excur¬ 
sions, he brought home with him a lady from a farcountrie, beaut'ful exceed¬ 
ingly, and still morq surprised when they discovered that he made her his law¬ 
ful who, and paid her such deference and devotion as if she had been a saint,, 
and. he had turned her worshipper. But tigers can never be permanently tamed,, 
however quiet they may appear for a season, so let Van Amburgh look to it. 
Ihe graf seemed all of a sudden to recover his bloodthirsty disposition. Though 
an heir to his name*and honours was now daily to bo expected, he ordered hia 
retainers to mount—brought out his splendid black charger, and, when his fair 
young wife came to him. and begged him, by all the love she bore him, to delay 
his expedition for only a few days, he cursed her as she knelt, and repelled her 
with his iron-bound hand so rudely, that blood gushed out of her ?novv-white- 
shoulder, and she foil sensetesi on the ground. The graf sprang into his saddle, 
and rode off. After a march of three dajs, he laid siege to the castle of a rival 
chief, and was repulsed with great slaughter. As he lay under an oak-iree that 
night, a vision appeared to him of his wife She bore a poor dead baby in her 
arms, and said, ‘See, graf, what youi cruelty has done 1 Oh ! man of b’ood, 
our blood is upon your soul. To-morrow’s fight will be your last; but the grave 
will refuse you rest. Go forth, and as war has been your delight, be the herald 
a 1 d harbinger of war.’ In the next day’s assault he died, ana from that time, 
which is now many centuries ago, his spectre has been seen iu his habit a3 he 
lived, mounted on the fiery black horse, and announcing the near approach of 

-irifc nr*d rlantror. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ It is time to go back in my story to my friend Karl and bis disconsolate en¬ 
chantress, the fair Emily von Rosenthal. * 1 hough boaties rowed and rivers 
flowed, with many a hill between,’ they managed to keep up an animated cor¬ 
respondence by means of the post-office, the slit in whose wall gave, no doubt* 
the original idea of tho mterpar etal communications of Pyratnus and Thisbe. 
It is impossible to say what mischief might have happen* d if the frequent epis¬ 
tles had not opened a safety valve to the fiery passion that devoured poor Karl*. 
‘ Sure, heaven sent letters for some wretch’s aid,* which is another argument 
in favour of Mr Hill’s penny postage—for absent love is a great enough evil of 
itjself without the additional misery of paying a double letter. Pages, volumes* 
reams, were mutually written and received, and love had at last reached the 
point when it becomes sublime, whrn my inspection of it was for a while inter- 
rupted by my friend getting a lieutenant’s commission in the dragoons, and 1 
leaving the classic shades of the Heidelburgen, where I had made his acquaint¬ 
ance, io join his regiment. I pursued my s udies for another month or two, 
and then received an invitation from Karl to visit him at his castle in the west 
of Germany, and afterwards to accompany him to the station where the detach- 
menl of the regiment he belonged to was at that time quartered. Nothing- 
could be more agreeable. I set off at the end of March, just when the wea¬ 
ther begins to be fittest lor travelling and sight seeing ; and, afier a delightful 
journey on horseback, fur I took two or three of my horses abroad with me, I 
arrived at the hospitable castle of Hontheim. 

“ 1 Don’t you think I am the luckiest dog m Europe !* were the first worfe 
he said to me. ‘The troop I belong to is stationed at Waldback, only fourteen 
miles from Rosenthal Emily knows of our good fortune. Did you ever hear 
of anything so fortunate.’ 4 

“ There was no gainsaying the fact, that this was a very agreeable inc'dcnt 
in the life of a man condemned to country quarters, and I congratulated him 
accordingly I rejoiced in it also on my own account, as I confess I had become so- 
far inter* sted m h s love as to have a great anxiety to see the inspirer of it It 
was oiso a part of tho countiy with which I was ur acquainted, and as I knew- 
it was the land ol mysteries and hobgoblins, [ was determined to judge for my¬ 
self whether indeed there are things in this Hull prosaic earth of ours which are 
not dreamt of in our philosophy. I went—and saw-—but I will not antici¬ 
pate. 

“ As to my friend Karl’s sisters, it would make the story more romantic, per¬ 
haps, if I told you about their elegance, beauty, and all ihe other qualities that 
travelling Englishmen are so clever at discovering in foreign ladies—for mv own 
p^rt, I never saw a girl who bad not been brought up at ihe fee* of an English 
mother, with whom 1 would trust my happiness ; but this by ihe way. Karl’s 
sisters were very tolerable to look at, and accomplished after the nannerof ac¬ 
complishments in their country ; but as it was no difficult matter to perceive that 
Wenber was an especial favouri'e with them—and that Goethe’s other prose wri¬ 
tings were their chief literary studies, I soon came to the conclusion that such pop- 
son would not be long in pioducing the baneful effects winch, I verily believe, it 
was that prurient old tatyr’s intention to crea’e on the mind and manners ofhis 
countrymen. And this prophecy is now completely fulfilled, as both of them are 
separated from their husbands, without, at the same time, losing a ung’c particle 
of their status and reputation. Well, a fortnight or so passed pleasantly enough—- 
Karl making Rosenthal, and the inhabitrnts of Rosenthal, so constantly the theme* 
of his discourse, that I real y think I knew every cranny of the od castle, and alt 
the individuals connected with it, as intimately as ifihey had been my own home; 
and my ow n relat ons. The old Baron was described as a fine relicof a man once 
acquainted wi:h the world, but now fallen into old age and the hands of his confess¬ 
or,—which, between them, seemed to have stripped him of all the experience ha 
had acquired, and left his mind a tabula msa on which the persons nearest him 
could make wha ever impression they chose ills friend and neighbour, the Bareii 
Von Erbach, seemed a younger edit on of the Baron Von Rosenthal with the addi¬ 
tional disadvantage of never hdvng seen the world at all: but to compensate- 
fur this lack of experience he had what very few people in his condition have— 
a salutary distrust in his own wisdom, and even in tho evidence of his own. 
senses. He would rather take another person’s word for it that the sun was. 
shinmg, than state such a fact on his own authority. Ennly was, of course, an 
angel; and the confes-or a fit individual to make up a trio with ihe two b Tons, 
as lie seemed to be as simple as ignorance and his legendary studies could make, 
him. 

“ When m this way I had acquired a competent knowledge, at second hand, 
from Karl, who himself was indeb ed for all his information to his fair corres¬ 
pondent, we set off for the secluded station to which Karl was appointed A 
venerable captain was the only other officer, and as be was a very good speci¬ 
men of his country, wc so >n were on the best of terms with the silent and smok¬ 
ing philosopher, who rarely interfered with us, and never objected to lake* 
whatever duty Karl was too much occupied to perform. In fact, it was qui e a 
holiday; and, of course, our first business wis to reconnoitre the posnion of 
Ros-cnthal Castle, preparatory to taking any steps to effect a lodgment. Re¬ 
collect my similitude of the co >nty jail—a similitude applicable m more ways 
than one,—as 1 will venture to say there arc few malefactors havo longed more 
ardently for tneir relca-e than dul the imprisoned Emily At i*u»t we deter¬ 
mined between us that I should effect an entrance; and, ac* urdingly, at the* 
close of 0 n April day, I found myself benighted in the n c '?i ‘ ,}( urlmod of the. 
castle, and thundered at the door, intending to crave edmi*5iun and shelter- for 
the night. Long, long, did I sit at the portal gate, hrm* king with all my might* 
At last, a voice, trembling with agitation, cr 1 from the inside—‘In the name 
of St. Hubert and St. James, what want you here 1 ’ 

‘“Food and shelter, I have lost my way m the forest; and my horse ie, 
tired.’ _ . 

“* He trotted too fast over the drawbridge. ^ c adjure you m tho name of 
all the saints to retire ’ „ 

“ Whv, what are you afraid oP tell your master, whoever he is, that ram an 
Englishman who craves his hospitality only for the night.’ 

“‘An Eng'ishman,’ said the voice; and then, after a lutle whispering, the- 
key was turned, and the creaking old gate revolved upon its tinges, and present¬ 
ed to my astonished eyes 'hree individuals ; one of them bearing a little tin 
box, and dressed in full canonicals, the other two close behind-him, and looking 
over his shoulder-, as Respecting to see some wonderful appearance. The lit¬ 
tle tm box contained one of the ih»gh-bones and three riba of St. Hubert, and' 
was borne by the worthy father confessor of the other two gentlemen, who were 
no less distinguish! d peonages than the barons of Eibachapd Rosen*hal. The 
box and surplice were rap dly hustled out of sight—a retainer was summoned to 
take my horse, and with some little appearance of knightly hospitality, I was 
ushered into a large room, where some bottles and glasses on a huge table be¬ 
fore the fire, showed that the gho tly father did not altogether interdict the 
creature comforts from his faithful flock. 

“ ‘You will pardon me, stranger,’ said the old Baron, 1 for having kept you- 
waiting outside tho gate so long : for—*tis a wild country this—some of tKo 
peasantry, they say, are disaffected—and—so you see’——■ 
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t»«T b“g you’ll make no apologias,’ I said ; 1 1 am too grateful that you hate 
let me in at last, to lind any fault with the delay. My poor black, also.’ 

‘“Is your horse black, air 1 * inquired the younger baron; * Father Joannes 
was just saying so.’ t 

“ And in short, it very soon came out that the three wise men of Rosenthal 
had been btartled from their wine cups by the fear of a visit from the Wild 
Huntsman. Now though I have described them assomowhat simple, I must say, 
that from, alt I heard on that occasion, their belief in the occasional apparition of 
thrt firmrA T have described to you whs perfectly bineerc. 

CHAPTER IV 

(t Emily von Rosenthal was certainly a beautiful girl: and, as I was not to be 
her husband, I confess the wild romance I saw in her disposition added to her 
attraction. With her, and, indeed, with the old people also, I managed to 
make myself such a favourite, that I was invited to prolong my visit,—which, 
you will perceive, was the very thing I wished;—and, besides the duty of 
being useful to ray friend, there is no denying that such an insight into the se¬ 
cret recesses of an old baronial family was ever agreeable to myself The 
brace of barons and their worthy confessor were indeed well deserving of a study, 
for three such originals are not often to be encountered. The lover was asqueer 
a specimen of the tender passion as one can well imagine; seeming to consider 
the whole art and mystery of love-making to consist in adopting the opinion of 
his enslaver, though she altered l't as often as Hamlet in the play. Polonius 
was a type of hun. The two other worthies seemed to make it quite as much 
a point to retain their own opinions, however absurd ; and, between them all, 
what with philandering with the young lady, and drinking with the old men, 
ray time passed very agreeably. A meeting at last was effected, through my 
means, between the lovers—daggers and flashes of lightning, what vows they 
swore 1 Commend me to a German for thundering protestations,—what tears 
they wept 1 for Karl was not above the lachrymatory weaknesses of his coun 
trymen,—and all the time I could not imagine what possible obstacle there could 
be to his marrying her on the spot; but, alas! alas' the meeting had been per¬ 
ceived by some prying eyes,—cold looks were cast on mo; the younff lady or¬ 
dered into clo*e confinement within the castle walls—-visited three times a-day 
by the confessor—and once at least by the Daron von Erbach—and affairs in 
all respects wore as gloomy an aspect as could well be desired. She praved and 
besought me not to leave her, —so the cold looks of the trio were thrown away 
upon me,—their hints disregarded—and their viands and wine consumed as un¬ 
concernedly as ever. Who or what the stranger might be that was seen in com¬ 
pany with the fair Emily and the English stranger, nobody had discovered We, 
of course, wnh the license allowable m love and war, flatly denied the whole 
accusation,—and we were not without some remote hopes that better days 
would shmeon us when the present tyranny should be overpast. But now comes 
the main incident of my story. One evening—it was on the 13th of April— 
when we were all gathered together as usual round the wood fire in the hall, 
low growls of thunder were heard at a distance among the hills—long shrill 
gusts of wind sounded every now and then along the deserted corridors—and, by 
fitful plashes, a pattering of rain sounded dismally against the window. 

“ 1 Here is a wild night,’ said Father Joannes, stirring up one of the immense 
logs upon the fire—‘may the saints have pity upon travellers.’ 

“‘And send them a cup of comfort like this,’ added the old baron, filling up 
his glass. 

“ * Ah! very true,’ said the younger baron, and followed his senior’s ex¬ 
ample. 

“ ‘ None but the wicked would go abroad in such weather,’ observed the re- 
verend gentleman, who never was altogether pleased unless he received a little 
contradiction to his remarks ; 1 and therefore I withdraw my request that the 
saints would have pity on them.’ 

“ ‘ Very true,’ said the Baron von Erbach, «I did not think of that.’ 

“ 1 But arc the wicked peculiarly fond of bad weather for their journeys V I 
inquired. 

‘“They are the cause of it, my good friend,’explained the confessor ; ‘na¬ 
ture is so disgusted at the sight of them that she falls into convulsions—the 
elemenls themselves are affected—the winds howl for fear—the rain falls in 
sorrow, as is fully explained in a learned book by a brother of our order, on the 
causes of storms and earthquakes ’ So you perceive that Co’onel Reid and the 
ingenious American are not the first who have studied those matters. But to go 
on with the conveisation in the great hall of Rosenthal * when about an hour 
had been spent in listening to various sage opinions upon a multitude of sub¬ 
jects, the storm every now and then getting the better of our eloquence, and 
sounding indeed very appalling in that dilapidated old mansion, we were startled 
from our scats in the middle of a tremendous gust, by repeated knocks at the 
principal gate, and the sound of many voices demanding admission. When we 
recovered a little from our surprise at such anunusuallweiit, we went in a body 
across the quadrangle to the gate, and on opening it, seven or emht of the vil¬ 
lagers—men, women and children, all huddled together m the extremity of ter¬ 
ror, rushed into the yard, imploring us to save them. Before we bad time to 
inquire into the cause of their alarm, we were joined by the beautiful Bmily her¬ 
self. carefully wrapped up in her cloak, who clung to my arm, and looked on with¬ 
out saying a word. The confessor hurried off as fast as possible for the little tin 
box, which he had displayed so piously on my first appearance ; and the two ba¬ 
rons, making out from the confused report of the villagers that they had seen the 
Wild Huntsman in fud trot, skirting the wood, and coming directly towards the 
hamlet, fell into such an agony of fear that they could do nothing but cross 
themselves with amazing activity, and repeat the creed and the commandments 
as fast as they were able. Father Joannes appeared at last with his talisman of 
bones, and rattled them with the most exemplary demotion. A fresh batch of 
terrified peasants rushed distractedly into the court-yard; and wh'le the ram 
continued to pour, and the now almost dark evening was fitfully illumined by 
vivid streaks of lightning, there certainly did come into that quadrangle a form 
enveloped m a long white mantle, mounted on a splendid black charger. It was 
a stately animal, and trotted proudly up to the very spot where I was standing 
■with Emily clinging to my arm There could be no mistake; I saw it with 
my own eyes The figure stooped solemnly down when he reached the spot ; 
and the next minute I missed my fair companion from my side; and amid repeat¬ 
ed flashes of lightning, while the thunder rolled in long eddying volleys, that 
nearly shook the turrets to the ground, T thought I saw her seated in front of 
the mysterious shape, whatever it might be, and disappearing through the por¬ 
tal.” 

“ Lodd massy!” exclaimed the lady, whom I had frncied asleep, so silent bad 
she been while the gentleman was telling this story, “.and was the poor enttur 
never heard of again t She was not married to the ghost sure 3” 

“Madam,” replied the gentleman, “all that lean say is, that I myself saw 
the incident I have related. What happened in that mysterious journey I hate 
no means of finding out. It is sufficient to say, that the two barons were ex¬ 
ceedingly grateful to my friend Karl \on Honthcim, who was fortunate enough 
to deliver the heiress of Rosenthal from the clutches of the Wild Huntsman— 
the younger of those noblemen being farther induced to forfeit all claim to the 
lady’s hand from being afflicted with a severe rheumatic affection in the knee, 
which he attributed to kneeling for upwards of two hours on the wet court-yard, 
for it was a,very long time before any of the party recovered courage enough to 
use from their prostration. 1 can add nothing more, except that my friend 
Karl and his bride are still alive ; and that last year, when I was there, they 
showed me a magnfficent black horse, now very much failed from a^o, but still 
healthy, and by the aid of boiled oats likely to live sometime. Bin this, I sec, 
is Peterfield, where I unfortunately leave you~-a good day, gentlemen, and a 
pleasant journey to Portsmouth.” 
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TERENCE O’SHAUGHNESSY’S FIRST ATTEMPT TO 

GET MARRIED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 

Yes—here I am, Terence O’Shaughnessy, an honest major of foot, five feet 
eleven and a half, and forty-one, if I only live till Michaelmas. Kicked upon 
the world before the down had blackened on my chin, Fortune and I have been 
' wrestling from the cradle;—and yet I had little to tempt the jade’s malevolence. 
-The youngest son of an excellent gentleman, who, with an ill-paid rental of 
twelve hundred pounds, kept his wife in Bath, and his hounds in Tipperary, my 


patrimony * would have scarcely purchased tools for a. highwayman, when in 
mv tenth vear'irnr father’* ’ sister sent for me to Round wood i for..heariner that 
I was regularly 1 going to ‘the devil, she had determined to redeem me, if she 
could ’ ’' 

My aunt Honor was the widow of a captain of dragoons, who got his quietus 
in the Low Countries some years before I saw the light. Hia relict had, in com¬ 
pliment to the memory of'her departed lord, eschewed matrimony, and,'like a 
Christian woman, devoted her few and evil days to cards and religion. She was 
a true specimeii‘of an Irish dowager. Her means were small, her temper short 
She was stiff as a ramrod, and proud as a field-marshal. To her, my education 
and future settlement in life were entirely confided, as one brief month deprived 
me of both parents. My mother died in a state of insolvency, greatly regretted 
by every body in Bath to whom she was indebted; and before her disconsolate 
husband had time to overlook a moiety of the card claims transmitted for his 
liquidation, he broko his neck in attempting to leap the pound-wall of Oranmore, 
for a bet of a rump and dozen. Of course he was waked, and buried like a gen¬ 
tleman,—every thing sold off by the creditors—my brothers sent to school— 
and I left to the tender mercy and sole management of the widow of Captain 
O'Finn. 

My aunt’s guardianship continued seven years, and at the expiration of thal 
time I was weary of her thrall, and she tired of my tutelage. I was now at an 
age when some walk of life must be selected and pursued. For any honest 
avocation I had, as it was universally admitted, neither abilities nor inclination 
What was to be done! and how was I to be disposed of 1 A short deliberation 
showed that there was but one path for me to follow, and I was handed over tc 
that refugium pcccalorum, the army, and placed as a volunteer in a regiment 
just raised, with a promise from the colonel that I should be promoted to the first 
ensigney that became vacant. 

Great was our mutual joy when Mrs. O’Finn and I were about to part com¬ 
pany. I took an affectionate leave of all my kindred and acquaintances, and 
even, in the fulness of my heart, shook hands with the schoolmaster, though in 
boyhood I had devoted him to the infernal gods fer his wanton barbarity. But 
my tenderest parting was reserved for my next-door neighbour, the belle among 
the village beauties, and presumptive heiress to the virtues and estates of Quarter¬ 
master Mac Gawly. 

Biddy Mac Gavvley was a year younger than myself; and, to do her justice, a 
picture of health and comeliness. Lord ! what an eye she had,!—and her leg ! 
nothing but the gout would prevent a man from following it, to the very end oi 
Oxford-street. Biddy and I were next neighbours—our houses joined—the gar¬ 
dens were only separated by a low hedge, and by standing on an inverted flower¬ 
pot one could accomplish a kiss across it easily. There was no harm in the 
thing—it was merely for the fun of trying an experiment—and when a geranium 
was damaged, we left the blame upon the cats. 

Although there was a visiting acquaintance between the retired quartermaster 
and the relict of the defunct dragoon, never had any cordiality existed between 
the houses. My aunt O’Fmn was as lofty in all things appertaining to her con¬ 
sequence, as if she had been the widow of a common-councilman; and Roger 
Mac Gawly, having scraped together a good round sum, by the means quarter¬ 
masters have made money since the days of Julius Ccesar, was not inclined to 
admit any inferiority on his part. Mrs. O’Finn could never imagine that any 
circumstance could remove the barrier in dignity which stood between the non¬ 
commissioned officer and the captain. While arguing on the saw, that “aliving 
ass is better than a dead lion,” Roger contended that he was as good a man as 
Captain O’Fmn , he, Roger, being alive and merry in the town of Ballmamore, 
while the departed commander had been laid under a “ counterpane of daisies ” 
in some counterscarp in the Low Countries. Biddy and I laughed at the feuds 
of our superiors ; and on the evening of a desperate blow-up, we met at sunset 
in the garden—agreed that the old people were fools—and resolved that nothing 
should interrupt our friendly relations. Of course the treaty was ratified with a 
kiss, for I recollect that next morning the cats were heavily censured for cap¬ 
sizing a box of mignonette. 

No wonder then, that I parted from Biddy with regret. I sat with her till we 
heard the quartermaster scrape his feet at the hail-door on his return from his 
club, and kissing poor Biddy tenderly, as Roger entered by the front, I levanted 
by the back-door. I fancied myself desperately in love, and was actually dream¬ 
ing of my dulcinea when my aunt’s maid called me before day, to prepare for the 
stage-coach that was to convey me to my regiment in Dublin. 

In a few weeks an ensigney dropped m, and I got it. Time slipped insensibly 
away—months became years—and three passed before I revisited Ballinamore. 
I heard, at stated periods, from Mrs. O’Finn. The letters were generally a detail 
of bad luck or bad health. For the last quarter she had never marked honours— 
or for the last week closed an eye with rheumatism and lumbago. Still, as these 
jercmiades covered my small allowance, they were welcome as a lover’s billet. 
Of course, in these despatches the neighbours were duly mentioned, and every 
calamity occurring since her “ last,” was faithfully chronicled. The Mac Gawlys 
held a conspicuous place in my aunt’s quarterly notices. Biddy had got a new 
gown—or Biddy had got a new piano—but sinco the dragoons had come to town 
there was no bearing her. Young Hastings was never out of the house—she 
hoped it would end well—but every body knew a light dragoon could have little 
respect for the daughter of a quartermaster; and Mrs O’Finn ended her obser¬ 
vations by hinting that if Roger went seldomer to his club, and Biddy more fre¬ 
quently to mass, why probably in the end it would be better for both of them. 

I re-entered the well-remembered street of Ballmamore late m the evening, 
after an absence of three years. My aunt was on a visit, and she had taken that 
as a convenient season for having her domicile newly painted. I halted at the 
inn, and after dinner strolled over the way to visit my quondam acquaintances, the 
Mac Gawlys. 

If I had intended a surprise, my design would have been a failure. The 
quartermaster’s establishment were on the qm vtve. The fact was, that since the 
removal of the dragoons, Ballmamore had been dull a3 ditch-water; the arrival 
of a stranger in a postchaise, of course had created a sensation in the place, and, 
before the driver had unharnessed, the return of Lieutenant O’Shaughnessy was 
regularly gazetted, and the Mac Gawlys, in anticipation of a visit, were ready to 
receive me. 

I knocked at the door, and a servant with a beefsteak collar opened it Had 
Roger mounted a livery 1 Ay—faith—there it was; and I began to recollect 
that my aunt 0 Finn had omened badly from the first moment a squadron of the 
13th lights had entered Ballmamore. 

I found Roger in the hall. He shook my hand, swore it was an agreeable sur¬ 
prise, ushered me into the dining-room, and called for hot water and tumblers 
We sat down. Deeply did he interest himself in all that had befallen me—deep¬ 
ly regret the absence of my honoured aunt—but I must not stay at the inn, I 
should be his guest; and, to my astonishment, it was announced that the gen¬ 
tleman in the red collar had been already despatched to transport my luggage to 
the house. Excuses were idle. Roger’s domicile was to be head-quarters ; and 
when I remembered my old flame, Biddy, I concluded that I might for the short 
tune I had to stay, be m a less agreeable establishment than the honest quarter¬ 
masters’s. 

I was mortified to hear that Biddy had been indisposed It was a bad cold, 
she had not been out for a month; but she would muffle herself, and meet me 
m the drawing-room This, too, was unluckily a night of great importance m 
the club. The new curate was to be balloted for ; Roger had proposed him, 
and, ergo , Roger, as a true man, was bound to be present at the ceremony. The 
thing was readily arranged. We finished a second tumbler, the quartermaster 
betook himself to the King’s Arms, and the lieutenant, meaning myself, to the 
drawing-room of my old mamorita. 

1 here was a visible change in Roger’s domicile The house was newly pa¬ 
pered ; and, leaving the livery aside, there was a great increase of gentility 
throughout the whole establishment. Instead of bounding to the presence by 
three stairs at a time, as I used to do in lang syne, I was ceremoniously paraded 
to the lady’s chamber by him of the beefsteak collar; and there, reclining lan¬ 
guidly on a sofa, and wrapped in a voluminous shawl, Biddy Mac Gawly held out 
her hand to welcome her old confederate. 

“My darling Biddy!”—“My dear Terence!” and the usual preliminaries 
were got over. I looked at my old flame—she was greatly changed, and three 
years had wrought a marvellous alteration. I left her a sprightly girl—she was 
now a woman—and decidedly a very pretty one ; although the rosiness of seven¬ 
teen was gone, and a delicacy that almost indicated bad health had succeeded * 
“ but,” thought I; “it’s all owing to the cold.” 

There was a guarded propriety in Biddy’s bearing, that appeared almost un¬ 
natural. The 1 warm advances of old friendship were repressed; and one who 
had mounted a flower-pot to kiss me across a hedge, recoiled from .any exhibition 
of our former tenderness Well, it was aU as it should be. Then I was a boy 
and now a man. Young women cannot be too particular, and Biddy Mac Gawly 
rose higher m my estimation. ’ 

Biddy was stouter than she promised to be, when we parted, but the eye was 
as dark and lustrous, and the ankle as taper as when it last had demolished a ge¬ 
ranium Gradually her reserve abated ; old feelings removed a constrained for¬ 
mality—we laughed and talked—ay—and kissed as we had done formerly ; and 
when the old quartermaster’s latch-key was heard unclosing the street-door, I 
found myself admitting in confidence and a whisper, that “I would marry if I 
could.” What reply Biddy would have returned, I cannot tell, for Roger sum¬ 
moned me to the parlour; and as her cold prevented her from venturing down, 
she bade me an affectionate good-night. Of course she kissed me at parting 
—and it was* done as ardently and innocently as if the hawthorn hedge di¬ 
vided us. 

Roger had left his companions earlier than he usually did, in order to honour 
me, his guest. The new butler paraded oysters, and down we sat tctc-a-tctc 
When supper was removed, and each had fabricated a red-hot tumbler from the 


tea-kettle, the quartermaster stretched his long legs across the hearth-ruz 
with great apparent solicitude inquired into all that had befallen me since I f? 
assumed the shoulder-knot and taken to the trade of war. nati 

“ Humph !”—he observed—“ two steps in three years ; not bad considering 
there was neither money nor interest. D— it! I often wish that Biddy was 
boy. Never was such a time to purchase on. More regiments to be raised and 
promotion will be at a discount. Sir Hugh Haughton married a stockbroker’ 
widow with half a plum, and paid in the two thousand I had lent him. Zounds? 
if Biddy were a boy, and that money well applied, I would have her a renm*.* 
ill a twelvemonth.” 

“ Phew!” I thought to myself. “ I see what the old fellow is driving at.” 

“ There never would be such another opportunity,” Roger continued. « An 
increased force will produce an increased difficulty in effecting it. Men will be 
worth their own weight m money; and d— me, a fellow who could raise a few 
might have any thing he asked for ” ’ 

I remarked that, with some influence and a good round sum, recruits mizht 
still be found. 

“ Ay, easy enough, and not much money either, if one knew how to go about 
the thing. Get two or thiee smart chaps; let them watch fairs and patterns 
mind their hits when the bumpkins got drunk, and find out when fellows were 
hiding from a warrant. D— me, I would raise a hundred, while you would say 
Jack Robison. Pay a friendly magistrate ; attest the scoundrels before they 
were sober enough to cry off, bundle them to the regiment next morning ; and if 
a rascal ran away after the commanding officer passed a receipt for him, why all 
the better, far you could relist him when he came home again.” 

I listened attentively, though m all this the cloven foot appeared. The whole 
was the plan of a crimp ; and, if Roger was not belied, trafficking in “ food for 
powder,” had realized more of his wealth than slop-shoes and short measure. 

During the development of his project for promotion, the quartermaster and I 
had found it necessary to replenish frequently, and with the third tumbler Roger 
came nearer to business. 

“ Often thought it a pity, and often said so in the club, that a fine smashing fel¬ 
low like you, Terence, had not the stuff to push you on. What the devil signi¬ 
fies family, and all that balderdash. There’s youFaunt, worthy woman; but sky- 
high about a dead captain. D— me, all folly Were I a young man, I’d get 
hold of some girl with the wherewithal, and I would do able-distance half the 
highfliers for a colonelcy.” 

This was pretty significant—Roger had come to the scratch, and there was no 
mistaking him. We separated for the night. I dreamed, and in fancy was 
blessed with a wife, and honoured with a command Nothing could be more en¬ 
trancing than my visions ; and when the quartermaster’s matire d'hotel roused 
me m the morning, I was engaged in a friendly argument with my beloved Biddy, 
as to which of his grandfathers our heir should be called after, and whether the 
lovely babe should be christened Roderick or Roger. 

Biddy was not at breakfast; the confounded cold still confined her to her apart¬ 
ment , but she hoped to meet me at dinner, and I must endure her absence until 
then, as I best could. Having engaged to return at five, I walked out to visit my 
former acquaintances. From all of them I received a warm welcome, and all ex¬ 
hibited some surprise at hearing that I was domesticated with the quartermaster. 

I comprehended the cause immediately. My aunt and Roger had probably a 
fresh quarrel; but his delicacy had prevented him from communicating it. This 
certainly increased my respect for the worthy man, and made me estimate his 
hospitality the more highly Still there was an evident reserve touching the 
Mac Gawlys; and once or twice, when dragoons were mentioned, I fancied I 
could detect a significant look pass between the persons with whom I was con¬ 
versing 

It was late when I had finished my calls; Roger had requested me to be re¬ 
gular to time, and five was fast approaching. I turned my steps towards his 
dwelling-place, when, at a comer of a street, I suddenly encountered an old 
schoolfellow on horseback, and great was our mutual delight at meeting so unex¬ 
pectedly We were both hurried, however, and consequently our greeting was a 
short one After a few general questions and replies, we were on the point of 
separating, when my friend pulled up 

“But where are you hanging out >” said Frederick Maunsell. “I know your 
aunt is absent.”—“ I am at old Mac Gawly’s.” 

“ The devil you are ! Of course you heard all about Biddy and young Has¬ 
tings 1 ”—“Not a syllable. Tell it to me.” 

“ I have not time—it’s a long story; hut come to breakfast, and I’ll give all 
the particulars in the morning. Adieu !’* He struck the spurs to Jus horse t ar.d 
cantered off, singing—. 

“ Oh! she loved a bold dragoon, 

With his long sword, saddle, bridle.” 

I was thunderstruck. “Confound the dragoon!” thought I, “and his long 
sword, saddle, and bridle, into the bargain Gad ’ I wish Maunsell had told me 
what it was. Well—what, suppose I ask. Biddy herself!” I had half resolved 
that evening to have asked her a very different question ; but, ’faith ’ I deter¬ 
mined how to make some inquiries touching Comet Hastings of the 13th, be¬ 
fore Miss Biddy Mac Gawly should be invited to become Mrs O’Shaughnessy. 

My host announced that dinner was quite ready, and I found Biddy in the eat¬ 
ing-room. She was prettily dressed, as an invalid should be; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing her cold, looked remarkably handsome. I should to a certainty have been 
over head and ears in love, had not Maunsell’s muendo respecting the young dra¬ 
goon operated as a damper. 

Dinner proceeded as dinners always do, and Roger was bent on hospitality. I 
fancied that Biddy regarded me with some interest, while momentarily I felt an 
increasing tenderness that would have ended, I suppose, in a direct declaration, 
but for the monitory hint which I had received from my old schoolfellow. I was 
dying to know what Maunsell’s allusion pointed at, and I casually threw out a 
feeler. 

“ And you arc so dull, you say 1 Yes, Biddy, you must miss the dragoons 
sadly By the way, there was a fnend of mine here. Did you know Tom Has¬ 
tings!” 

I never saw an elderly gentleman and his daughter more confused. Biddy 
blushed like a peony, and Roger seemed desperately bothered. At last the 
quartermaster responded, 

“ Fact is—as a military man, showed the cavalry some attention—constantly 
at the house—anxious to be civil—helped them to make out forage—but d—d 
wild—obliged to cut, and keep them at a distance.” 

“ Ay, Maunsell hinted something of that.” 

I thought Biddy would have fainted, and Roger grew red as the footman's 
collar. 

“ Pshaw! d—d gossiping chap that Maunsell. Young Hastings—infernal 
hemp—used to ride with Biddy. Persuaded her to get on a horse of his—ran away 
—threw her—confined at this inn for a week—never admitted him to my house 
afterwards.” 

Oh ! here was the whole mystery unravelled ! No wonder Roger was indig¬ 
nant, and that Biddy would redden at the recollection. It was devilish unhand¬ 
some of Mr. Hastings; and I expressed my opinion in a way that evidently 
pleased my host and his heiress, and showed how I disapproved of the conduct 
of that roue the dragoon. 

\ >My fair friend rose to leave us. Her shawl caught m the chair, and I was 
struck with the striking change a few years had effected in my old playfellow. 
She was grown absolutely stout. I involuntarily noticed it. 

“ Lord! Biddy, how fat you are grown!” 

A deeper blush than even when I named that luckless dragoon, flushed to her 
very brows at the observation, while the quartermaster rather testily exclaimed, 

“ Ay, she puts on her clothes as if they were tossed on with a pitchfork, since 
she got this cold. D— it! Biddy, I say, tighten yourself, woman 1 Tighten 
yourself, or I won’t be plased!” 

Well, here was a load of anxiety removed, and Mauniell’s mischievous innuendo 
satisfactorily explained away. Biddy was right in resenting the carelessness that 
exposed her to ridicule and danger; and it was a proper feeling in the old quarter¬ 
master to cut the man who would mount his heiress on a break-neck horse. 
Gradually we resumed the conversation of last night—there was the regiment, if I 
chose to have it—and when Roger departed for the club, I made up my mind, while 
ascending the stairs, to make a splice with Biddy, and become Colonel O'Shaugh- 
ncssy. 

Thus determined, I need not particularise what passed upon the sofa. My 
wooing was short, sharp, decisive ; and no affected delicacy restrained Biddy from* 
confessing that the flame was mutual. My fears had been moonshine ; my sus¬ 
picions groundless. Biddy had not valued the dragoon a brass button : and—poor 
soul!—she hid her head upon my shoulder, and, in a soft whisper, acknowledged 
that ahe never had cared a tranecine * for any body in the wide worldbut myself!' 

It was a moment of exquisite delight. I told her of my prospects, and men¬ 
tioned the quartermaster’s conversation. Biddy listened with deep attention. She- 
blushed—strove to speak—stopped—was embarrased. I pressed her to be 
courageous; and at last she deposited her head upon my breast, and bashfully 
hinted that Roger was old—avarice was the vice of age—he was fond of money 
—he was hoarding it certainly for her ; but still, it would be better that my pro- 
motion should be secured. Roger had now the cash in his own possession. If we 
were married without delay, it would be transferred at once: whereas something that 
might appear to him advantageous, might offer, and induce her father to invest it. 
But she was really shocked at herself—such a proposition would appear so indeli¬ 
cate ; but still a husband’s interests were too dear to be sacrificed to maiden 
timidity. 

I never estimated Biddy’s worth till now. She united the foresight of a sage 
with the devotion of a woman. I would have been insensible indeed, had I HQ* 

* Anglic*, a .jackstraw. 
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After supper apprise m h er slg ht. He heard my communication, and as my poor brother, your father, was—and though he too married a devil that help- 

? dnl |!iv confessed that I was a son-in-law he most approved of. Emboldened by ed to ruin him, she was at all events a lady in her own right, and cousin-german 
favourable reception'of my suit I ventured to hint at an early day, and pleaded to Lord Lowestoffe. But—you—you unfortunate disciple.” 
the 'Lrt leave hetween returns,” for precipitancy. The quartermaster met me • I began to wax warm, for my aunt complimented me with all tlm abuse she 
“ a could muster, and there never was a cessation but when her breath failed. 

llk o When ncoole wished to marry, why, delay was balderdash. Matters could “ Why, what have I done 1 What am I about doing 1” I demanded —“ Just 
1 „ „,„cklv and quietly managed. His money was ready—no bonds or post-obits going, returned Mrs. O’Fmn, “ to make a Judy Fitzsimmons mother of your- 

b a^lean^thousand in hand, and another the moment an opening to purchase a sel f- . . 

T. 0 should occur. No use in mincing matters among friends. Mrs 0 Finn was . And is it, said I, “ because Miss Mac Gawly can t count her pedigree from 
step si _ _ frj—j . wnrift Gnthohc : but, d— it, she Tin Macoul that she should not discharge the duties of a wife 1 


should occur. No use in mincing matters among friends. Airs u r inn . »» » ■, »» " uecause miss mac uavviy came count net peuigreo trom 

« excellent woman : she was a true friend, and a good Catholic : but, d— it, she Tin Macoul that she should not discharge the duties of a wife 1” 

had old-world notions about family, and in pnde.the devil was a fool to her. If y aunt broke m upon mo. . 

TT came home before the ceremony, there would be an endless fuss; andlvoger There s one thing certain, that shell discharge the duties of a mother, 
deluded by suggesting that we should be married the next evening, and give Heavens, if you had married a girl with only a blasts your connexions might 
c honoured aunt an agreeable surprise.” ’ brazen it out. But a woman in such a baro-faced condition!—as if her staying 

That was precisely what I wanted ; and a happier man never pressed a pillow ^thc house these three months could blind the neighbours, and close their 

tun I, after my interesting colloquy with the qu _ breakfast “ Well, in the devil's name, will you say what objection exists to Biddy Mao 

The last morning of my celibacy dawned. I Gawlymaking me a husband to-night 1”-“ And a papa in three months after¬ 
table; for my beloved Biddy, between cold and virgin trepraation, was noTsuc wards i.. • , , , • ° rr 

combat and signified in a tender billet her lntenhon^to^ keep her cbaabeiiiVia tUl^ & ^ ^ ^ ^ j 

could not havo been more electrified. 

happy hour arrived that should unite us in t . a f nen( j 0 f his would suspicions flashed across my mind—a host of circumstances confirmed my 

quartermaster undertook to conduct the nuptial preparation , atriend ot niswould doub and i impbrcd the widow of the defunct dragoon to teU me all she 
perform the ceremony, and the quieter the thing was done tne Deiier. Alter kncw 

breakfast he set out to complete all fo/lhe It was a simple, although, as far as I was concerned, not a flattering narrative, 

the garden to ruminate on my approac g PP • . Biddy had commenced an equestrian novitiate under the tutelage of Lieutenant 

treasure I was destined to possess m Biddy Mac uawiy. Hastings. Her progress m the art of horsemanship was, no doubt, very satisfac- 

No place could have been more appropriately selected for tender meditation. tory> and t j, 0 pupi i and p ro fc S sor frequently rode out tetc-d-tete. Biddy, poor 
There was the conscious hedge, that had witnessed the first kiss o love; ay, an sou i j was fearful of exhibiting any mal-addrcssc , and of course, roads less fro- 
for aught I knew to the contrary, identical flower-pot on which her sy p c orm q Uen t ed than the king’s highway were generally chosen for her riding lessons, 
had rested: sylphic it was no longer, f° r the slender girl had ripened into Gradually these excursions became extensive; twilight, and in summer too, often 
a stout and comely gentlewoman: and she would be mine—-mine that very evening fell, before the quartermaster’s heiress had returned; and on one unfortunate oc- 
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“ Ah ! Terence,” I said in an under-tone, few men at twenty-one have aw casion she was absent for a week. This caused a desperate commotion in the 
ch a prize. A thousand pounds ! ready cash a regiment in perspective — a t own dowagers and old maids sat in judgment on the case, and declared 
_i j. _imnnir a rfl t*nd m. and attached. Bv evervthme _i_ ♦ .. r , , J ° « ,__ 
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wife in hand; such a wife—young, artless, tender, and attached. By every thing no longer visitable. In vain her absence was ascribed to accident—a horse 


matrimonial, you have the luck of thousands ! 


had run away—she was thrown—her ankle sprained—and she was detained una- 


My soliloquy was interrupted by a noise on the other side of the fence. I looked voidably at a country inn until the injury was abated, 
over It was my aunt’s maid ; and great was our mutual astonishment. Judy j n ^ ls g^te of things the dragoons were ordered off; and it was whispered 
blessed herself, as she ejaculated that there had been a desperate blow-up between the young lady’s preceptor the 


• Holy Virgin 1 Master Terence, is that you 1 


lieutenant, and her papa the quartermaster. Once only had Biddy ventured out 


I satisfied her of my identity, and learned to my unspeakable surprise that my aunt upon the mall; but she was cut dead by her quondam acquaintances. From that 
had returned unexpectedly, and that she had not the remotest suspicion that her da y she seldom appeared abroad; and when she did, it was always in the even- 


ailectionate nephew, myself, was cantoned within pistol-shot. Without considers- i ng> and then closely muffled up. No wonder scandal was rife touching the 


I hopped over the hedge, and next minute was in the presence of my honour- causes of her seclusion. A few charitably ascribed it to bad health—others to 
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cd protectress, the relict of the departed captain. 

“ Blessed angel!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Fmn, as she took me to her arms and fa¬ 
voured me with a kiss, in which there was more blackguard* than ambrosia. 
<« Arrah 1 Terence, jewel; what the devil drove ye here ! Lord pardon me for 
mentioning him !” 


disappointment—but the greater proportion of the fair sex attributed her confine¬ 
ment to the true cause, and whispered that Miss Mac Gawly was “as ladies wish¬ 
ed to be who love their lords.” 

Here was a solution of the mystery ! It was now pretty easy to comprehend 
why Biddy was swathed like a mummy, and Roger so ready with his cash. No 


* My duty, dear aunt. I am but a week landed from Jersey, and could not rest wonder the demoiselle was anxious to abridge delay, and the old crimp so obligmg 
till I got leave from the colonel to run down between returns, and pay you a hurried in procuring a priest and preparing all requisite matters for immediate hymeneals., 
wsit Lord ! how well you look!” What was to be done 1 What, but denounce the frail fair one, and annihilate that 

‘•Ah ' then, Terence, jewel, it’s hard for me to look well, considering the way villain her father Without a word of explanation I caught up my hat, and left 
I have been fretted by the tenants, and afflicted with the lumbago Denis Clark the house in a hurry, and Mrs. O’Finn in a state of nervousness that threatened 
—ma> the widow’s curse follow him wherever he goes !—bundled off to America to become hysterical. 


with a neighbour's wife, and a year and a half’s rent along with her, the thief! 
And then, since Holland tide, I have not had a day’s health.” 

“ Well, from your looks I should never have supposed it. But you were visit¬ 
ing at Meldrum Castle v1 

“Yes, faith, and a dear visit it was Nothing but half-crown whist, and un¬ 
limited brag. Lost seventeen points last Saturday night. It was Sunday morning, 


Lord pardon us for playing! But what was that to my luck yesterday evening I h* 3 interview with the parson. 


When I reached the quartermaster's habitation, I hastened to my own apart¬ 
ment, and got my traps together in double-quick time I intended to have abdi¬ 
cated quietly, and favoured the intended Mrs. O’Shaughnessy with an epistle 
communicating the reasons that induced me to decline the honour of her hand; 
but on the landing my worthy father-in-law cut off my retreat, and a parting 
tete-a-tete became unavoidable. He appeared in great spirits at the success of 


Bragged twice for large pools, with red nines and black knaves: and Mrs. Cooney, “ Well, Terence, I have done the business The old ebap made a parcel of 


both times, showed natural aces 1 If ever woman sold herself, she has The objections ; but he’s poor as Lazarus—slily slipped, him ten pounds, and that 
Lord stand between us and evil! Well, Terence, you’ll be expecting your quar- quieted his scruples. He’s ready at a moment’s warning.”— “He’s a useful per- 
ter’s allowance. We’ll make it out somehow—Heigh-ho ! Between bad cards son,” I replied drily; “ and all you want is a son-in-law.” 
and runaway tenants, I can’t attend to my soul as I ought, and Holy Week “A what 1 ” exclaimed the father of Miss Biddy.-—“A 
coming l” “ Why, what the devil do you mean 1”—“ Not a jot mi 


“A what 1 ” exclaimed the father of Miss Biddy.—“A son-in-law!” 

“Why, what the devil do you meanl”—“Not a jot more or less^ than, what, I 


I expressed due sympathy for her losses, and regretted that her health, bodily sa Y You have procured the priest, but I suspect the bridegroom will not bt 
and spiritual, was so indifferent. forthcoming.” _ , , 

“I have no good news for you, Terence,” continued Mrs. O’Finn. u Your u Zounds, sir! do you mean to treat my daughter with disrespect. 
brother Arthi at is following your poor father’s example, and raining himselit with consideration, it would be' hardly fair to deprive my old friend Hastings of' hi! 
hounds and horses He’s a w eak and wilful man, and nothing can save him, I fear, pupil. Why, with another week’s private tuition-Biddy might offer her service! 
Though he never treated me with proper respect, I strove to patch up a match be- to Astley.’’ - 


tween him and Miss Mac Teggart. Five thousand down upon the nail, and three “Sir,—if you mean to be impertinent,—” and Roger began to bluster, while 
hundred a year, failing her mother. I asked her here on a visit, and, though he the noise brought the footman to the hall, and Miss Biddy to the banisters shawl- 
bad ridden past without calling on me, wrote him my plan, and invited him to e d t0 the nose.’ I began to lose temper. ' 


meet her. What do you think, Terence, was his reply 1 Why, that Miss Mac 
Teggart might go to Bath, for he would have no call to my swivel-eyed cus- 


“ Why, you infernal old crimp !”—“ You audacious young scoundrel!” 

“Oh, Jasus ! gentlemen! Pace, for the sake of the blessed Mother!” cried 


tomers There was a return for my kindness ! as if a woman with five thousand the butler from below. 

doicn , and three hundred a year in expectation, was required to look straight. Ah f “ Father, jewel 1 Terence, my only love!” screamed Miss ^uldy, over the 
Terence, I wish you had been here She went to Dublin, and was picked up in staircase. “ What is the matter ?”—“ He wants to be off!” roared the quarter- 
a fortnight.” master 

Egad ! here was an cxctllent opportunity to broach my own success. There “ Stop, Terence,^or you 11 have my life to answer for. r , l y, ow 

could be no harm in making the commander's widow a confidante : and, after all, . „ . . « ,, Tm r,i^ 0 

she had a claim upon me as my early protectress. “ You shal jourpromise” cned Roger, “ or I’ll write 

“My dear aunt, I cannot be surprised at your indignation. Arthur was a fool, fd memorial the commander-in-chief.”—“ You may memorial your best friend 
and lost an opportunity that never may occur again In fact my dear Madam, I the devil, you old crimp and I forced my way to the hal . M 

intended to have given you an agreeable surprise. I—I—I am on-the very brbik “Come back, you deceiver!” exclaimed Miss Mac Gawly.- Arrah, Biddy, 
ot matrimony!” go tighten yourself,” said I. 

“ Holy Bridget!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Finn,• as she crossed herself devoutly. ** Vttifamtmg !” screamed Roger s heiress. 

“ Yes, ma’am. I am engaged to a lady with two thousand pounds.” Don t let him out. roared her sire. intomint 

“ Is it ready. Terence!” sa.d my aunt.-“ Down on the table, before the priest The ffontleman with the beefsteak collar made a demonstraUon to mtorapt 
y - 3 v my retreat, and in return received a box on the ear that sent him halt-way down 


puts on his vestment.” 


,k Arrah—my blessing attend ye. Terence. I knew you would come to good. ^ c ^ en 
a. __ tU T .... J “Thprn.” T sail 


“L re n |LddookTng‘More than that, extremely pretty, innocent and ^ ^oor,'Biddy Mac Gawley, like Lord 


“ There,” I said, “ give that to .he old rogue, your master, with my best com- 

_. _j _ 3 _ "U„ n J nn . Moo finwlpv lil(A T.nrH 


“ Arrah—give me another kiss, for I’m proud of ye 
representative clasped me in her arms. 


and Captain O’Finn’s 


Ullin’s daughter, “ was left lamenting !” 

Well, there is no describing the rookawnt a blow-op like this, occasioned in a 
country town. I was unmercifully quizzed; but the quartermaster and hi3 heiress 
found it advisable to abdicate. Roger removed his household gods to the metro- 


11 But the family, Terence; remember the old stock. Is she one of us 1 ”- found it advisable to abdicate Itoger removed ms 
” She u highly respectable An only daughter, with excellent expectations.” Poli*-M.ss Biddy favoured him in due time w th a ^andson and when I re- 
“}Vhat.s her father, Terence' 1 ”—“A soldier, ma’am ” ^ .Siw « 


“ Lord 1 —quite enough. He’s by profession a gentleman; and we can’t ex- P anle d a Welsh lieutenant to the hymeneal altar, who, not be™8 .“ v “i > a ^ l g a 

pect to find every day, descendants from the kmgs of Connaught, like the lar about trifles had obtained on the.same mormng a wife, an heir, and an es 

O'Shaughnessys and the O’Finns. But when is it to take place, Terence 1” tate—with Roger’s blessing into the bargain. 

P*’ faith ’ ma ’ am > “ was a bit of a secret ’ but 1 can kae P notbln g ftom . A simpleton. t Anolice, a flaw of the reputation. 

* i, » l , . . _ __ . m t An glicE, confusion. 

And why should ye 1 Haven 11 been to you more than a mother, Terence 1” -— 


“ I am to be married this evening.” 

“This e\enmg! Holy Saint Patrick! and you’re sure of the money! It’s 
not a rent-charge—nothing of bills or bonds 1 ” 

“ Nothing but bank-notes; nothing but the aragudh-shcesc .”t 

“Ogh! my blessing be about ye night and day. Arrah, Terence, what’s her 
name 1 ” 

■“You’ll not mention it. We want the thing done quietly.” 

Augh, Terence; and do you think I would let any thing ye told me slip 1 
By tins cross,”—and Mrs. 0’Finn bisected the forefinger of her left hand with the 
corresponding digit of the right one ; “ the face of clay shall never be the wiser 
°f a* 1 ) thing ye mention !” 

After this desperate adjuration there was no refusing my aunt’s request. 

“You know her well,”—and I looked extremely cunnmg. 

“ Bo I, Terence 1 Let me see—I have it. It’s Ellen Robinson. No—though 
ter money’s safe, there’s but five hundred ready.” 

“ Guess again, aunt.” 

“ Is it Bessie Lloyd! No—though the old miller is rich as a Jew, he would 
n °! a guinea to save the whole human race, or make his daughter a duchess.” 

u Ear from the mark as ever, aunt.” 

« returned Mrs. O’Fmn, with a sigh, “ I’m fairly puzzled.” 

( r* hisper!” and I playfully took her hand, and put my lips close to her cheek. 

It is—” 


n h°^—* who » ^ or sa ^ e °f Heaven!”—“Biddy Mac Gawly !”‘ 

‘“Oh, Jasus !” ejaculated the captain’s relict, as she sank upon a chair. “I’m 
^ordered 1 Give me my salts, there Terence O’Shaughnessy, don’t touch me. 

put the cross between us,” and she made a crucial flourish with herhand. “ You 
*fe Te i!ii Tne »y®. v1 Bain. Holy Virgin! what sins have I committed, that I 
o»ild be disgraced in my old age! Meat never crossed my lips of a Friday; I 
'as regular at mass, and never missed confession; and, when the company were 
r e ^T? la y ed as ^ aiT as every body else. I wish I was at peace with poor dear 
rat 0 Finn. Oh ! murder! murder!” 

I stared in amazement. If Roger Mac Gawly had been a highwayman, his 
filter could not have been an object of greater horror to Mrs. O’Finn. At last 


r . uste red words to attempt to reason with her, but to my desultory appeals she 
umed abuse fit only for a pickpocket to receive. 

e ar me, madam.”—“Oh, you common omma&awn V y % 


Coarse Irish snuff, t Akouce, cash down. * Anglicb, a fool. 
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Germany, a favourable divprce, which left Hm in possession^ of. the best part o 
the Engl iso fortune! The Frenchman mismanaged the" affair; and'was'obligee 
to run for it; and I do not know how matters have "been settled ; families like tt 
Keep tnesethings quiet, or we should hear of many morey—tfor’they are nowol 
almost daily occurrence. It is indeed generally asserted that 1 Prince, Pucklei 
Muskiiu'himself only camo to this country in order to'marry a rich, widow, 
now high«?than a countess, but then only.a discounter: That hebad a wife 
jiving, seemed no great objection in his eyes; the illnatured world'abroad 1 say, that 

it was the only objection in the lady*8 eyes. ‘ 

I could till volumes'with accounts of English 'misdoings’and undoings,at 
, or r(r c » kut have at present only time to give'a couple''of characteristic 
sketches of Anglo-Italian conduct and manners. ‘ ' liK ’' t ‘y\ 

A lady of some property, so .far advanced in years as to be safe*against th« 
a tacks of ordinary scandal and gallantry, was induced by her friend to settle at 
orence. where she had relations living, in order to get over some Yamfly dif- 
erenew that fora time rendered her stay in England unpleasantT On her arrival 
ir Jr ria ? capital a young Italian nobleman was introduced to heri who 

ottered his assistance in setting up her establishment. The offer being accepted 
e marquess was all attention, and certainly proved himself very usefulbut it 
so happened that he always, by some chance or other, called exactly at dinner 
ume : At first our good countrywoman invited him to stay; bur, getting tired 
o his regular attendance, she left off inviting him, and he then invited himself; 

8t ast ’ ^ e8 * re< * l ° make himself scarce, he flatly refused, declaring 
1 u- ™’ ^ 6UC ^ tri ^ es> were perquisites of the amico ,—a character in 
which he considered hirasolf regularly established, not merely by public voice, 
ut, he hoped, also by the lady’s good-will and affection. The idea that such a 
hing should ever have been thought possible frightened the good old hdy into 
a ht of sickness, from which she only recovered in order to take' flight, fearing 
to tell, even her friends, of the cause of her departure. On settling her accounts, 
U appeared that Monsieur the Marquis had not only dined in the servants’-hall, 
every day when she herself happened to be out, but that "he had breakfasted' 
there regularly—-the servants having all been of his own providing. He also* 
received a certain commission from all theHradespeople. Well, this man is 
now one of the leading dandies in Florence; and was courted, even in the first 
circles in London, when he came over, as the "world said, in search of an English 
heiress. 

Another English lady of a certain age, possessing a fortune of two or three 
hundred a-year, camo out to visit,relations in Florence. Pour passer te temps\ 
she joined the younger branches of the family in taking Italian lessons from a 
gaLant who taught both love and languages; indeed he taught the former branch! 
of useful knowledge so well, that be persuaded the lauy in question to elope with 
him from the house of her relatives. Italians are gay deceivers; but they de¬ 
ceive for money, and not for love; he therefore married the lady in order to get 
possession of her fortune, and then left her immediately. She hardly ever saw 
him afterwards, nor would he contribute one farthing to her support; on tho ( 
contrary, she was grossly insulted by his family for withholding from them, as 
they said, her large fortune, in order that she might bestow it on her English 
relations. Charity enabled her to return to England, where she now guns her 
bread by teaching the language the learning of which caused her ruin. 


A CHAPTER FOR THeTaDIEsT*' 

Baden has lately been resorted lo by foreign fortune-hunters, in pursuit of 
English heiresses. To some of these adventurers a few hundred pounds arc an 
object, and the wife that must be taken along with the money no very greal 
binderance. If the lady cannot find herself in her new situation, she can return, 
broken-hearted and pennyless, to her friends ; she can take to gallantry, or obtain 
a German divorce : these things are easily managed on the Continent. It may 
be as well, while I ara at a fortune-hunting station, to give my fair countrywomen 
a little information on the pursuit generally. 

And, first, you must know, as you are yourselves decided title-hunters, that an 
edict was promulgated in 1823, forbidding any Russian or Polish subject from 
taking the title of count or prince unless there was attached to the former rank a 
sum equal to £35, and to the latter about £50 per annum. You see, therefore 
that liile implies no very great station in those countries. You must further 
know that all Russians who are termed foicsai at home, translate that appellation 
into prince the moment they cross the frontier, though it is not even a title, and 
corresponds to our term esquire more than any thing else. The French, German, 
and Italian nobility you have learned to know to your cost. In those countries a 
nobleman’s sons, let him have as many as he will, are all noble ; their descendants 
again are noble ad infinitum ,—so that the countries are completely overrun with 
a pauper population of counts and baron**. A foreign title gives you, therefore, 
no rank in a foreign country, and it is altogether a very different thing from an 
English one. An English lady, not of noble birth, bad, while at Dresden, been in 
the habit of going to court, where, as she well deserved, she was always well re¬ 
ceived. She married a Savon nobleman, and was then refused admittance, having, 
by her marriage, become a Saxon lady, but not being of noble birth. Remon¬ 
strance a: Dresden proved fruitless ; she, therefore, applied to Mr. Canning, then 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who declined, however, to interfere at the court of 
Saxony in favour of * Saxon baroness^but undertook to write a sort of half-official 
letter in her favour. The object of the epistle was to express a hope that Miss 
M. had not so far degraded herself by her marriage with a Saxon nobleman as to 
deserve exclusion from the court to which she had before been admitted. 

You must further know, that there are persons in Pans who are always ready 
to fit out good-looking \oung foreigners fora fortune-hunting tour to England. 

They are, m proportion to their looks, tournurc . and assurance, furnished with 
money, titles, decorations, and introductions even to good families. The thing is 
looked upon by the French themselves as so fair a pursuit, so complete a des¬ 
poiling of 1 be enemy, that no French lady or gentleman will hesitate about solicit¬ 
ing letters from their English friends pour un)cunc seigneur about to visit England. 

I have known such letters obtained through the medium of milliners and chamber¬ 
maids. Having once got fooling in a good house, the gentleman makes the most 
of it ; and asks for further introductions, even to the best families, without the 
least scruple. The adventures of a Greek count at Brighton are well known. 

He was anxious to get into the house of a nobleman of some station in the fash¬ 
ionable world, but had been unable to manage the affair. Hearing, at last, that a 
family of his acquaintance were going to a ball given by his lordship, he called 
apon them, and requested permission to accompany them, insinuating thathe had 
an invitation to the party; but, being a stranger, wished to go along with some 
one who could introduce him on bis first appearance at the mansion. The trick 
nearly succeeded; 4 the noble hostess was just going to introduce Monsieur le 
Comte to a partner for the next quadrille, but, not having heard his name very 
distinctly, applied for information to the introducer, asking the “ title of his foreign 
friend.” This led to an explanation, which ended m the count being walked out 
of the room, instead of being walked up to a partner. The “ untoward” event 
bv no means cooled the Greek’s courage; he stood the laughs and sneers of the 
place for a week, at the end of which the adventure was forgotten, and he very 
composedly resumed hts former station in society This gallant Morcot was not 
ultimately so fortunate as from his modest assurance might have bpen expected. 

He got two wives indeed, but they both proved to be without fortune ; and, the 
double arrangement having been discovered, he was obliged to leave the country 
as he entered it, before he could secure a third. 

It is no unusual thing fora married foreigner to take an additional wife in Eng¬ 
land. provided he can get a little money with her. The chances arc that a 
moderate sum keeps the foreign lady quiet, if even she hears of the affair. If 
she is troublesome, it is only going back to the Continent with the English money 
and without the English wife. I have myself known three cases of this kind ; 
and, strange to say, the heroes, as if intended to serve as samples of their respec¬ 
tive nations, were all three from different countries. The one was an Italian, the 
other a Frenchman, and the third a German. The Italian managed best; be con¬ 
trived to hush up the business, and to reconcile the parties. The Italian wife, 
who is by far the prettiest of the two, lives at the expense of the English one, 
and sometimes pays her a sentimental visit, and is very kind to the Anglo-Itahan 
children. The German took advantage of his English lady's indignation on hear¬ 
ing of the previous marnage, and obtained, in some of the little principalities of 
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From Hie Mdic*' Companion. 

KOJITUNE-II UNTI IV fj ; 
OR, TUB HEIRESS, 
nr K.ujiA o. xu bury. 


*■ JErlwf is not Hw hire that I do jr*« Uk* it, 

“ Is it po*nibljp 1 find you for ones idle V* said 
( Juries Errington .i* ho entered the office of his 
friend LilnLay. 

“ You roayalivay* find mo unemployed at this 
h'Mir, Oh tries; my week’s labor ia finished, and I 
u. r just’about to torn lire key nj*on my musty 
Urds and document*. There aro few things 
whj.h ctnte me to such Jigluhcarlcdness as the 
mum of a Saturday afternoon, for it is always 
Ihr h arbinger of repose and enjoyment.” 

“ You nrc a strange fellow, Lindsay,” said 
firing inn, you work liko a galley slaro all the 
week and# M*hen compelled to desert from positive 
'align?, you deem this mem cessation from labor 
-~rnja'/tr>cn(, I wish I had some portion of your 
rssy temper.” 

“ iVrhaps the Kources of contentment are not 
[>ptu to you, Charles, as they aro to me. My 
hurciiiiiting exertions aro necessary to provide Ibr 
.he support of my mother and sister; and when, 
ifier t.cvcrc toll, I sit down with them amid the 

t wuforl* and even luxuries of life;—when I seo 
b« ^htcrful fire, the plentiful table, the neatly ap¬ 
pointed household, oil of which have been pur¬ 
chased by my industry, I believs my enjoyment 
jfu Mueeds tiitt of the mil/iorttfire in the midst 
of all hi* wealth. If your father had left you no 
fortune, Eningtou, you would havo teamed by 
fhU time that the truo secret of contertt is in- 
(Ibftrtj.” 

“ Faith, then I shill soon have a chance of 
I,, ing ass wive on tho subject as yourself, Lindsay, 
hut 1 am afraid it b too Into to begin the nece*- 
tl[ y discipline. I.toyou know that I am & ruin. 
c<| min I'* 

“Impossible 

" Naj^, it in too true: you certainly must havo 
h : rd of the failure or tho great mercantile house 
uf which my fit her was, at tho lime of kts death; 
of the principal partners,’* 

“ Ye*, but ycur wholo fortune was surely not 
iu-. dved’ln that i " *' 

jVIv fither had unlimited confidence in the 
ncctcd with him In business, and this 
Veil my ruin. He died before any develop, 
id been made of theif Imprudent if not 
■hd; uu'r.iblc conduct, and as ho left fill his estate 
Micit power, they have bouCfitted therotolfttl at 
m> vx jk? nw. An eitmiity of one thousand Aof- 

Jar.* b all 1 can now command."- 1 

l i,ni totty for your loss ef fortune,' 'Eirinfc. 
ton, but really I cannot consider'you poor. With 
a thousand dollars a year and a profession, a man 
imy b- independent. You have talents, and if 
1 iiu-iike not, knowledge sufficient to givo you a 
iug:. r-lAfc among acientifio physicians." 

“ Frugh ■ the very thought of my profession 
,di-•gusts me. This penetrating into the dens of 
di*: iac, ■breathing the close slid fetid atmosphere 
of ;i sicli room, and exposing myself to the coo. 
t ;*:! of pjslilenco is not to my taste. 1 hate Uio 
light ofsuflbriug and always avoid If, if I can.” 

« Hut a good jdiysicixti possesses the onvhbls 
oiivilogs of 'iUepiatiitg suffering.** , 

| “ Ye?, at tbu expense of liis convenisncc, lAs 
c mifort* pCfrhap? his liealtli. lie gives his lime, 
h i cir«, fris skill,* hie feelings are daily harrowed 
in, by k'ksucs of duties*, and what ispla record? 
iivlsy—if]tlicpatient die*, thop!ty*iciaq js blamed; 
t lie gets,.well, his first business probably is tp dis- 
his doctor* bill. No—no -71 cannot l|ye by 
ir: practice of m/ profession.** 

“ yfaU if you arc rssolrei to ^bandpft your 
Medical- sUfdb't, your income , will amply suffico 
[for yoii^ fitpport white you pursue *Mne other 
you try tho Ujr*’ J 


equity Is hidden from vulgar .eyes!—-and when 
all is learned;—when 1 have woven my web of 
wiles, then quietly cnsccnpo myself in the midst 
of it and wait for victims, qs a spider watches firi 
flics. No, that won’t answer. *’ r 

»* What if you should adopt & hollir calling 1 
your fino figure would appear 1 6 a great ad van* 
tago in tiro pulpit, and ypu are quite handsome 
enough to bo a favorite preacher among tho 
ladies." 

“ Excellent—to declaim to o multitude agiinst 
the pompa and vanities of till* wicked world Whllo 
my whblo hcayt was panting after their ijnjoy. 
incut. Whatever 1 nia^ bccomo in later days I 
am not yet quaiilScd to play Thrtujfe." 

u Nay, In my last auggrilton 1 did but jest, 
Erring ton, for 1 believe lliero aro few heavier sins 
than that of making the church-aislo the pith to 
worldly advantage. But what do you mean to 
do? Rema|p a bachelor aud live upon your an. 
nuily T* ’ 

** Tlml is one ol* tho impossibilities—my In* 
come would scarcely pay My tailor’s bill. There 
is but one rcaourco for me,-—I mU»t marry a 
fortune.” 

“Aud thus sell ‘ yourstlf for gold—ha, Erritig- 
tim?" 

»» No, 1 would put In one seals my fine prison, 
my talent, my fash ion ibid reputation, and in tho 
other tho lady’* fortune;'so that ono should coun¬ 
terbalance tiro others. It would bo only a fair 
exchange." 1 \ 

« And what do you mean to' say to your littls 
frieud, Mary Danvers t” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Lindsay, don’t speak of 
thtfi girl—I dare net allow myself to think of 
her. I lovo her to distraction, but I can ho lon¬ 
ger hope to make her my wifc." 

“ Why not ? With her domestic habits, her 
refined tastes, and tho economical ideas which 
her patents* limited means have ricdcMarily im- 
pirlcd, sho would make an estimable wife for a 
poor man," 

j » Ye#, for a man like you, Lindsay, but not I 
for one whoso extravagant fiabits arc loo deeply 
rooted y> bo destroyed by a change of circuin -1 
stances. I hesitated about marrying Alary, when 
L thought myself rich, because «Ae had no for* 

| tune, arid I certainly caftuot afford it now. 1 
have not 6 cen her since I learned my poverty,” 

“ My dear follow,” said Lindsay warmly, “ I 
havo known the want of money so often that I 
am fully sensible of its value; but the wealth of 
a Crrcaus would not tempt mo to barter my af¬ 
fection* There is but ono way to test your feel- 
i*\gs toward an heiress; ask yousclf whether, if 
Bho,wcrc dowerless, ydu would love and seek to 
win her. If your lioart replies in the affirmative 
you may, with a rife conscience, mako her your 
wife f but if you feel that hor wealth is tho only* 
magnet of attraction, then act liko an honorable 
man, and withdraw ftdm a pursuit which can 
only end in sorrow. A woman is easily deceived 
when her tailings ard interested, ahd the man 
who, under ftiso pretences, would rob her of the 
treasuro of her hflections,‘is a greater villain than 
the ihiof who steals her Bold." 

" Yon arc quite cloqueht, Lindsay." 

41 Because I havo witddssed dome of tho suffer¬ 
ing cafised by this accursed spirit of f6rtune*hunl‘ 
ing. It is scarcely three ycirs Since I drew up 
a maniage settlomv^a tar a ymmg ana Wfifin. 
hearted woman, who bestowed a largo portion of 
her wealth upon her impoverished lover, and 
would havo given all, without restriction, but for 
the caution of hor guardian. She was not atlrac. 
live h* ucrsoii, but'she ww ®n aflectionato and 
loveablo creature, proud of her husband, and hap¬ 
py in the thought that she had been enabled to 
bestow on him tho wealth which surrounded hi in 
with luxury. IIo wedded her only fdr that 
wealth,—ho obtained possession of all her avail* 
able properly, and then gave hiinself up to the un- 
restrained gratification of his vicious tastes. Hi* 
cruelty drove her mad, and a commission of la. 
nacy which ho has taken out, enables him to con¬ 
trol tho income of that portion of her estate which 
Is secured from his rapacity, while sho pines with- 
in tho walls of an asylum for tho insane.” 

11 But you cannot suppose, Lindsay, that all 
men aro equally base." v ' 

“ Do you romomber the story of Hariel, Who, 
when tho prophet predicted tho mutdci 1 and rap!ho 
which fie would afterward commit, exclaimed,' Is 
thy servant k dog that ho should do thlk thing V 
and yet tho prediction was actually fulfilled by 
him to the very letter. He who on enter upon 
so sicrcd an engagement pj that of marriage, 
with a consciousness that on his part it is only a 
matter of interest,—ho who can sin against his 
bettor nature in thus deceiving a woman who 
lovea and trusts him; cannot say what will be his 
fuluro conduct. No man can stay tho tide of evil 
within his heart, and he who will commit one un¬ 
principled act, may be easily led to continue his 
career of criire." 

“ You argue well, Lindsay, and yet 1 cannot 
afford to bo convinced by your reasoning. I want 
inonny—I have a thousand expensive tastes and 
habits which must bo gratified, and 1 shall so- 
rioosty undertake the task of courting an heirMt. 
But I had nearly forgotten tho object of my pre¬ 
sent visit. 1 intend setting out fbr the Springs 
next week, cin’t you spire a few days from your 
business, and take a trip with me to the summer 
resort of Fashion ?" 

’ “ I havo been thinkiug of indulging mySelf in 
a little extravagance, Errlngton; I fefil the need 
of relaxation, aud was debating whether to IraVs! 
North’or Pouth, but tho inducement of your so¬ 
ciety, 'Charles, is sufficient to decide the que*. 
lira.” 

: " Thank yon : I am ghd to find you so ac- 
Cetelb’o In this matter. Wo shall exchange cha¬ 
racters for a little while; you will be the idle man 
aud 1 tho busy one,—you will apprir as a more 
spectator, and I as an actor on tho stage of fa- 
ah ton, for I mean to commence Uio practice of 
tby now profcsiion among the belles of Saratoga.” 

So saying, Erring loti fluhg away tho end of his 
segtr and sauntered out of the office. 

“ There goes one, " said Uindsay to himself, 
u whom tlie world has spoiled ; hi* generosity has 
degenerated into profusenesa, HU liberality has 
inado him a spendthrift, his wit has drawn firound 
him a crowd of unworthy 'associates, and the ta* 
lents which might have won for him the admlra- 
tlon and regard of the estimable portion of society, 
arfi Wasted upon tho idle frivolities of a life of fa¬ 
shion.” 

la pursuance of their plan, a fow days after 
tboir converaatlofi, tho young man repaired toSa- 
ratoga, where, among the young and gay, tiro in. 
tollectuil and tho fashionable, the sensible and tho 
frivolous, th« modest,»ud presuming, the unaffect¬ 
ed and tho arrogant, both found ample scope for 
the indulgenao of their Individual tastes. But a 
few days were puftteiepVto ffiUatp 
such a life of excitement, aqd hq. vy*fi, ( alre«dy be. 
ginning to think of home, wh^a pqf «rrival in¬ 
duced him to prolong his stay,.anjl,excited U» 

keenest interest in the breast of his friend, Erring* 

*' >..\n .■ \ (■■* •' 


in, dividing hia attantion equally between both/— 
As they retired to their rooms, various remarks 
wero made Kspccling them, and as one or two 
persons present rocognifed tho geatlemau, the 
company wero soon in poeecB«oi> of all the infer, 
rnation which qould be derived from slight ac¬ 
quaintances. It was stated that Air. Ardley was 
an, Englishman, of largo fortune, and remarkable 
only for his lovo of clfirct, and his fondness for a 
prudentgaine of whisl} that ono of tiro ladies was 
hla daughter, and tho other, the daughter ky a for. 
me^ marriage, of liU sccrod wife. Such was the 
story set afloat immediately after their first ap- 


pcarmce. 

Tho father waa 


ton! 


t The usual crowd .were one 1 day ^riembfed '6a 
the piazza of the hoiet, to speculate on Uw'neV 
p«pe» <1. Uit#’jiieeniW froni tho oU#o, wlioni 
party Righted which wto defined to it- 

roraJ craoci ofotperirin! It eooiiftsd or iu dl- 
jelly grntlemih «n<(iwo Udin, on« of whom Wall 
attired in R ilyle tKrtiltUS Rdtpiod li thi'. 

“ Wlf '*U )i ccomc » delter tfii dl|j[«r Into the Yeriinl#,' whije ^ho jpther.' w R Rlrrtjde 'rtf.W lig^iit 
ubVuh if. S9»- U f''‘ ’• w “*j» Bfy, yytttn Unread- Rnd darV jreai wodhl 'hari'ttk«l an'dtdhj. 

n» tint interminable, mate of word! til'which ant, had o<R tM'bJd |<ratk(rf«hi>»ed wpmkil» ' 


jolly* good-humolcd man, 
with a verv red fece, very white hair, and a sly 
twinkle of tlie eye, which betokened a love of the 
good things of Mis life, whether Uj®y came » n 
shape of substantial viands; pleasant beverages or 
■porMing bon-moto. Bolbre his daughters ven¬ 
tured to exhibit themselves, he had already made 
acquaintance with half the gentlemen in the 
house, for it was qvlto impossible to resist hiM* in¬ 
finite humor,* espcc'nlly as ke had a habit ef 
thrusting his hands in'his pockets immediately 
after uttering a jest, aud jingling tho * small 
change’ with which he was always abundantly 
.implied, thereby giving the company auricular 
detnSnstration that his joke* were uttered by a 
' man who had wioniei.* 

If their characters might bo judged according 
to their style of dress, there could bo but JiUlo si- 
milartiy of disposition in the two half-sisters.— 
Attired in a rich embroidered satin \obe, and 
loaded witli jswelry, her emaeiated figure can- 
traded witliin the smallest possiblo compass, Miss 
Ardley entered the saloon with Moair of one who 
is conscious that nothing is wanting on her part 
to ensure success. But the report of her father’a 
wealth could not blind people to tho fact that h«r 
drab-colored complexion, light blue eyes almost 
destitute of lashes, and hair of tho tint and quality 
of tow, afforded small' claim to admiration on tho 
scoro of psrBonal attractions. Her sister, Mis* 
Mountfort, wan no beauty; a petite figure slightly 
inclining to en bon point, a face beaming with 
rosy health, a dark eye sparkling with intelfi- 
gencc, and teeth of pearly whiteness, redeemed 
her v/ant of regularity of features, and made 
amends fer a mouth rather too wide, and a fore¬ 
head somewhat too low. A plain silk dress dis¬ 
played the finely-rounded waist and well propor¬ 
tioned figure ; her dark hair, simply parted in 
front, was gathered into a full braid, in accord- 
ance with a fashion, which, though not becoming 
to more than one person in fifty, is admirably cal¬ 
culated to exhibit to advantage a small and beau- 
tiftiUy moulded head. Devoid of any ornament, 
except a small gold watch, which seemed worn for 
use rather than display, could bt considered such, 
the simplicity of her dress soon sitisficd those 
who weri inquiring “ which is the heiress ?” and 
Anna Modntfort found herself on this, •* on for- 
met occasions, only the appendage to her wealthier 
sislri. Bat she riemed quite content to be left, 
to the society of elderly ladies and married gen¬ 
tlemen, white the heiress was riding or walking, 
dancing or talking with foreign counts, whiskered 
dandies, moustached bbaux, and other distingue*, 
who usually assemble at a plaoo liko Saratoga.— 
A temper natnv»»V -^werful served to reconcile 
frtisa Ikbunvfbrt to the superiority of her H»ter in 
worldly advantage?, and to ** gu>»«ei »K« 

seemed almost unconscious of Uio comparative ne¬ 
glect she experienced. But Uio few wlio were 
sufficientiy interested by |ier naive manners, to 
watch Ihjt more closely, could not but notice the 
quiet smite which often lurked on her young lip, 
as bho beheld the interesting attentions which 
were lavished upon her unattractive sister. 

At their first appcaraacc both Lindsay and 
Errington had been attracted by the lovely counte¬ 
nance of Anna Mountfort, Her bright face 
seemed, like spring sun-«hine, to light up every 
thing it looked upon. Kindly feelings, warm af¬ 
fections, brilliant intellect beamed from every feo- 
turo, and even her , ignoraneo or contempt of the 
farina! etiquette of fathionablo life* was an addi¬ 
tional charm to men of taste and talent. But 
Errington could not afford to wasto his attentions 
upon toe dowerlesa beauty. It was necessary for 
him to make the best of his time, before tho etory 
of his impoverish in ent should debar him from the 
opportunities, which as a mm of wealth, he now 
enjoyed, and he accordingly devoted himself to 
the rich Mias Ardloy, tho reputed heiress of her 
father’s large estate, with au assiduity that could 
scarce fail of success. 

ChdrUs Errington had all the requisites for 
shifting in fashionable society. He was six feet 
high, and ho employed Ihe most skilful tailor in, 
town;—Ills hair was raven black, and, by the aid 
of his barber, was taught to Tallin graceful curls, 
after a trillion which is well adapted to conceal 
the defects of those, who, like king Midas, ate 
afflicted with asset' ears ;—bis whiskers and im¬ 
perial were as glossy as sultan Mahmoud’s dye 
could make them; and tho curve of his mous¬ 
tache was admirably calculated to display the clas¬ 
sical form of his mouth, while it afforded the be- 
tfftfit of contrast to his fine teeth. Add to these 
personal advantages, a quick wit at understanding 
and-ft'ready tact in adapting himself to tho cha¬ 
racters of his associate*, and it mast be acknow¬ 
ledged that he was by no means defleiont in the 
qualities most.essential tosucces* in fashionable 
life. It is time our hero was gifted with far higher 
attributes. He had talents of the noblest order— 
learning beyond his years—warm affcotions—and 
lofty impulses; but of what use were these in the 
careef of fashion and fertuiro-hunting 1 Hi* ta¬ 
lents could only mako bim feared by the weak, 
his learning might be a bugbear to tho ignorant, 
his affectioos were likely to interfere with his 
Worldly prosperity, and his better feelings might, 
pdrbaps, overturn some well-arranged scheme of 
advancement. As » matter of policy, therefore, 
all such inconvenient gifts were placed out of 
view. Liko the English duchess who pawned her I 
diamonds, and counterfeited them in paste, in or -1 
der to gratify her gambling propensities, Erring, 
ton was content to barter the true glory of nature, j 
and wear the false glitter of factitious advantages, 
in order to win the stake for which he wm now 
playing. 

Hs toon found that in the present instance his 
task would not be a very difficult one. Jfot tha^| 
the lady was hy any raejuu ignorant of theaparef 
with which sho was beset* but simply heq+ijoeshe, 
was perfectly willing to be caught in the hire of 
him whqm slro should like best- In, fact JpM 
Ardley was qo novice in iwjoty. tiho bad flfeady 
readied that uncertain age when a wppifU Ujjs^*, 
ally pretty well skilled in tiro knowle^f®qjuth# 
world, and, whatever might have.been her^tijivqa 
for not marrying earlier in. U$» *b* .Vetyinty^ 
showed no disposition to coynufy qt presort. • IjSfe 
ring too’* repyUtiop for wealth had firriWjuc#^ 
her to lirtop graqioi^ly to his bUndishq^ste* wd 
•he was not Inseqfiblo to the triumph ot ejiUiralh 
log ono of the handsomest, and most 
heroes of society. Totally destitute of ln|leltectnaj 
graces, Miss Ardley was gifted with th 1 * •Pffti**. 
of craft and spbttety which, in sequisitioa 'qf 
worldly gain, often fully supplies the place of men-, 
Ul'vigor. In the race of life, the creeping tor- 
toise more frequently reaches Um goal than the 
asplrUf eagle* *”4 cunning will often aUiw wbet 
Integrity nt * to **«• Coes dews sit 
^er persbritl detaets, mortified it the-fate vrtndi 
'bad eqftdcnMed : 4 er so long to a siagle I iki sad 
alarmed by thd growing attractions of Her stetri; 
whom she bad teenaged to keep «■» ef vtew «i 


loflg ns possible. Miss Ardiey npw (ictcrinincd to 
Uka sdvantsge of her position se sn heiress, apd 
rather to run the risk of weddin# R fortune-hunt¬ 
er, then to allow another season to pass, unijiar. 
tied, i , 1 

In tlie mean time, Mr. Ard),# looked on with 
as much Indifference ss if ho had been a mere 
spectator of tlie game which W.H doily played be¬ 
fore Itini. Uniformly kind and attentive to both 
his d.ogliters, he Becwrd to hitvo little affection 
for cither, and seemed tp,care 119 i^ore to; tho 
stvarni ef adreutorersy who eurrounded tire hefreea 
of hie fortune, than for. the coniparftive neglect 
which liisctop^Uughler experienced. Mr. Ardley 
was one of thaw yersoas, often iifet with in so¬ 
ciety, |ho consummate selfishness of whgf(| rift tire 
is do overlaid with egreesblo social qiislillisii'lhat 
the eriilence of the hidden vice U never suspected- 
There is a great differenoe between the amlshility 
tint springe from innate good fooling, and thkt 
which is only Uio result of refined ix;lf-ldte.In 
the one case, it is as the abundant crop of jjioh 
grain produced from a fertile soilia tho dtiior, 
it is Only ths growth of wlld-flower.; ibWn hy the 
wind in the crevices of a llutty rock ? stld yet 
mort persons, charmed by'the beaftiy Which nfeets 
their eye, will be fbnnd'to prixi riieti'thoie'ijofn. 
panioni, wbeee pleasant manners serv'd to dopcedl 
their UHfuratdd hearts. Mr. ‘Ardlej^l Store of 
anecdote, his resdy wit, his imperturbable good 
humor, hit amusing epicurism, which exhibited 
itself in bis fondness for cooking with his own 
hands his fayofite dishes, bis droll io^itstions 01 
distingtiiihed persons whom he hid met itt.sociely, 
and hid admirable 6uja singing,' msde hlth a great 
favorite wiiis all cliesee of persons. So long as 
he could cat, drink and be merry,—so long be hit 
bottle of claret and game of Wbist were iiot dchicd 
him, he cared not a pin fbr the mieehdnoee dr 
successes, the grieft or the joys, of all tho rest of 
mankind. - 

Led away by hla admiration of the fidntle 
Anna Mountfort, Lindsay had been as assiduous 
in Ilia attentions to her as hla friend Brim#ton 
In his devotion to her sister. Ho fodnd her mb- 
deat, retiring manners were the fruits of a high¬ 
ly cultivated mind, and a heart filled with all 
feminine feelings; and, id the opportunities af¬ 
forded him by the comparative negldut With which 
ehe was treated, he learned that her beauiy was 
the least of her attractions. But ho’was not too 
deeply infatuated to forget the cell of duly, and 
leaving Brrington to settle his affairs with the 
heiress, Lindsay retorted to hie dllice, resolving 
to baniih from his thobgbts tho lovely girl whom 
he was too poor to wed. He found this no easy 
task, howover; never before liad his want, of 
wealth seemed to him so severe a privation, and 
when tbe Ardleys took lodgings in New York, 
ho could not resist the .temptation of becoming a 
frequent visitor- 

In the mean time, Brrington had taken care 
not to loeo sight of the heiress.' Frond of. her 
conquest, Miss Ardley accepted, in the most pub¬ 
lic mannor, of his attentions, and tvpn seemed to 
take pleasure in displaying her power over hlirf. 
But the time came when ha dared no longer de¬ 
lay the decision of tho matter. Ills mosay was 
long since exhausted, his dsbts had accumulated, 
and his creditors bad only been induced to wait 
by tho tidings of bis.approachipg.giqyriagp. Jtf, 
waa alao alarmed by the appearance of a foreign 
mnnt, who,, after exciting the attention nf every 
body, by riding through Broadway on horseback, 
attended by two grooms- in liveries of bluo and 
silver, condescended to. pay .court (a tho ladies. 


the th|#i’of wounded pride crossed her fair face, 
“ perhska you think 1 shall bfc a burden JU y'bu 1 
—prutfnoii uity rrtiulre thal'yau ahbsld iwcd a 
woman-of fortune, rather than a dowerless or¬ 
phan,"] 1 . ■ ■> :hi 

"^Wta,—Miss Mountfort, this is unkind 1 lit 
is but ifor your own sake, I hesitate.- Gdd' kndats 
how cheerfully 1 could encounter poverty and pri¬ 
vation for 'you, but you are -accustomed to the 
rich ippointmcBts ef a wbaltky hoifosheid, i and 
how caAyoa endure the ehctrge.'t - 
I “ Ym forgot, LffAsay, tiut l enjdy thoso lua- 
uricKfdjly upon suffkntBcc," said Mi.i kloiutlfort , 1 
witji *qW cl ‘ hmk, I* you forget that though living- 
iu the ^idtt af sptpwter, am absolutely jloor." 

“N^fAnns, btd I not knowh you to bo dreli- 
tilth of fbrtttne, I>ould have sotfered iu silence 
thq pan#* of ltopelaaeaffection, but wduld nevtr 
havo made known to you my feelings. Yet, hero-' 
(o|ore,[ybur father's kindness’ has scoured you 
froiii qU the incsstranisBces of a narrow incoiho, 
anji sit'Uie wjfe of a poor nfab, tiieto wilt be 
nccesr jty for eobnomy and treatraint, of which you. 
iitiis dream." . 1 ‘ 

" t nail not shrinlt from toy duties, Lindas#; 
bait ydg not trust me bren as I trust you ?”• and- 
as sbe sgoke sbe laid her band on his. ' 'p ' 1 

" Tntsi^yon T 'yes—with my whoto heart," ex¬ 
claimed |dad«ay, passionately, as ho presreddtut 
little fisad to his lips. . .- 

Just at this moimint, Mr. Ardlcyenlcfed the 
room, witii a niopt wh'itsstcdl eipresaiqu of .face, 
and liolding nn .open, letter. At l|ie tight , of 
Linitnyr lie pattsed, ^ru( road aloud titq foilotving 


words t 


MV tif# Fxvnsa.-r , , . 1 - 

CircbpislBiices which you dodbttess iiuiTerstand, have 

iduced me to takes step,twhinyoa ’- 

since 111 nulling mywlflo a.uiu - 

■Undiuf 111 society, ! ti.i'n'olily Pil 

advice. | fiWns! luknMttW.lnioriu 


induced mo tu take s -■'. jVS'tiich'yon will, t trust,exciuh, 

— .—- '' *— *—111 of fortuub, and pipd 

. tlillotvvd your reponted 
ics. [ fiWnt! iu»rrtadithii!oioeiini| and, after to-iunr- 
row, Ws shall ho at the Attor Heuuu, whero we oliall Im 
happy, to reectvo the eowsiutailtoa ofoor ftiendsd 
I - Vqur.pAclioapie .loughier, 

■ ■ , J*hc Enniauion. 

Iin#|Mi^ end Miiw Mountfort listened in mulo 
amsiefount to this sipgult^ epistle, and aivnited 
the etplb^on.of (nrentti wrath, which they ox- 
peotedi Would follow, ‘ Bui, Mr. 'Ardley was too 
fond of hts ease I9 get in a' passion about trifles. 

“Prav, sir," said lie, to Liiidsay, “wore you 
privy this plan ?’* 1 


as re- 
incoiiic is 


t give you my worS,.Mr. Ardley, liial it was 
h tnlcd to lue." ,, / , ' , 

" Wliat is the foituno or your ' friend, ErHng- 
ton ksVqd tb'o anxious father., 1 ' ' 

Linfsa# hesitated, until' tho ijii'cstibii 
peafod , 1 wlion ho replied, “ 1 byliere Ills ihcoi 
about, a tiiouund dtillars a year.” , 

“ Aithousand dollars! tiot,more tliqif 'a thou- 
aaml. dyl]nri! why I thought lio i'as almost a, 
foif/jonjfiff,’’ojclaimed Mr, Ardjey-. 

. US was once very wealthy, l>n|ltiic fallurebf 
tho house'of Brrington &. Co.' in,New (Jrleans, 
has itanod him; an annuity, wiyni lio draws 
from Ms mbtiicr; ia all lio ftow poesoucs." 

/'Tgen Jane has mode . » j>)pity,business out 
Isur ]wcll-managed clopoment. SfjV would nut 
qsk (nji consent for foar I 'weuldt tbt' .lho whdto 
v«b, fid I ouppom, Mr^rti^VaS-^^^ 
iqofihvehiom naVddpments. —if 

diamond cut disnioud i Upon my noul 


trmb, i nd I 

* Im 

p>tf. >’»dii 


it iq,4 OapitaJ. jok#,'!,and, tlio^j^r, 1 


l To^ 


reputed weqlty. Tkt* distinguished indiviilaitl, 
who possessed tho Superior advantages of two 
inches additional eUture t and a title, began to 
show symptoms of rivalship in thp good grace# 
of Miss Ardloy, and Krringtou felt tliore w^s no 
time to be Io«t. - Seiting the earliest opportunity, 
he breathed his protestmtiona of love into tho wil¬ 
ling ear of tho lady, and was overjoyed to find 
that he was not doomed to Bigh in vain. But, 
knowing that an application to her father would 
necessarily involve the discovery of his straighten¬ 
ed circumstances, he endeavored, without alartn- 
ing the lady’B suspicions, to offer satisfactory rea¬ 
sons for keeping their engagement secret from 
her family. Miss Ardley entered ftilly’thto hifc 
plans, and assured him that U would' be lin)te4- 
sible to obtain her father’s consent to thoir unlon,' 
alleging, that by the will of her mother, frbm 
whom the fortune had descended, the property 
Was to become hers, immediately updn her mkr- 
rlage, and that' H Waa consequently tho intertit 
of her father to defer euch an evetot osietig 4a 
possible. These tidings' were art tally designed 
to incite Errington to greater ardor tlian he hid 
yet shown, and their effect was quiie eqihl'to 
her expectations. He immediately proposed an 
elopement and with less hesitation than he b&4 
expected or even wished, she consented to a flan- 
dcstino marriage. . 

It was with strange, sad feelings that Erring* 
ton pondered on hi* future destiny, when he re- 
tamed homo on that evoetful averting. He had 
gone too far to retrace bis steps, and, therefore, 
reflection could do him tto good; yet ho indulged 
it until his brain reeled on the very verge of mad¬ 
ness. He felt that he had pledged himself to wed 
a woman of unattractive person, of vulgar man- 
aers, of uncultivated mind aud, as he doubted qot, 
of harsh temper,—a woman, in short, whom he 
should blush to introduce os his wife. IIo was 
conscious that be had cocrificed his happiness, 
and ho could not but ask himself whether gold 
was worth the price he was about to pay for it. 
He was half tempted to break off the alliauce.but 
his eye fell upon a bundle of unpaid bills and ho 
knew not how to resist so powerful no argument. 

During these proceedingu, Lindsay had allowed 
his affections to become too deeply interested in 
the orphan sister, and he now bitterly reproached 
himself for his folly in thus exposing hiawelf* to 
the fascinations of her society, lie fetl ti)4t Ite 
had acted unwisely, but he determined to make 
amends for bis error by an instant and total With¬ 
drawal of hi* attention!. Hs aecordifi^lv' left 
home ono evening, with a resolution to mike it 
his ferewefl visit to Miss Mountfort, since hi* 
poverty forbade Mob to offer her his bind. But, 
alas, fer tho weakness of lovers’ vows! He fotifcd 
Miss Mountfort atari, and, unfortunately for his 
good resolutions, the conversation assumed a tone 
of sentiment, Which proved fetal to bis pruden¬ 
tial calculations, o> well ks to his send* Of botrit. 
Scarcely Obosefcm* of the ftxfl meaning of the 
words be ottered, he avowed his tare to tbe gen. 
jle girl, and with a atiagttd' feeling of ryptnrc 
malt srlCrepcoacb, Warned that bis affection 
was nbt nareqoi ted. Hot when the tumult of Id* 
^iipaght* had somewhat subsided, be femembered 
that dirty .required' tym ( to mal*e 4 feank, state- 
gient uf i|is wIqri be stauld ipyolre 
Miss Moeattat in an onffSfenMut of wMch she 
might afterwarf repqn*. 

*1 h«vo orrei—AeepJ/, en^, dotr' MU* 
kfpunfort," uM Re, " in tbno yMding totiie imt 
puke* of top heart*;' (’ can only offtr yotf ■ hoih. 
bl, baoe, oud * nitow fortunq. My utnioot eit 
ertioai can' bkt talsurt foe 'an' iaeofo* of frfthon 
hunfini dollar*, and my. mother and sister hero * 
claim i •pod slid,which efonwt’he dfol ft otWd. Cow 
you ooomt tsi sNsre the simpts comforts df thM 

ahodci ''wMtfii is Wijhtasfod hy ftfo ttfofcinb of 
•ffeotiuo, hot destitfoe of kit tho n y pllhn aes of 

3 1" ' ' ; u- •i'- . i»t t 1 

swfo o wifir ho oawteat with, tho Wt wM*k 
for si fosthfoi Liodsay:If>,, s«id. Mias 
Mfontfart, "hot fi rh sfV*. t o j rt ifohi* J>» , wMW 


Aircwi^ 00 Iko soft, 

laughter. 

I-iiiJssy looked at liim with, ttatonuilitnciit, slut 
could only attribute his conduct to Uio influcnco 
of his favorite claret, but thh arch stitil, wliicli 
oat on tiio lip of.Aofta Mouairottj.was.nipre tfiys. 
urionsjo him lit^i tko obforepfroua niin)i of jior 
fttliqr;_ ,Ho wqited iii vain, l|owovcr, 1 for on ox- 
plauatitm of tho jut, for.Aijn'a wliispered soinc- 
thiug in her fatiisr'H ear, which served lo rcsto.ro 
him to liis .usual caution, and Lindsay \vas at a 
Ions to understand wbat could luakq a daughter^ 
olopeineat so goojl a joke. - , ( . , , 

A fow yreoks odor the events just recorded, a 
tniall «e!ect bridal party wore usemjblqd in St. 
Paul's Cliufcli. Tho cjiiof actors in thcj^ceac, 
wdro our friends, Lindsay and Miss Mountfyrl, 
whilo tire moot distioguisbod persons in their 
train were Mr. and Mrs. Erringl.n, whose elope, 
mc'nt haij so reqeptly forftiqd tiiq “ nine day icon- 
der'*'ot tiie rishiqfttble^prid. Mr. Ardloy, tyliq 
gave'away Uio afepte<] in high spirits, and 
foil df iP-repr«isod 1( rairtli ay hy w^ypored in'^ij>. 
W'br oaoh coachmayi on ioaylng tho qjiurcl],— 
Thh bridegroom wqa, to* ftiuch occupied .witif, i)iq 
own tkougbt. to notico , t|i»t,|ti>e caf^ages, werq, 
'proeboding in a direction different from that 
Which they had pursttrd on their way to Uio 
church, Biit iA a feW qtomenls t^by 'turned lnt^’ 
Orta bt Uio ^nost splehdiy streets, in tho tipjicr pyt 
of tho city,—fbo steps wore, let down, jtnd.mar* 
shelled by Mr. Ataiey f ,lho, qqitipqny. etjfor^J a 
foatoljr house, forulslKfl.in ,tbq mqet((iipqri) man-, 
nor. Lindsay stared in ^tieat wonder, and liqd 
jtirt 1 come to tire copbijtfjoa tbal his'fatiiqr.iti.ijiw 
-about to ina^qthj.tilliop yery 


present—but odq, wjtich l]ttj?,, suited (lio. "fortune 
of tho bridegroom, wften jlr. Ardloy Icd hiin 
aside, and beckoning,'to.Erriugtfin to foljoty .^icni,, 
thus addressml,theoi^ In: 

" Busincas before plepqure, g^flqn^eii;,,]et ,us. 
nettle ogo affair wq ,<jiua, aupip! 


O. 

tuoue repast with a better rejiafr- , My 'wif^.yya^ 
very woititiiy, and leafing t/io effect, iwbjcl' 
great a fortune' might have, u^on her. dauj 
character, she made a wilj,, by which she . 
queathed to pie the upo of all tlie, income,.pro-, 
rided, I kept tho child in ignorance of liqf, ^rqq- 
peels until hqr lwentiet(t yqar. . This cduyt^on 
was easily fulfilled, and’ just twelve iiiontbs qgp, 
slip learned that sbo- WU ap hqircss- But. hqt 
romantic temper 1*^ hef lo jvish. thq, eqcrcf qtiil 
kept, in ordef jtq.tert l^s' sincerity ■ of her suitors, 
end as I w^s thus,enabled,fo, rqtoin U;q ,ijacqtne 
another year, you m*3! surp. I m?do no objec-, 
tiqu,. But site ia of pgpjtp^dpy, aitd j( mu»t hero- 
after, be content , with a .bare, two thousaud a 
year,.Whleh is mine by the, bequpet .of, her mo¬ 
ther.'’ . 


.** Of whatpdo yqu speak If exclaimed lirring-, 
tori, ee Lindsay^waa abyUt tO.fsh thq sqijne quy-. 
tioii, “ Jano ii^prsty utofrp.Vlfh Ityputyreno.,", , 

“Indeed sbo js,,my good sir; |puf,,w(fp will 
never ,«ep thfrfy^io.egaiij,^^ Mr.^^,F,ffmgtop^.but f, 
km eppaking,qf, Aqua floujitfp^, uyr, ^np%fogh,., 
tel, the hpiress of tba ^|prfp, Jbftufl(f, r»bjch fapio, 
so kindjy beetowpd, o^jppp. ^'Lta^ay^na 
po*itireiyr/^]>i(|o j>e f«|M| vAm 

at sn eailicr pqrije(l,btrt,H fqay^nqff.fiOSgrqtul.to 
you upop obtainipg with Ijbq lip#(l ipf yppr lovoly 
bride, an;,es|pfa .worth jiftpen thqojqpda yeaf.'’, 
••AndJaaoff’gaq^di^iipgtojU, 

“ *• q n *ilW Jft,* 8 <*wu<y ef, M. Wfif 
during her life, which will ba dopblfd pf.gjy 
death. Had ypq.aahed, tpfi for ,tho (y»U,d,of,,(U| 
ddughgpy, I shoqidUy$ ; |^;ny»pjyjtij l uo(l fc I;y.|j^ 
honor of a gentlpmap, tp .Ul|,-yoH,the t ! i;# , r'r 


spootiqg.her prpsjjee fr, byt yon .phpppe, tp tuara^, 

Jtwl *w* : 


now,iwap, l the b«gpfita. pf, jqur.,pwR,fo|ly f .,|^Iq,. 
Ljndeay. any .foturo, imuitlpa, yop foxy 
poke shpll bp prorqptiy pttewpred, aqd. all.tiiq, 
pecepsary <|ocunpqqte p^pjf hf puf,|pto ypur h«dp 
hf> R? gopd M.jtp.joxcgjp, 

•T *5 .rqedy,tp ( hftt qv», 

CO, »* soon as I ehiU h»« .cookcd ttio dp}ifioup 
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It afforded at least some comfort to the dispirited girl, that her brother did 
not devote them without effect. In the course of his first campaign, young 
Kauldin bad an opportunity of distinguishing himself under the eye of the Em¬ 
peror , m the second, he had the happy fortune of obtaining la croix des braves; 
and Florentine felt herself armed against the cold looks and haughty interroga¬ 
tions of the ladies of the chateau, when they visited the farm to bargain for 
fresh honeycomb, and demand what news of the conscript. Other vexations, 
however, were in store for her. A son of the house-steward of the Comte de 
Ulairval, smitten perhaps no less with her excellent qualifications asathriUy 
housewife than with her pretty face and promised dower, thought proper to de¬ 
mand her hand in marriage ; and as the Clairval family deigned to support his 
suit, the old farmer gave a conditional assent to the proposals of Prosper 
Anguie But Florentine happened to entertain strong prejudices against this 
pretender to her hand. Previous to Victor’s departure, her brother had re¬ 
peatedly pointed him out to her abhorrence, as dissolute, violent, and vindictive; 
a id there was a betrayal of ferocity in the glances of his eye, which overpower¬ 
ed her timid nature with vague apprehensions. It was necessary to disguise 
from parents so kind, either her aversion, or its motives ; but old Raulain, un¬ 
willing to offend his patrons at the chateau by an absolute rejection of their pro¬ 
tege, contented himself with pleading Florentine's youth and general objections 
ti matrimony; granting permission, meanwhile, to Prosper to attempt the court¬ 
ship, on condition that if, within a twelvemonth, he did not succeed in over¬ 
coming her repugnance, he would quietly abjure his pretensions. 

Prosper Anguie, hu father and friends, smiled while they listened to those 
terms, for the young man was, without question, the gaye3t, brst-looking, 
best-dressed, and best-mannered suitor likely to fall id the share of the fasti¬ 
dious damsel of Franchetour; and none of them doubted, and least of all the 
hero of ihe romance, but that within the given period Florentine Raulain would 
surrender herself at discretion to be the bride of her self-sufficient admirer. 

Circumstances, indeed appeared to favour their view of the case Prosper, 
a«vare how much hi9 chance of securing the hand of the co-heiress of the weal¬ 
thy Breton larmer depended on the steadiness of his conduct and mildness of 
bis demeanour during this year of probation, assumed a virtue where he bad it 
hot; laid aside, or seemed to lay aside, his habits of dissipation and impetuosi¬ 
ties of temper, and, instead of being heard of at fetes and fairs as a brawler in 
'vine-houses, or dicer in booths, was found seated, evening after evening during 
the winter, within the vast chimney-corner of Franchetour ; or, during the 


y,''.™™?* h «n>self wnh pruning the luxuriant shoots of tho vines over- 
A 11 l "° trel,lc0 of a 8 ar <‘ri seat known hy the name of Florcntin’s bower, 

that .h» W ! ,S ! a , UOrl ? S en .°“« h i aild llle fair Object of his worship began to fear 
: • e should no longer hnd reasonable objections to a suitor who, she knew 

!, wny, still remained personally distasteful to. her. But when Prosper, finding 
nis sighs and glances, his courtesies and attentions, insufficient to achieve tho 
conquest to which he had devoted himself, he wisely hn upon a last resource, 

inch succeeeded beyond,his utmost expectations. He made it the business of 
is i e to procure the earliest and most ample information concerning the move- 
v,cr 1) I gran<! 3Ilay ' more es P eclJ lly concerning the detachment in which 
viriur lUulain was serving; and scarcely ,a ivoek passed but he contrived to 
nnnq tidings to tho farm, gratifying to the pride, or soothing to the terrors of 
r luroutitie and her family 

Nevertheless, his evil genius still prevailed. He could not bring himself to 
record all the good ho heard of the character and conduct of a man whose en¬ 
mity towards himself he suspected, and with reason, to be the origin of the pro- 
! faction llls sult » anti Ver y seldom could he be induced to wm the heartfelt 
hanks and glowing smile of Forerituie for his tidings of the prowess of her be- 
i l0 . ve ‘ J br0lIier » without attempting to dim the lustre of Victor’s feats by anecdotes 
ol the superior heroism of one of his brother soldiers, a certain Alphonse Dericourt 
, , ,u ' cr > ^ 1 > drJ °f worsteif-hcp—on whom the Emperor had bestowed, on 
he held of battle, a decoration taken from his own breast. But though Floren- 
, t,ne ‘ lste hed grudgingly to these recitals of the valour of a stranger placed in en¬ 
vious comparison with that of her beloved brother, she was grateful for circum¬ 
stantial detail* which she could not otherwise obtain. She loved to hear of the 
marchings and countermarchings of tho division in which Victor was included— 
of the renown of the generals under whom he served—of the position assigned 
them in the ranks of the grande artnee —till at length she began to forgive the . 
said Alphonse Dericourt the fame which 3eemcd to he in some measure shared 
by her brother; and to feel gratefully and almost affectionately mcltned towards 
the bnnger of glad tidings. 

She taught herself to smile upon Prosper in return for his intelligence, and be¬ 
gan to rejoice whenever she caught a glinjpse of his person entering the arched 
gateway of the farm. 

Ibis gradual change of feeling towards him did not, however, operate ad 
vantageously on the conduct of one whose character was still unaltered. Al¬ 
ready weary of the self-denial he had imposed on himself, young Anguie returned 
to his original habits of libertinism ; at firpt secretly and with measure, but not 
without the usual evil consequences attendant on such relapses His idle com¬ 
panions, pleased to win him back after a pitiful or simulated reformation, exerted 
themselves to the utmost to render his former ways, ways of added pleasantness, 
involved him in a thousand follies, and soon inspired him with new vices and 
wilder wickedness. Still, through all his indiscretions, Prosper was cautious to 
keep up appearances at the farm : however his nights might pas;,, he was careful 
that a portion of every day should be devoted, as usual, to Florentine and 
Franchetour ; and that his misdemeanours should be perpetrated only in presence 
of those who entertained no connexion with the Raulin family He knew it to 
lie the interest of many of his associates to whom he owed considerable sums of 
money, to guard from the suspicions of his future father-in-law the fact that he 
was a gambler, a drunkard, and a brawler, and doubted not that las personal in¬ 
fluence was now sufficiently established to secure his prosperous marriage; part 
of h lorentine's dowry being already devoted to tho payment of his debts, and 
speculations being entertained among the ruffians, his companions, concerning 
the remaining moiety of old Raulain’s property, which ihe chances of war were 
so likely to throw into the hands of her husband. For the disasters of the im- i 
penal army were now, in &piie of the deceptious bulletins of government, be- 
coming generally discussed ; and the calamities of the Russian campaign had 
for some time past driven sleep from the pillow of Florentine Raulain. and 
peace from tho hearthside of Franchetour At length, from bail to worse, the 
voy worst brought consolation : the imperial eagle fell to the earth—lost, though 
not dishonoured. And the last tidings of the army brought by Prosper to the 
farm announced Napoleon to be a captive, the allies to be triumphant in the 
capital, and the family of Clairval off to the Pas de Calais, to welcome back the 
Bourbons to the throne of France. It was a mingled yarn, but good seemed to 
preponderate; for Victor might now be expected home agatn, and a letter 
in h^ own hand-writing soon certified the fact that his furlough was obtained, 
and that he might shortly be expected in Bretagne. From that moment, half 
poor Florentine's days were passed on a green hill side, overlooking the high 
road, from whence she hoped lobe the first to note the arrival of her brother 

And the first she was! Hers was the first ear that caught the well-known 
tones of his manly voice, measuring his footsteps on the causeway by the refrain 
of a military air, while, with his knapsack on his shoulder, and his bonnet dc 
police stuck gallantly on his head, he took his way towards Franchetour from the 
Croix de St. Maithc, where he had been deposited by the diligence de Rennes 
But she was amazed to perceive that Victor was not alone ; although superior 
m fortune and condition to the majority of hia comrades, she know he was the 
last man on earth to affect the enervate appendage of a serving-man ; nor was 
the figure by which he was accompanied oy any means characteristic of a de- J 
grec inferior to his own But she gave herself no time to ponder on the case; 
with the swiftness of a roe, Florentine fled down the h-U-side, and amid mutual 
exclamations of “My sister!” “ My dear brother!” was locked in the arms of 
Victor. At last come the moment of explanation, and 11 My friend Alphonse 
Dericourt, who has come to pass a month with us at the old farm,” served as 
sufficient interpretation of the mystery. 

Who now so happy as the family at Franchetour! Even the old farmer was 
willing to pardon the former petulance of his boy, while he listened to the re¬ 
citals of the two young soldiers, and began to fancy that the eagle might have 
formed as exciting a national emblem as the Jleur de hs and the drapeau blanc; 
more particularly when young Victor half assented to his proposition that, should 
the peace prove permanent, his discharge should be purchased by a substitute, 
that he might return to settle at once in the bosom of his family. For Victor 
Raulain, amid the perils and hazards, the crosses and vexations of a soldier’s 
life, had almost forgotten the minor annoyance derivable from the influence of 
the Clairval family ; and had ho long been comparatively independent, as scarcely 
to apprehend that his thriving and happy family could still remain subjected to 
little less than feudal tyranny. 

It was not till the return of evening brought the arrival of Prosper Anguie ; 
and a single glance of the eyes, now habituated to scan and scrutinize the ways 
of man and woman, assured Victor that the son of the Clairval mailre d hotel 
came not only as a lover, but as a lover was received, and a cloud gathered upon 
the brow of the young soldier. He had cherished other hopes—other views for 
his sister; had more than once whispered to Alphonse in the hour of cheer suo } 
ceeding the hour of danger, * l 77iou, and thou only, shall be the husband of 
Florentine ” nor could he now refrain from seizing the earliest opportunity to 
take her apart and question how it had chanced that, after all his warnings, she 
should have ventured to pledge her affections to a libertine such as Anguie? 
Prosper, too, could not have been seen in a less favourable light than on the 
evening in question. To behold a stranger—a young and handsome stranger, 
installed under Raulaw’a roof, was naturally irritating to his feelings; but the 
discovery that the interloper was none other than the Alphonse Dericourt, so 
often the subject of his enthusiastic encomiums, filled him with distrust and 
consternation Already he discerned a rival, and a rival favoured by Victor, in 
the fine, frank, open-hearted hussar: and turned aside, gloomy and unrejoicing, 
when he saw all beside gladsome and gay at Franchetour. 

There is nothing so difficult, so impossible, as for the ungenerous and j 
artful to enter into the impulses of an honourable and ingenuous nature ; 
Had Prosper, on discovering the unabated dislike of his future brother-m-law, 
addressed him with spirit and candour, saying, “ Such and 3uch I was when 
you quitted the country ; but time has wrought a change in my character, and 
should I be so happy as to become the husband of Florentine all shall be well 
m our household, and orderly in our career. Give me your hand, Victor, and i 
think better of your future brother,”—the prejudices of young Raulain would 
have given way before the frankness of the appeal; but Prosper was deeply 
conscious that time had wrought no revolution in his character, and, dreading 
the clear-sighted investigations of a brother’s love, chose to envelop his inten¬ 
tions in sullen silence, where he could not hope to win by conciliation. 

The morrow came, and even the devoted vassal was disgusted by the airs of 
disdain with which the household of the Cornte de la Tour-Clairval saw fit to 
maik their consciousness of the return of his son. Ho felt that Victor was 
covered with the scars of honourable wounds received in the defence of ins 
country ; and for a moment rose so far superior to his prejudices, as to assert 
i that it mattered little under what ensign of victory the distinction had been achie¬ 
ved. He even turned a deaf, or scornful ear lo the inquiry of the elder Anguie 
—the grey-headed steward—whether u was his intention to convert Fran- 
I chetour into a barrack for the invalided minions of the Corsican; and on 
! the query being reiterated, sternly replied that 44 Alphonse Dericourt was 
neither an invalid nor a minion, but a gallant soldier, the chosen friend of his 
only son.” 

“And it may be the future husband of your only daughter,” sneered the in- 
tendant. 

i ‘ 4 That's as she herself decides!” replied the old man, unblenchingly. But 
although he did not choose the arrogant Anguie to discern the discomfiture 
which such an insinuation had produced in his mind, it must be owned that, on 
that day, he regarded with less than hia usual complaisance the handsome friend 
! of Victor seated beside his domestic board. He said not a word, however, in¬ 
dicative of so inhospitable a sentiment; and if moved to reply with petulance 
to certain comments hazarded by Alphonse on the shark-like eagerness of the 
Clairval family in following the vessel of the state, now that a share of its pelf 
and provisions was likely to be appropriated to their rapacity, he did not avoid, 


even to himself, the mouve of his ill-humour. He might have been as dis¬ 
courteous as he choso, and Alphonse would have heeded it not; for he felt that 
already Florentine smiled upon him; alroady saw in him all she had dreamed 
of as most attractive in a lover—moat endearing in a husband. He was Victor 
himself, Victor, less rough, leas irritable ; he was Victor’s friend too, her fa¬ 
ther’s guest, and soon her own infatuated adorer. To avow his attachment,, 
even to her brother, however, was out of the question ; for old Raulain made no 
secret of his engagements with Prosper Anguie ; and as Florentine had at pre¬ 
sent uttered no declaration of her intentions to. profit by her father’s sanction, 
and discard, at the close of the twelve months of probation, the suitor who, m 
the course of the first six months, had undoubtedly made some advances in her 
favour, delicacy sealed the lips of all parties concerned. The farmer* mean¬ 
while, did not interfere to prevent his daughter accompanying the two friends 
when they proceeded on their fishing expeditions by the Bide of those bright 
brooks intersecting the shady pastures of tho neighbourhood of Franchetour; 
and Florentine and Alphonse often sat together under the hazel-bushes, listen¬ 
ing to the thrush and blackbird, or watching the silent progress of the blossomjr 
summer hours, while Victor reckoned, with triumphant pride, tho weight of his. 
basket of trout or grayling, apparently satisfied that his friend was reciting the 
hair-breadth 'scapes of their mutual compaigns, and hia sister (like the gentle 
lady wedded to the Moor), seriously inclining her ear to listen. And when, on 
their return homewards, between the green thickets of the bocagc % the lovers 
lingered together, behind, and out of Vidor’s sight, he did not trouble himself 
to turn and seek them, but patiently awaited their coming up to join him; 
concluding that they were amusing themselves gathering from the thorn bushea 
the tufts of wool left there by his father’s flock on their road to the pastures* or 
pulling down branches of pale wild honeysuckle, to adorn the brows of the lovely 
Florentine. * 

Need it bo recorded that, while in the course of similar expeditions, the 
friendship of the three daily strengthened and increased, the hatred of the all 
but defeated Proper Anguie grew darker and more vindictive. At first he at¬ 
tempted to mingle in their sports and pleasures, but soon found himself utterly- 
repulsed by the indifference of their demeanour; ami the fourth of a partie 
quarree , of which three members alono are congenial to each other, has as¬ 
suredly a part to play, far beyond the patience of a man unaccustomed to con¬ 
trol his irregularities of temper. At the farm, and under the sanction of the 
elder Raulain, he enjoyed greater advantages; and, still treated by the father 
and mother as the affianced lover of their daughter, sometimes ventured on 
words and looks addressed to Florentine, which provoked against himself words 
and looks of a far less gentle nature on the part of Alphonse Dericourt. 

It was in the course of one of these evening re-unions, when one or two 
neighbours had been united at Franchetour m commemoration of the Vigil of 
St Roch, a popular patron of that part of the country, whose f6t» was to bo 
duly celebrated in the little town of Beauchdtel, at two leagues distance from 
the farm, on the following day, that old Raulain happened to let fall a word or 
two expressive of his relianco of the completion of his daughter’s engagements 
with Anguie’s son, at the cloae of the year; Prosper himself was not present at 
the moment of this startling declaration, which was doubtless intended a* a 
word of warning to the presumptuous young soldier, who, in spite of his frank 
avowals of poverty, was evidently beginning to cherish hopes of obtaining the 
hand and affections ol Florentine. Not a word, however,did Alphonse hazard 
expressive of surprise or disappointment; but, though waiting a calmer hour 
to appeal to the friendship of Victor, and the tender mercies of lus father, his 
vexation found vent m a different channel. Above the baseness of breathing 
an insinuation against the absent Prosper, he took upon lumsolf a soldier’s pri¬ 
vilege of pledging a health to the Captain of Elba, of deriding Bourbons and 
BourbomsU ; and, above all, of including in his sneers the house of Da Tour- 
Clairval, and its magnifico of a steward. Heated by the convivialities of the 
evening, no less than by the unexpected hint of old Raulain, he was not to be 
silenced by the remonstrances of Victor, the entreaties of Florentine, or the 
angry gestures of the guests Even when the farmer harshly commanded him 
to silence, and bade him remember in whose presence he was standing, it was 
not till still more angry words had passed between himself and Victor (who 
felt compelled to stand forth the champion of bis father), that the intemperate 
lover could be induced to hold his peace. 

The scene was a painful one to all parties. But on the following morning the 
two friends were to set forth together, to the town of Beauchatel, to assist in 
the celebration of tho fete; and, before their departure, Victor voluntarily 
pledged himself to his father and mother, and above all, to Florentine, that he 
would profit by their excursion, to hold a conversation with Dericourt likely to 
preclude all possibility of a recurrence of his offence. The bright sun of an. 
early autumnal morning shone upon the two friends as they issued forth together 
from the farm; and Florentine and her mother stood at the gate, nodding and 
greeting till they were out of sight. 

Towards evening both stood there again, looking out smilingly and confident¬ 
ly for their return ; for tb^ mother and daughter having declined taking part in 
the day’s amusements, the two young men had mutually agreed to rest con¬ 
tented with the enjoyment of the morning’s diversions, a joule sur Vtau on the 
Loire, foot-races, mats de cocagne f and similar pastimes, without absenting 
themselves from Frmcbetour for tho sake of the evening dance. But it seem¬ 
ed that their resolutions had been ill-fortified ; for twilight caine, and yet they 
lingered ; and night closed in, and still they were away. Florentine grew un¬ 
easy, but said nothing ; while old Raulain, without experiencing a moment’* 
uneasiness, found much to say; blaming his son for his love of idle dissipation, 
and blaming Alphonse as the misleaderof his son. It was in vain that Floren¬ 
tine kept protesting the next, the very next, would bring them back. The 
usual hour of rest arrived, but no revellers from the fair of Beauchatel; and 
Raulain, as he passed into his bed-room for the night, turned towards hia daugh¬ 
ter, to observe, with significant petulance,—“ So much as you have always 
found to urge against Prosper Anguie’s love of wassailing, admire now this 
soldier, for whom you would desert him; he is at heart a greater libertine !** 
And Florentine found not a word to utter in reply ; for she was weeping bitterly. 

The next morning, before daybreak, she was again at the gate, peering out 
with swollen eyes through the dim twilight; for still were the truant# absent 
from the farm. Not a soul, however, was visible on the deserted road, nor was 
there a foot-print on the untrodden dust. She looked again and again, till bet 
eyes were strained to blindness, but again and again in vain ; when at last she- 
discerned the sound of coming voices on the air, and saw at a distance tbe 
shadow of advancing figures ; but not, alas! the two she watched for, nor any 
twain were there. It was a crowd, a trampling and dense multitude (bat ap¬ 
proached the farm—some talking, others weeping: and four among the tbrong r 
four sirong men m the midst, bearing forward a dark and h**avy object. Tbe 
young girl closed those eyes so long overstrained to watch ;—she dreaded, she 
knew not what ;—she trembled, she knew not why;—grew faint, and clung, 
she knew not where * and, at length, faltered a wild inquiry for explanation, 
she knew not unto whom. 

Butthe words uttered in reply were equally incoherent, equally inconclusive 
in her ears ; for, although they distinctly asseverated, “ Behold, we bring home 
the body of Victor thy brother, who has been slain on the hill-side; and Al¬ 
phonse Dericourt, the murderer, is in custody for the crime,” Florentine had 
belief for assertions so extravagant. 

Why linger oirtthe tale of horror? The mangled body of the dead had 
been already examined hy the officers of justice; and Alphonse, on strong- 
grounds of suspicion was about to be consigned to the dungeons of Rennes. 
It was subsequently proved that, in the presence of several witnesses, a quar¬ 
rel had arisen, the preceding evening, between the parties. It waa admitted by 
the afflicted parents that Victor had expressed, on quitting home, an intention 
to address to his comrade, in the course of the day, the strongest remonstrance# 
upon his conduct; and finally avouched by several strangers who had borne 
them company at the fete, that, at the very moment of leaving Beauchktel, an 
altercation had been heard to arise,—Victor being disposed to remain, find join 
in the dance, Alphonse angrily reminding him of his engagements with hia mo¬ 
ther and sister. Yet even these differences scarcely seemed to afford sufficient 
motive for a deed so deadly. Who else, however, was taxable with the crime ? 
Victor was beloved of all—had never incurred the ill-will of'mortal man ; and 
scarcely a moment’s attention was given to the declarations of Alphonse, on 
being taken into custody near the fatal spot, that himself and his friend were 
traversing a straggling thicket of maple-trees the preceding night, about half¬ 
way between Beauchatel and the farm, when, being nearly fifty yard* in the 
rear, he was alarmed by a sudden outcry ; anffon pushing forwards to tbe spot, 
discerned Victor struggling with a strange antagonist, whose person the dark¬ 
ness of the night did not permit him to reconnoitre; that, at the same moment, 
a sudden blow felled him to the earth, where fie lay, stunned and insensible, tilL 
within a few minutes of the arrival of those etragglers from the tete of Beau¬ 
chatel, who, returning borne after their revels, bad been the first to discover tho 
assassination, and summon to tbe spot the officers of justice. 

“ And have you no suspicion,” inquired the chef de gendarmerie by whom, 
the proces verbal of these details was taken down, “concerning the person 
whom you state to have been guilty of the assault on the deceased?” 

“A strong suspicion,” replied Alphonse. “But mere suspicion warrant* 
me not in proclaiming the name of a man who, after all, may bo innocent a* 
myself of the crime imputed.” 

“Nevertheless,” argued the gendarme, u the mere avowal of your suspicion* 
would do nothing to criminate an innocent person ; and, for the satisfaction of 
the family of the deceased—of his father, mother, sister—no less than to for¬ 
ward tbe ends of justice, it becomes your duty to make a clear confession. An 
alibi were easily proved by any man really unengaged in tbe transaction. Speak* 
therefore, for innocence and conscience’ sake.—Whom do you suspect as tho 
perpetrator of the crime of which you stand accused?” 
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“ I suspect Prosper Anguie, son to tbe intendant of the Comte do Clair v a!, 
and a pretender to the hand of the sister of the deceased,’ replied the prisoner, 
in a firm voice. . _ _ , . „ , , 

Say, rather, the affianced husband of Florentine Raulam," cried several 

voices from the crowd. 

« I say a pretender to her hand,” persisted Alphonse. 

“ A pretender who will shortly be her bridegroom,” retorted the same voices. 

“ Never!” replied the prisoner, in an indignant, but solemn tone. 

41 Nevertheless, I am advised that the trothphght of the young people has 
been sanctioned by old ItauJain and hia wife,” resumed the officer, who had 
inducements of his own for wishing to pTobe the feelings of the accused; “ an»l 
in spite of your recent denunciations, the cowaTtily assassination which has 
rendered Florentine Raulain sole heiress to the lands of Franchetour may serve 
to postpone, but will not impede, the m«rnage ” 

** Not if there be faith on earth, or trust m Heaven 1” exclaimed Dencourt, 
tormented beyond his power of self-restraint; 4 * since Florentine is already my 
nrjfCf by a!l but legal lies ” 

** Say you sol” rotorted the man m office, with a triumphant smile. “ Then 
yourself, and yourself on*y, could be interested m devising the death of her 
brother. Out of your own mouth have I convicted you 1” 

And, handcuffed as a malefactor, and pursued by the bootings of the crowd, 
Alphonse Dencourt was now carried off to Rennes by a troop of gendarmerie ; 
while the body of ihe victim so treacherously cut off was consigned to an un¬ 
timely grave, mourned by the whole population of the district, for they felt that 
the young, the brave, the gladsome Victor should either have survived to fill 
his father’s place among them, or have fallen, in all honour, upon one of those 
mighty fields of victory, where his foot was so firm in the stirrup, and his arm 
so strong in the defence of his country 

Few, however, among the sympathizing neighbours ventured to draw near to 
Franchetour, and condole with the bereaved parents: for it was already ru¬ 
moured that the Raulains were undergoing other afflictions, in addition to the 
loss of their son, and that the farmer had been heard to say he would far rather 
have been doomed to lay the head of Florentine beside that of her brother in 
the grave, than learn of her all he had learned, or anticipate for her all he was 
forced to anticipate. 

Meanwhile the epoch for Derincourt’s trial approached; and—none knew 
how or wherefore—in proportion as the day drew near, a report gatheied strength 
in the country that Prosper Anguie, on the night of the murder, had been traced 
to the vicinity of the fatal spot, ami been seen quitting it at an early hour of 
the morning, with ghastly looks and disordered attire , for, from the moment it 
had become known at Beauchetel that Florentine had declared to her parents a 
determination to stand by her engagement to the prisoner of Rennes, and her 
conviction of his innocence, the ruffian associates of the imendant’s son made 
no scruple of attacking him with taunts and menaces, which soon rendered it 
clear that hia only chance of safety lay m precipitate departure from the coun¬ 
try. With this view he had already reached Nantes, intending to take his pas¬ 
sage in the first outward-bound merchant vessel. But the mischief was already 
done : a public inquiry had followed his furtive departure ; and the fugitive was 
arrested under circumstances adding fearfully to ihe amount of suspicion already 
amassed against him. 

Now, therefore, for the first time, u was judged necessary, by his family and 
friends, to acquaint the Comte de la Tour-Clairval with the catastrophe which 
had occurred upon his estate, and its still impending results ; and however un¬ 
important the doughty suzerain might have considered the annihilation of a 
clodof his native valley arraved m the hverv of the usurper, or even the execu- 
;ion of a fellow-malignant—at once his comrade and assassin—the Count thought 
proper to interfere, now that one of the retainers of his household was impli¬ 
cated in the accusation. Engrossed as he was by his paramount duties of cout- 
tiership at the Tuilcnes, he took post immediately for Bretagne ; made it his 
Dusines8 to solicit the suffrage of the judges of the criminal tribunal at Rennes, 
as if the matter were one of avowed favour, rather than of evidence and con¬ 
viction ; and succeeded in procuring the promise of old llaulam to appear m 
court as witness for the prosecution against Alphonse Dencourt, against whom 
'.he old man now entertained, on other grounds, feelings of the most deadly 
mmity. 

With Florentine, however, the Comte de Olairval was less successful: neither 
lis threats, hia insults, nor his cajolements availed to shake her convictions of 
Dencourt’s innocence, or her determination to become his wife, should his life 
le spared. However the fair fame of her lover might be tarnished,—however 
larshly her father might eject her from his roof, or alienate from her his mhen- 
ance,—she determined that no earthly consideration should deter her from be¬ 
stowing her hand where she had already bestowed her heart, and more, alas ! 
:han her heart. On the day, therefore, when, arrayed in all his pomp, and 
lanctified by that odour of favouritism which, in the Bourhomzed city of a 
:hrice Bourbomzed province, breathed its pernicious influence even over the 
purple of the church and the ermincd mantle of the law, the Comte de laToor- 
Dlairval scrupled not to come forward in support of the crimes of hia servant’s 
ion, without regard to the fate awaiting a fellow-creature, whose innocence 
acked only the illustration of similar protection to become manifest,—the sister 
pf the murdered man came forward, in humble widow’s weeds, sole witness m 
'avour of the accused, to attest the enmity existing between Prosper Anguie 
ind her brother, and the repeated warnings given her by the latter against the 
vindictive character of the pretender to her band And when, in spile of ail 
her asseverations, and of evidence which, in less prejudiced cases, would have 
mounded trumpet-tougued in favour of Alphonse and condemnation of Anguie, 
the soldier of Napoleon’s wars was condemned to twelve hours of the exposure 
of the cqtccm, and seven years hard labour at the galleys, Florentine—un¬ 
subdued, unabashed—made known her intention to follow the victim in his for¬ 
tunes, and to atone, by her staunch affection, for the injustice of man, and the 
seventy of Divme Providence. Already she had attained her majority ; her 
parents could only close their doors and hearts against her, and cast her off for 
ever. And while the beloved of her soul, brother in arms of her lost Victor, 
stood beneath the branding iron exposed to the derision of multitudes, on a 
public scaffold, the unhappy girl was ever in his sight, cheering him from afar 
off with her mild voice; till at every word of endearment, the tones grew fainter 
tmd fainter ; and at length she was borne senseless into a guardhouse, from the 
crowded market-place of Rennes. 

And this was Florentine of Franchetour,—so young, so fair, so delicate—so 
tenderly cared for in her household home—so guarded round, from her youth 
upwards, with love and watchfulness ! But she had hazarded ail upon the die of 
that first and unalterable attachment, had periled more than the whole world 
could repay ; had broken, for the sake of Alphonse, all earthly bonds—all human 
considerations ; and now she must abide by the issue—must follow him to in¬ 
famy—must labour for him, and watch and want,to supply bun with those assuage- 
meuts of his bitter sentence which she soon beheld the wives—ay, and the 
mistresses—of hia felluw-convicts supply, at stated intervals, to the chain-bopnd 
malefactors of tbe galleys. 

She did labour—she did watch—she did want ; only when the period arriv¬ 
ed for the birth of her child—her thiId of sorrow and shame—she obeyed the 
injunctions of the galcricn. and made her way to the abode of his poor parents 
in the capital, so that his babe might see the light under the roof which had 
sheltered his birth, and find protection in case of her falling a sacrifice to pro¬ 
tracted wretchedness and long prtvation. 

And it was on the very eve of Florentine’s return to Brest that she had wan- 
deted forth, in utter despair, to commit her child to the guardianship ot the 
Hospice dee Enfans Tronvcx ! She had not found courage, amid all her foiti- 
tude, to see it grow up to cumciousness among the vile and degraded beings 
with whom she had compelled herself to associate, andm anguish of spirit hao 
torn herself from the child ; m patient humility submitted to the coldness, and 
even reproaches, of a family who regarded her as in some measure ihe cause of 
the misfortunes of their son ; and at length begged her way hack to Brest, pre¬ 
pared to linger out with him, in &hume and destitution, the remaining period of 
his condemnation. To her parents she had already sued m vatn for pardon and 
pity. The old people hardened their hearts against a castaway who clung to the 
bosom of one whom they believed to be the assassin of their son ; ar.d though 
smiles never visited their furrowed faces, nor the sound of joy their desolate 
abode, plenty was at their hoard, and warmth by their fireside ; while Florentine 
was ready to perish for lack of fire and food. 

Meanwhile, Prosper Anguie, promoted by the interest of the family of 
Clainmt, obtained an official appointment on the northern frontier ot France 
and was heard of at distant interval^ in the neighbourhood of Beaucbatel, as 
not only prosperous, but reclaimed from the. evil courses of his youth By 
some strange vicissitude the funds amassed by his father had suddenly disap¬ 
peared ahout the period of the trial of Alphonse Dencourt, and many htnted that 
they had been sacrificed to the suborning of wiinesses; vv bile some asserted that 
they had been simply melted away by old Anguie in the conscientious discharge 
of debts incurred by a libertine «o» Ccrum it was that the old man died poor 
—a pensioner on the bounties of the Coum • but Prosper was otherwise provided 
for, and soon became the founder of fortunes of his own Hu utmost thriving, 
however, remained unenvied of Alphonse and Florentine, convinced, as they 
were, that the stain of blood was upon his hand, ,,nd that God, m his own time, 
would deal upon the offender the vengeance of repayment 
. ^ or waa this confidence misplaced in the ciernal justice of the Judge of 
judges. About a year previous to the expiration of Dencourt’s term of sen 
tence, the attention of the tribunals of Arras was directed to the deposition ol 
two strangers against their long-respectrd chef d'ociroi municipal* Monsieur 
.Angute, a deposition of so cerions a nature, as to necessitate his being com¬ 
muted to prison to take his Inal for murder ! On this occasion, conclusive 


evidence was not wanting; nor were the ends of justice frustrated by an over¬ 
weening local influence. It appeared that two of the former wild associa es ot 
the mtendant’s son—the confidants, if not the accomplices, of his QHences, 
having at length outwearied even the prodigality with which he was compe cd 
to bribe their silence, had visited him at Arras, and out-taunted his patience ; 
riU Anguie, considering himself secure in the good name he had estabfis er, an 
the length of time which had elapsed since the condemnation of Dencour , 
ventured on open defiance. A quarrel ensued ; witnesses of the attray un¬ 
happily rushed in ; when enough transpired to necessitate a second trial, and 
ensure the eventual condemnation of the real offender. 

Alphonse and the devoted Florentine now reaped the full reward of their suf¬ 
ferings, ig the joy with which they were welcomed back to the scene of their 
former humiliations Her parents were still alive,—her former associates faith¬ 
ful to the memory of her early excellence The second—tbe legal— marriage 
of the young couple was solemnized m presence of half the families of the is- 
trtet; and when, at tbe age of seven-and-twenty, Florentine Dencourt knelt 
down before her grey-headed father, to a*k his benediction upon their union, the 
little foundling of the Rue d'Enfci, who was hiding his face in his mother s 
gown, with one glance of his bright but tearful eyes obtained old Rauiam s par¬ 
don for the disobedience of his exemplary daughter. 

All now is happiness at Franchetour. But when her fainiHar friends pause, 
amid the convivialities of some cheerful evening, to congratulate Madame Deri- 
court on the beauty of the younger babes, now springing up flTound her, and the 
vigilance of her maternal care, Florentine is heard to reply, with a soft glance 
towards her devoted husband, “They are, indeed, healthful and lovely; hut 
believe me, they have not more careful tending than is bestowed upon tin 
nonr ornhans reared for the love of merev in the HosVlCC dcs EllfilllS iiOUVCS.’ 

C. F. G. 
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MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 

Chapter II. 

[ Continued fiom the Albion of August 20 ] 

The only daughter of Sir Robert S-, armed on the 10th April, 182 —, at 

the principal inn in one of the neighbouring towns By chance I learnt several 
particulars respecting the young holy , and I ascertained, moreover, that her 
father was on the continent at the tune, ami that she had no other biped accom¬ 
paniment than an ancient aunt. Report spoke of the baronet's daughter as a 
perfect beauty ; as being heiress of an immense fortune; and as being withal 
remarkably affable and of easy access Though the attribute of beauty had 
hitherto appeared to my mind as an essential ingredient in the cup of matrimo¬ 
nial bliss, I never thought the worse of any young lady because she had money 
Indeed, as hulled in Chapter I , I had been so far lessoned in days that were 
past, as to the value of money, that I deemed a certain quantity of the circu¬ 
lating medium of paramount importance in journeying through life On both 
accounts, therefore, I was most anxious to see the baronet’s daughter, determin¬ 
ed, in the event of my opinion according with the public report of her attrac¬ 
tions, &c„ to have a meeting wuh her by some means or other I had read the 
week before ** a full, true, and particular account” of the stratagems by which 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield contrived to get married to Mis* Turner, and by 
which he gamed an estimable prize (There whs no word then of the prosecu¬ 
tion and punishment which followed ) I meditated something of the same kind. 
In order, howe'er, that there might be no hazard of being gulled touching her 
personal charms and prospective financies, I thought it best, before decoying her 
into a carnage, to have the evidence of my eyes as to the first point, and make 
under-hand enquiries as ro the second I therefore concluded 1 might without 
the least risk of detection assume any title, and play off any airs I pleased 
Accordingly, I hired a horse and gig, and procured a ccnhdt ntial acquaintance, 
moving in a rather humbler sphere than myself, to whom I revealed my plans 
and views He pronounced them “ excellent,” “spirited,” and so forth, and at 
once agreed to personate the character of my body-servant I took to myself 

the high-sounding title of Lord A-, thinking I would by that means have a 

greater chance of attracting the attention of the baronet’s daughter My ser¬ 
vant and I entered the gig, which I drove with ihe spirit characteristic of the 
majority of young noblemen In due tune we arrived at the destined inn We 
alighted—my servant first, who with infinite tact handed me down I entered 
the inn, announcing my name as Lord A- The intelligence that a noble¬ 

man had arrived spread through the house like wild-fire. Bows, curtsies, ami 
every mark of obsequious respect were showered on me at every step. My ser¬ 
vant once commuted himself, and was likely to have commuted me, by saying 
“Eh”’ instead of “my lord” “Sirrah,” said I, as tnere were several 
persons present, ■* I will teach you manners;” and so saving, I applied my cane 
with considerable apparent force to his person, but in reality very gently. He 
submitted to the physical correction with perfect equanimity, saying, with a 
tact which exceeds all praise, “I beg your pardon, my Lord ” 
i had not been many minutes upstairs when I learned that the heiress was 
“out” seeing some of the beautiful scenery with which the district abounds; 
but she was expected to return m a few hours Lest our incognito should be 
discovered by some officious chance-person putting up at the inn, who knew me, 

I thought it advisable, instead of vegetating in the hotel, to go out airing. I 
immediately commanded the hostler to get my horse and gig ready The order 
was no sooner given than obeyed In a second, self and servant were driving 
out of town When we proceeded two miles, we came in sight of 1C— Abbey, 
an old venerable ruin. To have gone to it by the usual circuitous route would 
have been a distance of three miles. by crossing one or two intervening fields of 
grass, the distance would not have been a mile and a half. I have always hated 
round-about loads I therefore decided in favourof driving through the fields 
"We had not proceeded above a quarter of a mile when owing I suppose to too 
rapid ami careless driving, we upset the gig bv coming m contact with a fragment 
of an old broken turf dyke The contents of course were “ spilled.” The con¬ 
tusion, in so far as I was concerned, wa6 dreadful. The shock of a Lisbon 
earthquake could scarcely have been great* r. For half an hour afterwards I 
lay horizontally on tho ground, quite insensible On partially recovering my 
consciousness, I found the gig lying in myriads of pieces all around me. A 
more sinking picture of destruction I never have witnessed. No horse or ser¬ 
vant was lobe seen Let the reader only judge of my feelings, when in addi¬ 
tion to my broken bones, a senso of what I had done broke in on my mind. My 
servant—the rogue was little hurt—my servant, I afterwards learned, took one 
direction, the horse anoiher I was left “alone in my glory”—such as it was — 
to Jive or die, just as “sovereign Fate” was pleased to ordain. The four-legged 
animal was so much frightened lhat he galloped all ihe way at his utmost speed 
back to the mn , the biped blockhead, the two-legged animal, instead of waiting, 
as any man wuh an atom of “ rumgumption” m him would have done, to put \ 


not, nor does exist, who could have borne it. I left the town of E - abrupt¬ 

ly one moon-light evening. In ten days thereafter I was in the town of 
Carlisle. 

Chapter III. 

I was very fortunate, as regarded pecuniary matters, on my arrival in Carlisle 
Ona uf my old and most intimate school-fellows had been settled there in a 
respectable way for several years. He at once procured a situation for me 
Happily he had not heard of either of the love mishaps I have detailed. On 
entering my situation I determined to apply inyself so closely to business as to 
keep out of harm’s way , in other words, exclude me from all communication 
wuh young ladies. T had come to this determination from a conviction, in¬ 
duced by past events, lhat Fate had appointed I should never succeed in any 
matrimonial attempt. I knew, moreover, as hinted in the outset, that the love 
of the fair was a component part of my moral constitution, and lhat to be in a 
beautiful nymph’s company was not only perilous in the extreme, but what is 
called certain danger. However, though fully aware of all this——no Christian 
could have been more so—one cannot walk the streets and highways with one’s 
e>e& shut. I lived a little distance out of town ; and, in reluming in the even¬ 
ing from the day’s duties, had to pass some bpautiful gardens. Sooth to say, I 
used very much to delight in dressing gardens with my own band ; and, if the 
reports of friends may bo credited, displayed much more than the average taste 
that way. One of the gardens I had io pass in returning home of an evening, 
seemed to me the very beau ideal of good taste in the science of “ laying out.*’ 
I generally stood eight or ten minutes every evening looking over its wall— 
which fortunately was of no inconvenient altitude—admiring its beautiful con¬ 
tent*. One evening as I popped mv head over the garden wall, I saw a new 
flower—an exquisitely beautiful young lady, one of whom Milton would have 
written—“ Herself tho fairest flower.” A deep blush tinged her supremely 
beautiful cheeks while her lustrous eye met mine I felt a momentary entranec- 
ment—f was glued to the spot on which I stood; but a recollection of Louisa, 
and the adventures connected with her, flashing across my mind, I succeeded, 
alter a desperate struggle between prudence and love, in getting my legs to per¬ 
form their duty in removing me home 

As will be readily credited, this charming damsel (name at this tune un¬ 
known) had a liberal share of my thoughts that night I weighed in mv own 
mind whether, in the event of ascertaining that in addition to her personal at¬ 
tractions, she united lespccubility of character and station in society, I ought 
not after all to make an attempt on her heart, as she had already, without any 
seeming effort, conquered mine, The hearing of arguments pro and con robbed 
me of two or three hour’s sleep. The opinion of Sir John FaLtaff, that there 
is divinity in odd numbers, occurred to me, arid I believe would have made me 
decide on seeking an interview had not the awkward issue of Jack’s third visit 
to Mrs. Ford shot athwart my mind, followed by a painful remembrance of what 
had happened to myself in my two previous adventures All this, it is right to 
add, was succeeded by a iccurrence of the alore mentioned conviction that 
I’ate had ordained I was never to be married The interlocutor of my judg¬ 
ment therefore was, that I would suffer unknown to, and unpitied by, the 
world, a universe of ardent unrcvealed love, lather than run the hazard of 
making myself anew a laughing-stock to the public, and the butt of my 
acquaintances. 

1 his then was a settled point. And so strict!v had I resolved to act up to 
the letter of my resolution, that rather than be in temptation’s way, I would 
submit to the ineffably great sacrifice ol passing by the beautiful garden without 
casting a glance at it, lest that glance should encounter the exquisitely handsome 
form of the living flower I had before seen m it For three days, evenings 
rather, I religiously adhered to my determination , she might each Uine I passed 
have been again eclipsing, by htr presence, .ill the other beauties in the garden ; 
but I saw her not. On the thrd dav after, when returning home, I learned by 
the merest accident the young lady’s name, who were her connexions, and what 
her character and station in society. On the fourth, while I was as usual pass¬ 
ing by the garden on my way home, I observed her—Lavinia was her name— 
walking slowly, not in the garden, but on the road outside, as if coming directly 
up to me. She seemed contemplative there was a touching pensivencss in her 
look ; there was a book in her hand We met, anil were in the act of passing 
each other, when Lavinia, as if suddenly seized with sickness, quivered a little, 
and was in the act of falling. I caught hold of her before she swooned alto¬ 
gether: the book she held in her hand did fall 

“Pray, madam, are you indisposed enquired I, with much tenderness and 
concern. 

“A little, sir, ’ she softly answered at the same tune glancing a look at me 
which it is impossible to characterise, but whu.ii I must have been steel-hearted, 
indeed, not to have jilt 

I lifted the book from the ground. I looked at it it was a novel The pas¬ 
sage she had evidently been reading was indicated by the leaf being folded down 
I hat passage told—told eloquently though briefly, of the loves of a young ladv 
and gentleman ; how they eloped together, got married at Gretna Green, and 
lived a long life of the utmost possible happiness I could not—who could 1 — 
be blockhead enough to misunderstand this I could not in any circumstances, 
far less in the circumstances of that moment, resist it 

“My dearest girl,” said I, “wall you meet me to-morrow morning at ten 
o clock, at the S-1” 

“I will, with all my heart,” was the brief answer she returned; and that 
answer was accompanied by a look more expressive a thousand fold than a whole 
world of hooks could have been, bad such been written to describe the young 
lady’s feelings 

\\ e parted that evening We met next morning at the appointed time and 
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the best possible face on l ie disaster, ran home without ever halting, and wuh- place. \V e set off in a coach and four for Gretna Green. Jehu was well na.d 
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out uttering a syllable tu human being touching what h.*d occurred. The dunce’s 
notion doubtless was, that possibly nobody might ever learn that he had I 
figured in the foolish affair which had led to the awkward and tragical catas¬ 
trophe. 

The alarm which the horse, half-harnessed and “raised” as he was, crca‘ed 
among the inhabitants of F-, as he galloped up to the hotel stables, fairly de¬ 

fies description In less than ten minutes the idea spread through the whole 

town that some accident— it might be a fatal one—had happened to Lord A-. 

A shoal ot the good people set out instantly in quest of me. I was found on 
the spot alluded to, able to converse a little, but altogether incapable of walking 
An express—a two-legged one, because no other one was to be had—was sent 
to the inn. to procure a carnage 10 carry home the young nobleman Orders 
were at the same time given to get a doctor with all possible haste The solici¬ 
tude as to ihe extent uf the damage done to my person evinced by all present 
was extreme ; they absolutely vied with each oilier m showing attention to me 
The carriage was not long in arriving I was put into «, and conducted to the 
hotel, on my arrival at which I had a world of kind offices shown me. There 

was onlyone doctor who then practised in the town of F-, and he was at that 

time unfortunately twenty miles from home on a professional visit What was to 

be done 1 VVitnout my knowledge, an express was sent to E-, the town to 

which I belonged, demanding the immediate attention, on Lord A-, of two 

medical practitioners In an incredibly short space they were in mv apartment 
I afterwards learned that, in the plenitude of his anxiety to give the nobleman 
the benefit of Ins professional skill, one of the doctors rode his horse so hard 
that the poor animal died in a few days afterwards. Judge ot my surprise, 
judge uf how queerlv I felt, in more senses than one, when the sons (my towns¬ 
men! of Esculapius entered the room. In a stale of all hut utter petrification, I 
lay on my b*d before them Conceive, reader, if you are fit for the task , con¬ 
ceive their astonishment and (nomination when, on being ushered, with all the 
pomp and show of circumstance, into mv apartment, they beheld, instead ot 

Lord A-, me stretched before them ! They first looked at me, and then at 

each other, for some tunc, alternately, as if they did not know whether they 
ought not to doubt the evidence of their own eyes So stupid an expression of 
countenance as that then exhibited by these disciples of Galen, was never be ore 
■witnessed under Ihp sun. Their mutual impression, on a little reflection, was 
that a gruas and grievious hoax bad been played off at their expense (ah-. ! the 
expense (ell on me ') and therefore they determined, before prescribing any thing 
for me, or even making the slighteot inquiry into the extent or nature of the in¬ 
jury 1 had received, to demand an explanation of mine host. They luckily ex¬ 
pressed this intention audibly. Concluding that this step would only make bad 
worse, I explained tho circumstances, so far, to them; taking special care to 
lay the best share of the blame on my servant in the article of upsetting the 
^gig, and alsoaceu3ing him of having invented and applied to me the title of Lord 

When the circumstances of this adventure became known m E-, they 

proved, as will readily be believed, the occasion of infinite merriment to my fel¬ 
low-townsmen. My only consolation was—a small one certainly—that I was 
not the only person laughed at Mine host, and the two physicians, all in short 
whom I bad hoaxed in the business, came m severally for their share of public 
laughter. 

1 need not say there was nothing m the affair laughable to me. In ho far as I 
was concerned, H was in many senses a serious matter. “ It was long and 
many a day before I recovered from the effects of the upsetting of the gig ; 
but in addition to my calamities in this reject, and the mortification consequent 
on the awkward issue of my schemes touching the abduction of the baronet’s 
daughter, thare came sundry heavy bills against me ; the first from the gig and 
horse hirer; the second from Boniface ; but the last and heaviest of all were 


he did his duty admirably. We halted no longer than was necessary to change 
horses, until we reached a small town within ten miles of the destined place 
On our way Lavinia disclosed to me how she had been struck by my appearance 
the very first tune she had seen me looking over her father’s garden wall, but 
a sense of rhe delicacy and reserveduess becoming her sex prevemed her from 
revealing her a flection for me, until the evening I met her on the roan, when 
she found that keeping it any longer concealed in her breast was likelv to 
endanger her life 

On reaching the small town just mentioned, Lavinia complained, and no won¬ 
der, of exhaustion, in consequence of the fatigues of that day, as well as of a 
sleeu e$s previous night spent iri concerting measures for making the elopement 
successful. She begged a little tune might be allowed her to recruit her 
strength I ordered a snatch of supper. We both ate heartily, having been 
apprised by the length of the journey 

e had been in the inn about half an hour when Lavinia—addressing me of 
course said, “ My dear, I think we may go now ” These words vvpre deliver¬ 
ed m a tone, they were accompanied by a look of affection, which I valued at 
the time as infinitely above all the riches of either Ind. 

“ Well, then, my darling, we shall set out instantly,’’ was my reply 

I rang the bell ^violently In about twenty seconds, in rushed a stout well- 
made man “ Waiter 1 ’ said I, in a tone which indicated that 1 thought myself 
a personage uf some consequence; “Waiter 1 bring me the bill Order the 
the homes and carnage tube gut ready this moment; and he sure, too. vou 
don't— J 

A shriek from Lavinia interrupted me. She swooned away m the easy chair 
on which sl.e sat at the tune. I of course forgot ihe waiter and every earthly 
thing e sc, m ilie plenitude of my concern for Lavinia 

“Lavinia 1 Lav mu * my dear 1 my angel! what can be the matter 1 ” 

W htle in the act of addressing her in these terms of affectionate concern, and 
simultaneously grasping iier snow-white hand, 1 felt some powerful fist take hold 
of and drag me back by the neck of my coat. 

“What insolence, sir exclaimed I, thinking it was the waiter who thus 
intruded on us So saving I turned about my face towards ihe vulgar ill-bred 
lacquey of the public, when, to mv utter astonishment, I beheld three fellows be¬ 
side me 

“ Com**,” said the intruder who first entered the room, and whom I took to 
be John, “ come, let us carry hc*r out f ” 

1 he man who presumes to lay a hand on her will be as dead as a herring that 
instant, said I indignantly 

“ Never mind the empty threats of the blockhead,” said the fellow who had ! 
3po^n already 

He had no sooner uttered the words than the vile paws of the villanous 
trio seized ho>d of Lavinia. f felt a kind of madness coming over my soul. I 
Know I resisted with all my might; but what else occurred I cannot tell 
* * * * + * 

Next morning T awoke as from a dream. I looked around in utter amaze¬ 
ment. 1 fancied myself in a new world. While thus bewildered, while 
person out of his senses, Boots entered my bed-room. I enquired 
D _and was answered, “ The Duke ot York Hotel, in the town of 

!‘, The 8 T, e ’” 1 9 ac “ ,atcd Wllh "Ihe Mintti that in which Lavinia 

and I supped last night.” 

“ And where.” I asked, with an emphasis of which print can give no idea, 

where is Lavinia 1 ” 

“ Jj' avlnla exclaimed Boots, evidently ignorant of who I meant 
“ I he young ladv I brought here with me last night,” said I hurriedly. 

Adz, bur, she was carried off by tho three gentlemoos who coorned 


like a 
where 


those winch came under the title of " fee.” from the brace ofEsculao.an par" biatem « cam,™"" C JT , b V he ‘ hrCe Benll< f°“ S wl '° coorned m such 
tic^r,, lhe from th “ practitioner” who me^r J'h.tot' ‘^s furfo", Namr“had* n Sd the ‘ ""''h lha ‘ 

! d ' *•.. r ? 811 thaa * *• disagreeables enough „ .11 consc.ence-lthere were " The J“"“•‘■ft: 


auperadded severe daily and hourly lectures on my folly’read'*, me’bv’mv who s'o^brnni'l/™,? 6 ™ 6 " ' ^ ^collection oi the triumvirate of scoundrels 

leisures. M y situation, ,n on. word, was m/uffeablollm mortal did uouemah ,'’, 1 ua ccrcmo n ,ouslythrust their hated presence on us the pre- 

. uneraoio, tlia mortal did nous night, darted across my mind. But whattbey were, whither they had come, 


where they were gone, what they had done with Lavinia, whether the, had 
"Burked” her, or compelled her to marry one of their ruffian selirs, were all 
matters ns to which I was m a state of as total ignorance as the child unborn • 
nor could any person in the inn furnish me with informal ion on the subject * 

Boots withdrew. I rose, huddled on part of my clothes, and prepared for 
shaving Has the reader a good imagination! [f ho have, let him conceive as 
he best can of my horror, mingled with astonishment, when, on looking in th e 
glass, I saw my frontispiece so shockingly mangled and furrowed with deep 
•cratches, that there was scarcely a square inch of whole skin on tt, P 

“In the name of wonder, what can he the meaning of this? How have I 
come by such a face 1” were questions I asked myself They were unanswera¬ 
ble by me. The matter was involved in as much mystery as the identity of th e 
trio of scamps who wrested Lavinia from my arms 

What was to be done respecting my inamorato 1 what with mv face 1 were two 
queries which now occupied my thoughts. A little sober reflection advised me 
that time alone could remedy the latter evil. As for my Dulcmea, I had at in¬ 
tervals a faint hope tlm she might possibly make her escape from the ragamuf¬ 
fins who had abstracted her, m which case I had no doubt of her return. But 
this delusion, indifferently pleasing as it only was at best, was. of short continu¬ 
ance The horrible hypothesis would every now and then suggest itself, th a ^ 
one of the three, most probably the first who entered the room, was some un¬ 
known rival; in winch case there was no room for even the slightest hope. 

However, as the state of my phiz disqualified me from being seen in public I 
thought il the inoat advisable course to stay that day m the mn, to see what 
would turn up in the chapter of accidents. 

The day passed ; but not a syllable about Lavinia. Dante speaks of the in¬ 
effable miseries of those who have entered a certain place, on whose portals are 
written the words, “All hope abandon, ye who enter here” Their misery 1 
It must be happiness compared wilh my then situation. I went to bed as night 
approached How I spent the night 1 will not say—for th.s good reason, I 
cannot Morning came I arose. While pacing to and fro in my apartment 
half apparalleil and whollv unshaved, resembling more, in my conduct, a 
bedlamite than a rational person, Bools, who seemed to be an animal newly 
imported from some uncultivated district of the country, entered. “ Sur,” said 
he, “ would ou like a read of our paper, just printed 1” at the same time holding 
towards me a damp unopened broad sheet. 

“ Lay it down there,” said I, unconcernedly, “lay it down there ; I'll possibly 
look at it ” 

I took up and opened the broad sheet. I found it was the county paper, new¬ 
ly issued from the press I carelessly glanced over the inside surface The 
head, “Elopement Extraordinary,” being m large caps, was the first thing that 
attracted my attention I read as follows 

“ On Wednesday” (the paper was dated Friday) “On Wednesday, an elope¬ 
ment extraordinary took place from Carlisle The young lady had only returned 
the other day from a fashionable boarding school, where she had been Frenched, 
danced, taught music, the use of the globes, and, in fine, every thing that is 
deemed necessary to make a perfectly educated female Of late, she had be*»n 
wondrously given to the reading of novels. The gay Lothario was one of the 
most sheepish-looking bipeds under the sun The folks in the neighbourhood, 
verv emphatically characterized him as the ‘chap as used to be seen popping 
a long nose over the garden wall, at the good people’s ddiirter.’ The fugitives 
took the high road to Gretna, of winch place they were within one short stage, 
when the young lady's brother, accornpanted by two police officers, overtook the 
matrimony-aspiring couple, at the head mn. When the brother and assistants 
entered, they found the loving Miss and her cluinsy-looking su-ain sitting quite 
comfortably at a table, on which, in beautiful confusion, were displayed the frag¬ 
ments of an excellent supper. When the young lady recognized her brother, 
she enunciated a very unique sort of shriek, and swooned away with a wonder¬ 
fully good grace, in the easv chair she occupied at the time. Hei clownish Lo¬ 
thario, who evidently mistook Miss’ brother, w*hen he entered, for the waiter, 
gallantly flew to the assistance of his Dulcmea , and on the intruding parties 
taking the fainted beauty by her taper waist, as if to carry her lovely person 
dway, he swore that the first man who dared to touch her (they had touched 
her already though) should in a moment, be stretched at full length on the floor 
As if determined to suit the action to the word, the love-sick swain, in the 
phrenzy of the moment, seizing hold of a huge tom cat that was lying purring on 
an easy chair, and evidently unconscious of the nature of his weapon, brandish¬ 
ed the animal about his own head, previous to inflicting a supposed mortal blow- 
on that of Ins adversary At this moment, his inamorato’s brother presented a 
pistol at the booby-lover’s breast, exclaiming ‘Viliam! presume lo oficr further 
resistance, and I'll blow your brains out!’ The poor unfortunate wight stood 
stupified, resembling a man whose wits had all of a sudden taken to themselves 
wings and flown away. The cat, smarting from the harsh grtpe of the noodle, 
turned .about by aoiiddcnjerk of its body, and inserted Us talons in sundry parts 
of the lover’s frontispiece. The claret flowed profusely from divers fountains , 
and the poor fellow, like his heart’s best treasure, also swooned away He was 
afterwards carried to bed in an insensible state Miss was taken away, put into 
a carriage, and carried back to Pa’ and Ala*, who, it is hoped, will cure the young 
lady of her foolish passion.” 

Here, in this vile print, was too clear a solution of the several enigmas 
touching the three intruders, the absence and destiny of Lavinia, and the hor¬ 
ribly disfigured stale of my face My eyes turned in their sockets before I got 
to the end of the odious paragraph My whole frame trembled. All things 
reeled about me. The house appeared to be failing; I felt as if the world had 
come to an end 

It was long before my consciousness returned. When it did, my first inten¬ 
tion was to cover my disgrace fiom myself and to end my earthly woes, by put¬ 
ting a period to my existence What were the best means of’accomplishing 
my purpose was the first query which demanded an answer A razor! I had 
lost too much blood already, my face was too much mangled by feline talons to 
think of mangling my throat with a razor Tu speak a truth, after what I had 
*een ol gore in the case of my face, I had no wish to see any more of that claret 
looking commodity, whether drawn by a razor or any other instrument. Drown 
mvselP That could not he accomplished without an ample supply of water, 
and where this was to be had I knew not, being a complete stranger in the 
place. “ I might have enquired,” the reader will say Had the reader seen my 
face at the time, be would neither say nor think any such thing It made it 
impossible for ine to think of going out of doors in open day, on any errand — 
Besides, hod I ask**d any body the way to a river, mv face would infallibly have 
generated instant suspicion of what mv (mention* were, and consequently pre¬ 
vented their being carried into effect Hang mvsWft The only objection, but 
it was an insuperable one, which I had to that mode of making my exit was, that 
all the off-scourings of society, every Iatqnev and chimney-sweep who get tired 
of life, end it by means of a rope, a handkerchief, or some other suspender — 
At any rale, il is indubitably certain that no gentleman swings by his own hand. 
Pistols 1 V\ ell, I concluded, blowing out one’s brains is certainly the preferable 
mode of doing the business of any yet mentioned But the evil of it was, I 
had no pistol, that had already proved my misfortune. It was the most griev¬ 
ous error I ever commuted, that I omitied lo lake a pair of pistols with me when 
Lavinia and I quitted Carlisle for Gretna. Had I taken these implements with 
me, she and I had been bv this time man and wife. I should, in that case, have 
msidntaneoudly scattered m a thousand directions, the brains of a couple of the 
trio of insolent intruders, when they presumed to lay hands on Lavinia, and tho 
third would, coward-like, have taken to Ins heels But regrets were unavailing 
now ; the question was how to procure a pair of pistols for my present purpose. 

I could not for the reason a’ready mentioned, venture out myself in daylight to 
any shop to purchase the articles; and to have sent any other person would have 
awakened suspicions, and consequently defeated my purpose I thought, in all 
the circumstances, the best way would be to wait until dark, when I might go 
out inyself and procure the implements I wanted, taking care, whi'e in the 
ironmonger’s shop, to keep my face shrouded, by means of my pocket-handker¬ 
chief, from the unhallowed gaze of the shopmen. Evening came I had left 
money to pay my bill, and was in the act of going downstairs to procure the in¬ 
struments wherewith to execute my rash purpose, when I heard the sound of a 
coach horn. “Holla! holla! Here's the London coach!” vociforated Boots 
to some hostler-looking figure at the door The London coach, ihought I It is 
dark : no one will see or know me in the coach ; I will go to London, where I 
am all but utterly unknown; perhaps I may after all, by observing a prudent 
conduct for the future, be a happy man I ran upstairs for the money I had left, 
enquired how far on the way to London the coach would be by day-light, was 
answered, took my seat for that place, and set off By confining ravself in a 
room in one of the inns of the respective towns all day, and travelling all night, 
I reached the metropolis after four days’ stoppages by the waj £. 

(To be continued ) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

“THE FAMILY PICTURE 1 ” 

It was a lovely morning, and the calm of the country slept deliciously around, 
when I arrived at the ancient and stately home of my best and earliest patron 

Descended from a long line of knightly ancestors, Sir Robert V-was, in the 

noblest sense of the appellation, a “ good old English gentleman!” for, to the 
hospitality and frankness which belong to that honoured name, he added the 
knowledge of a man of the world, and the refinement of a man of taste. It 
was the wish of Sir Robert that I should paint him a “ family picture and as 
with graceful pride Lady V-introduced me to her children, I felt that imagi¬ 

nation could not have pictured a more exquisite Deauiy tnan mat which i ocneici, 
and which, in its varied forms, made thern the loveliest group I had ever seen 
One only differed in character and expression sufficiently to call for an observa¬ 
tion ; it was the orphan nephew of Lady V-. 

The hours which I passed m the midst of that happy family are amongst the 
brightest of my life, and when at length my picture was completed, it was with 
feelings of sinceic regret'that I left a spot where sorrow and discord seemed un¬ 
known, even in name. 

Little did I dream of the realities that were soon to change that vision—the 
young and beautiful beings who were blooming on my canvass. Their gentle 
mother first fell a sacrifice to the fearful scourge which had made young Edward 

D- an orphan ! The rich warm blood which mantled on the cheek of the 

eldest boy soon dyed the enmson fields of Spam, and his dark flashing eyescloscd 
•amidst shouts of victory! The rest—all, but one—ere long sank beneath the 
fatal summoner which had deprived them of a mother, tlicir’s was the panting 
breath, the fevered lip, the gradual decline , which only can bestow the beaming 
eyes and flushing cheeks, so beautiful—m death 

One, whose calm and thoughtful face seemed to proclaim that even m early 
youth the spirit was not of this world, sank as he was reading the first fruits of 
a genius too mighty for his slender frame. 

One was called from the triumphs of a first season to exchange its sweet 
sounds for silence—its brightness for a sliroud—love for the grave! 

Another . . but it matters not, all died, as I have said, save one, the 
youngest and the loveliest! Her father strove to live—for her ; but even this 
very anxiety might have hastened on another fate ; and mourners, “ in deed and 
in truth,” shortly after bore the broken-hearted Sir Robert to his tomb! 

During the fearful sorrows of my beloved patron I had been labouring on, and 

had only heard, at their most sad conclusion, that the young Helen V-was 

heiress to her father's wealth , a small portion only having past with the title to a 
distant relation. 

Years passed away, and I mixed much in the gay world, for I had won that 
which is courted and flattered by the great—a name. 

One night I was standing amidst the gay crowds assembled at the Duchess of 

-’s seeking an artist’s inspiration in the fair faces before me, when, familiarised 

as I am with beauty, I was struck by one “bright paiticular star,” standing near 
a vase filled with flowers , she had turned away from a crowd of admirers to ad¬ 
dress a young and elegant looking man, whose pale chock flushed as her eyes 
met his. 

Tall, and slightly formed, every look and movement was grace ;—the dark deep 
eyes, so beautiful in their pure brightness, the cheek, whose rich tint camo and 
went at every word, the fascination of her exquisite smile, but more than all, a 
something which seemed like the memory of some half-forgotten dream, induced 
me to ask her name. 

“Not know her! the beauty ! the heiress —Helen V -f* was the astonished 

answer. 

Delighted, yet sorrowing over the past,—-I procured an introduction, and she 
welcomed me as the friend of her father For some moments we conversed upon 
indifferent subjects, when suddenly turning round, she said, 

“ You must allow me to present to you my cousin, Edward D-; he is al¬ 

tered—since he—since you”—she hesitated—“ since those happy days ” 

She stopped; and as her thoughts flew back to the “Family Picture” and 
her now deserted home, her bright face was clouded by the deepest sorrow. 

From that time I frequently met hear, and found her cousm always at her side, 
but it grieved me to remark that, by his wasting frame and brightening eye, he too 
seemed to be a “ stricken deer !” 

One day he came to my studio—and slowly and sadly did he tell me that he 
had been ordered to Madeira, as a 41 last chance, a forlorn hope and that he 
wished his picture “ to be to his lovely cousin a frail memorial of one who had 
loved her from her earliest childhood ” 

As I sketched the traits of the young and gallant Edward D-, I felt that, 

if consumption is sad in woman, it is far more fearful, when its death-grasp is 
laid on the “ strong man.” 

That picture sealed the fate of Helen V-. 

What passed when it was given I know not, but Helen, the beauty and the 
heiress, left her bright orbit, left her homo, though one of wealth and of pride, 
to soothe the last hours, to pillow the dying head of her cousm! 

For a long time she, too, hovered on the brink of the lonely and distant grave, 
to which she had consigned her husband ; but youth prevailed m the long strug¬ 
gle ; and, recovering by slow degrees, she returned lo England; and she now 
dwells in her father’s halls—in silence and in solitude—a mourner and a widow.” 

The “ Family Picture” alone remains to tell what once has been; and when, 
in her hours of sorrow, she looks upon the bright faces still smiling there —how 
must she feel 7 —alone. L D, 
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THE HEIRESS WITH THE PRETTY FOOT. * 

“By the bye. Fred, are you a marrying man 1 ” said Charles Russell to his 
feachelor friend, Frederick Somerville, as they discussed a cool bottle together at 
the Star and Garter, at Richmond. “ By the bye, Fred, are you a marrying 

-man ♦ 

* 4 Mjrdcar Charles, with a patrimony of one hundred a-year, and an allowance 
from my aunt of a second, for gloves and shoe-strings, how can I entertain such 
■an idea 1 But why do youtask T 99 

44 Because I have just heard a strango whim which my cousin Ellen has taken 
into her head?; and, ’pon my soul, if she perseveres in it, I should like some 
good fellow like yourself, who will take care of her and her couple of thousands 
a-year, to be the eccentric partner/* 

Fred’s curiosity was now raised. Ho entreated to be made acquainted with 
this strange whim: and, a fresh bottlo having been placed before the friends, it 
not long* before the goncrous operation of the wine, and our friend Fred’s 
enquiries, prevented Russell from hurtbemng himself any longer with the secret. 

And the secret was this:—Ellen Cameron, a high-spirited and self-willed 
^girl of two-and-twenty years of age, and an unincumbered income of as many 
hundreds,, having been disgusted at the treatment which a fair relative had re- 
-ceivcd from one whom, after an attachment of some years, she had made her 
husband, vowed that, if ever she married, it should be to a man to whom she 
•should be introduced, for the first time, at the altar where she was to become his 
£mde. v 

It was a strange idea, doubtless ; but young girls, who arc mistresses both of 
themselves and their fortunes, arc apt to have strange notions. Ellen was one 
of these. With a good heart, an excellent understanding, and a cultivated taste, 
:she had just ?o much of oddity in her disposition as prompted her to make, and 
enabled her to persevere in, this extraordinary determination. 

The strangeness of the notion seemed to possess charms for the somewhat 
romantic mind of Somerville, who, having enquired as narrowly into the state 
of the case as Russell’s relationship to the lady would admit, expressed himself 
willing, could she'be prevailed on to accept him, to undergo the ceremonies of 
introduction and marriage at the same moment. 

“ But tell me, my dear Russell, do >ou know any thing objectionable in her 
temper or disposition ? ” 

•“ Nothing, upon my word, Fred. No woman is perfect; and Ellen has her 
• Sidings; but, despite certain eccentricities and peculiarities, I do believe you 
1 would Uve very happily together.” 

* 4 But, my dear Russell, I always vowed I never would marry even an angel, if 
she exhibited a superabundance of foot and ancle. Tell me, has my'fair incognita 
- a pretty foot ?” 

** On mv word, she has— there is not the fcllotc to it, I can assure you. But 
'I tell you what, although it is almost unfair to Ellen, yet I will let you into a 
secret: she will be at the opera to-morrow night—you may get a peep at her 
there/’ * 

Full particulars of what box she was to occupy, together with other means of 
identifying her, were asked and given. 

The following night saw Fred, at the Opera, before Spagnoletti’s magic tap had 
given the signal for the commencement of the overture. His eyes were instantly 
turned upon the box that was destined to contain the object of his search ; but 
Khzt, of course, was empty. During the whole of the first act of the Opera, his 
attention was rivaled to that spot, but not a soul broke in upon its solitude. 

During tho divertissement , which followed, and exhibited attractions so power¬ 
ful as to seduce the eyes of our hero from the object on which they had so long 
laeen fixed, the box was filled ; and when Fred turned his eyes again in that di¬ 
rection, he felt convinced that the most prominent personage which it contained 
was the eccentric Ellen! 

Ills glass was now directed for some momentou3 minutes to the box ; and 
when he removed it to return the salutation of his friend Russell, who now ap¬ 
proached liim," he was muttering to himself, “ By heavens ! she is certainly a 
fine girl ! ” Nor did he exhibit any selfishness with regard to this feeling: he 
aever attempted to keep it to himself, but instantly confessed as much to Russell. 

“She is certainly a very fine girl. Can’t you introduce me to your cousin, 
my dear friend? ” said he. 

‘"Then the two thousand a-year have no charms for jou. Fred,” was the reply. 
■“Faith ! but they have though, and so has your cousin; therefore, the sooner 
you say a good word for me the better.” 

\\ hether or not Charles, who adjourned to bis cousin's, introduced the sub¬ 
ject of his friend’s admiration of her that evening, we cannot take upon our¬ 
selves to assert; but certain it is, that Ellen's Opera glass was. for the remainder 
-of the night, much more frequently directed to the part of the pit which was 
occupied by her aspirant, than to any other. 

The subject was introduced, however, at some period, and, after sundry blush- 
ings and hesitations, Russell's wooing, in his friend's name, sped favourably; 
.and six weeks after the eventful dinner at Richmond, saw a travelling chanot, i 
with four of Newman’s quickest, draw up at St. George's, Hanover square, and 
■deposit at the snug and sly vestry-door, the bridegroom expectant of Ellen Ca¬ 
meron and her twenty-two hundreds per annum. 

Here he wasjnet bv his friend Russell, whose obvious confusion and anxiety 
■could not escape the notice of Fred. Somerville. He was about to enquire into 
the cause which produced this effect, when he was prevented by the arrival of 
£be bride. 

He would have flown to assist her from her carnage; but Russell seized him. 
^nd, motioning him to withdraw, succeeded in leading him into the body of the 
•church:—not, however, before he had discovered that his intended had a very 
yrcttyjoot, which was certainly without its fellow— for he saw she had but one ! 

He was at first bitterly enraged at the deception which had been practised 
apon him; but Ruo?ell soon calmed his imtation by a very satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of his conduct. 

'Weil assured of Fred’s worth, and his cousin’s amiability, he had felt con¬ 
vinced in his own mind that their union would prove a happy one; but the cir¬ 
cumstance of Ellen having unfortunately been deprived j>f one of her legs, he 
eared, would prejudice Fred, against her. His anxiety for ‘.he happiness of both 
parties had tempted him, therefore, to conceal this fact—for, knowing as he did, 
Fred’s devotion to s a pretty foot, be feared lest this enthusiastic admiration of the 
■extreme of feminine beauty should lose him an amiable and wealthy woman, had 
•he been told at once, that, although she had a singularly pretty foot, she had but 
■one! 

That this explanation was satisfactory, we have asserted already ; and it was 
niade evident by the fact of the worthy clergyman being called upon imme¬ 
diately to perform the matrimonial service; to say nothing of the worthy clerk 
receiving triple fees upon the occasion. 

The marriage created a good deal of attention at tjie time, and many ill-na¬ 
tured jokes were cut upon the parties; but they heeded them not, and have 
oeen rewarded for it by a succession of many happy years. One of these mali- 
-cious witticisms only will we record. 

“So, Fred. Somerville has married a woman of property, X hear— old. of 
course—” said a voung guardsman at Brooks’s. 

44 Not exactly old,” was the answer, from a quondam rival of Fred’s_“ not 

exactly old, but with one foot in the grave. 71 T 
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Topplestonhangh, knicht. One of jtfie Toppleslonhaugbs fought with Henry V. 
at the battle of Agtncourt. Others had distinguished themselves at Creasy and 
Poictiera. A CaptainTopplestonhaugh-fell at the battle of Bosworth, by whose 
especially heroic conduct on that occasion the victory is said to have turned in 
favour of Kichmond. Honourable mchtton has been made also of a naval com¬ 
mander in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, named Captain Maltravers Toppleston- 
haugh, who had the command of one OCdhc vessels which would have attacked 
the Spanish Armada, if they bad met with it. In the civil wars, the Topples- 
tonhaugbs distinguished themselves by taking part with royalty; and it was 
either then, or some time before, or some time after, that the Topplcstonhaugh 
estate was pretty considerably diminished, and reduced to a very inconvenient 
degree of narrowness. Now seeing that Meredith Throckmorton Toppleston- 
haugh, of Topplestonbaugh Place, Esq. had so fine a.collection of ancestors to 
look back upon, one might naturally suppose be would be exceedingly proud and 
happy: and, indeed, so he was. with reference to the *pasi,—his actual ancestry 
pleased him highly; but his possible posterity sorelv gneved him. He had 
every reason to suppose that a time was approaching when the name of Topples- 
I tonhaugh would be no more, and when all that fine collection of ancestors, 
which now formed the topic of his daily talk, 3nd the object of bis nightly 
dreams, would be utterly forgotten. Mr. Topplcstonhaugh, being the owner of 
such a capital set of ancestors, and also of a family mansion bearing his own j 
name, wisely considered that his own business in life was to keep up the dignity ] 
of his family. He bad, therefore, been in no great hurry to , lany, lest he 
should disgrace his ancestors; for which they ought to ba very much obliged to 
him. Of course he married rather late in life, for in his courtship he considered 
rather the honour of his family thao his own taste. Happy ancestors, to have 
such a grateful and cohscicntious descendant! But. alas! be was not so happy 
in his descendants as his ancestors were. His wife left him a widower with an 
only child, and that child a daughter as gay as a lark, as wild as a kitten, and as 
happy as a queen ; but most provokingly indifferent to the glories of ancestry 
Miss Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaogh was. at the time of this writing, 
about sixteen years of age; and was affectionately fond of her father, who was, 
in truth, a kind-hearted man, but ahe did uot care one single straw for Sir Jacob 
dc Lacy Topplestonhaogh. and she took no interest in the discussion of the pro¬ 
bable time of his knighthood: rt was all the same to her whether he was 

Children are very 


.ion. boat opon the family eatate. which had been m ^ »“*£***£ 
iopplestonhaugha ever since tho days of tho 'Conqueror. male and 

ivas well fitted to tb. mansion, and consisted of two departmenu.themleud 

emalc. The male was Gregory, a aad plural.-t, havtng a. many 

ire days in the week; but they were almost all «bn t • ... 

ml there was no coach to drive; hutler. hot bis master dressed himself 

ho key of the cellar; valet, but Mr. Topplestonhaogh always dr«sed htmertT 

vitbont assistance; gardener, hot there was 00 gari , C “r sa pennnntad 
>icce of ground that bore the name was merely a wilderneaiofau^mnm^ 
Soosebcny-bnsbca, and self-sown nut-trees. In fact, the od ? 

;orv was. to wear the family Uvery.—palo blue, tamed up *" tb . * rt ’ ^ 

nostbe acknowledged, that Gregory had a due sense of hi. 
rf that of his station; ho wts almost as proud of the Toppleslonhaugh ancwUT, 
is his master himself. Gregory was not elegant in his form,P“ ^. 

:am.ge: hi. head was round, and his hair short, *tck. and unbendmg, h» b«£r 
was very long, and his legs were very short, and not a bit too * t ka t ‘ 

iccordmg to his own notion, a humourist; but his notion «K, nt dity. 

it consisted in a broad horse laugh at some practical joke, -t Alice! 

rhe female part of Mr. Topplcstonhaugh’. establtahment consisted ofAl 

who was cook, housemaid, scullion, and housekeepe , realist •' she 

stupidly obtuse to the glories of ancestry. Alice wasal g _ , 


■tupidly obtose to tnc glories oi anccij. ---- - -, 

:ould not imagine what imagination meant; glory had no c exceUsnt 

Lhc kitclien-fife; and. if she was proud of any thing, it was of her exceHan* 


rooking, and her Sunday bonnet. 

As tho taste of Mr. Topplestonhaogh led him not to ft. >vm* 
if hunting, fishing, .hooting, and the like, wotle hi. finance d '^ ®otpe™>‘tam 
to indulge in the amusement of feeding country squires,and,.a h*™* 0 ™ 
attached to bis family manaion ever to think of w.ndenng »**T “ 

found all htsamnaeoent and occupation at home: and J*’«• £ 

sorbed in the contemplation of ancestry and antiquity, so , j.wkitanta 

gone age were far more real entities to him. than the peeratadnl 
of this too modem globe, which, ala.! is growing more andmoremodem^every 


i much of the world; bot h* 


day. Mr. Topplcstonhaugh did not, of course, see t- - . • ,u a 

i indistinct and confused sort of idea, that ‘"er» was growing op ^ 


had an inaisuoci aoo cumuscu **•— * —- -tn. 

kingdom a multitudinous mushroom population, altogether w ^ t 

the utter diaedmfiture and extinguishment of the oldancestral:amfl.^ that 
came in witbrthe Conqoeror. As if it was not enough that Mr Toppl““»“’ 

_,_ .1 __i v.i., indefinite aoorehension of this tact. 


knighted by Richard I, by Tom Thumb, or by King Pepin, 
delightful beings, but they are mnch pleasanter when they conform to a parent’s 

humour, than when they oppoae it or are indifferent to it You can hardly should bo annoyed by the'general faint and indefinite ijpp tm* tnd 

imagine a livelier or a sweeter child than Arabella. She had had two education*: he must needs be nosed, in his own immediate neignoouni %> J 

one that was given to her within doors by means of books, samplers, and her lively specimen of the a»me. topplestonhaogh Place w QQCe bc i 0Dge d 


greater glee, and attended to them with less weariness, and recollected them with 
a deeper interest and affection. Winter or summer, cloud or sunshine, it was 
all the same to her; she loved to roam m the fields, to gaze on the sailing clouds, 
to watch the gently gliding stream. All the animals in the neighbourhood knew 
her; the sheep did rot run away from her, and the shepherd's dog did not view hei 
with suspwious looks, for she was m the habit of noticing and talking to them. 
She was happy m feeding the little birds, and in watching the development of 
the flowers; and ofientiraos on a winter’s evening—for she did not ramble out 
in the dark—when her father has been discussing the probability that Sir Mor¬ 
timer Marmaduke Topplcstonhaugh might have fought against Saladin under 
Richard I., and how bravely he must have fought, if he fought at all,—the 
thoughts of Arabella have been wandering into her garden, musing upon possi¬ 
ble crocuses and snowdrops, or anticipating the re-appearance, in some favourite 
nook or glen, of a sweet cluster of violets. 44 Ah,” said she, one evening, to 
an intimate acquaintance. 4 *how happy Adam and Eve must have been in Para¬ 
dise, to be out of doora all day long, and to have no ancestors to talk about! ” 
Ancestry was such a favourite topic with Mr. Topplcstonhaugh, and he sym¬ 
pathized so deeply with the character and history of his departed ancestors, that 

He was as fond of tho old pictures., 


UoU, ail iCNKbll, W'WS ItlfcW *»aw -—*-- .... .v. _ ^_Ik. 

the pretty little lazy stream, which had done nothing,arnce the c |*®£ .. . 
world, but nurse trout and gudgeons, ought to be made to • , 

.factory opon it. If cotton factories had come in with the Conqueror, they 
would not have been so great an abomination, but their u«ei'” od *™!“J“ 
them moat intolerable. In addition to the cotton factory, " 
built for himself a modern mansion, immediately opposite to 
Place. Mr. Sykes, such was tho manufacturer a unaounding name, waa a man 
of taste in the matter of architecture, and his new mansion 
front was of fair white stone, its windows of plate glass, its doors i™ 
frames were of mahogany; Ionic columns and Grecian vas«‘ be 
tico. Its furniture was of tho newost teste and fashion . Axminatc r a nd1 Pet 
sian carpets, siik damask curtains, chairs, tables and sideboarda of rosewood, 
magnificent Grecian lamp., and superb mirrors m profusion » b ° wed *“ 
owner had no more spared expense in furnishing, than be h.d in bnddmg lM 
mansion. He also laid out no inconsiderable sum in adorning tiicimdsmmi 
hi. house, and giving it a park-hke appearance He widened the ltttle ri ver for 
a double purpose, that it might form a reservoir for his factory, 9' d b ® ‘ 
object to look at from the house: and, over the widened river be threw a awn. 
bridge of very tasteful architecture. All this he did without the^aid of ancestry. 


he almost felt himself to be one of them. He was as fond of tho old pictures., onose oi very tasteiui arcunecw.e. . Qr Qr wJut , hc Conqueror cam# 

with their wooden looking faces, their peaked beards, their pewtcr-colourcd hcl- without . , 0 Mr Topplcstonhaugh, who wondered 

mets, their everlasting wigs, and their terrible tambour waistcoate. as bis dough- ln for - II aUoectherquite m g " r ]d " cnt]cman was not enviou 


THE LAST OF THE NAME. 

From the Friendship's Offering. 

BT THE AUTHOR OK “ TRUCKLEBOKOUCII HAUL.” 

I like family pride;—indeed, I like pride of any kind, for I like to sec my fel- 
!osi-creature happy : and. by means of pride, they may be made happy for a 
mere trifle. Bat family pride is best of all • it posses.es a recommendation 
which is often spoken of as belonging to certain goods in the linen-drapery line: 
it unites cheapness and durability. He that would be proud of his horses, 
equipage, wines, dress or establishment, must needs be at a considerable expense 
for these things. It is not every body that can afford to keep a carnage, but 
familv nurtures and senealomcal tables eat no oats, and reautre no grooms to 
keep them in order. Then, again, how durable are the materials of family pride 


ter Arabella was of the little robm-redbreasts that hopped about the lawn, and 
picked up the crumbs which she threw to them at breakfast. He did not abso¬ 
lutely worship the portraits, but, bv perpetually looking at them, and incessantly 
thinking and talking of the wonderful exploits and glonous tunes of tho originals, 
he had, m his own imagination, almost commumoated to them a degree of life 
and consciousness. He never, indeed, went so far as to fancy that he heard 
them speak, but be was in the habit of conversing with them by means of the 
eye; and though be could not hear their voices, he imagined he could read their 
thoughts. He spent so much of his time in ancestral meditations, that he abso¬ 
lutely wondered how those poor people could possibly exist, who hsd the misfor¬ 
tune to be born without ancestors He had. in his dress and carriage, a very 
ancestral look; he seemed to have been cut out of a picture. He had never 
had his portrait taken, for he thought that it would bo of no use, seeing that he 
bad no sons, and that to his grandsons he should only he a maternal grandfather, 
which had such an old womanish sound with it. that he would almost as lief be 
an absolute old woman tn propria persona Very marked and singular was his 
appearance: he was tell. thin, and exquisitely perpendicular; his complexion 
was pale, his forehead was large, bare, and glossy ; he had some half dozen 
grey hairs at the back of his head, which were tied up with a great hit of black 
ribbon, that seemed heavy enough to drag them all off. He wore a long coat, 
with broad buttons, short sleeves, and wide flaps; a long coloured chintz waist¬ 
coat, and short shrivelled velvet breeches; his long legs were clad in striped 
stockings, having the stripes alternately blue and white, and each of them a foil 
inch wide; his shoe buckles, also, were immensely large. His family manaion 
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Riches we know, may make lo themselves wings and fly away; a bad spccc- was as singular and antique in its aspect as himself. Jt was a taiu uawroniea 
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lalion or a wrong card may bring down the pride of a man’s fortune to the very 
dust of poverty and humiliation ; but you may mile dice at Crockford's from 
morning till night, and from night till morning again, without losing a single 
grandfather or grandmother, or great-grand-aunt or forty-ninth grcat-grand-cous.n, 
or any thing of the kind. What a villanous piece of twaddle is the sentiment— 
««Et genus et proa* os, et qu® non fccimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco.” 

Stuff! So our ancestors are not cur own because we did not make them. If 
ay grandfather is not mine, I should like to know whose he is. In fact, nothing 
is so completely our own as ar>estry- By some accident or other every mortal 
possession besides may be lost; but no pick-pocket, swindler, or housebreaker 
can rob a man of hi? great-grandfather. There was a coxcomb of a heathen 
philosopher, who, in a case of shipwreck, when all the crew were bewailing 
fbeir losses, boasted that he had lost nothing, for he always carried all his 
property with him.^He alluded to his wisdom; hut his ancestors, if he hap¬ 
pened to have any, wero much more his own than even his wisdom, which he 
w as so proud of; for a man may lose his wits, but he can never lose hi3 ances- 
try. It is not every body that has ancestors, but that is not their own fault, and 
fbey are more to be pitied than blamed; and sometimes it happens that ancestry 
itself becomes a trouble to those who possess it, even as many other desirable 
blesnngs do. This was the case with Meredith Throckmorton Topplestonbaugh, 
Topplestonbaugh Place, Esq. His family came in with the Conqueror, 

*** a very proper thing for them to do; and the whole line of his ancestors had, 
a most praiseworthy propriety of deportment, done every thing to distin¬ 
guish themselves which any reasonable man has a right to expect. One or two 
of them had been knighted on the field of battle, though it is not exactly known 
^hen or where; but that is not tbeir fault. There is mention made of one Sir 
Jacob de Lacy Topplestonbaugh, knight, and also of a Sir Mortimer Marmaduke 


brick building, with long windows, and thick window frames, glazed with a kind 
of glass, which sadly misrepresented the scenery, both in shape and colour. 
The house had been once much larger, but it was pared down, in order to its 
adaptation to the curtailment of acres which the estate had suffered. Still there 
remained quite room enough for Mr. Topplestonhatigb and bis establishment, 
winch was as slender and primitive as himself. There seems to have been in 


the Topplcstonhaugh family a kind of hereditary passion for antiquity, growing 
more and more intense in each succeeding generation, till it came to a climax 


in the person of our hero : who looked upon himself, with a kind of antediluvian 
. . . j . —i Um* smf «k» enmity- The furniture and fitting up of the 


lackad»isicalness, as the last of the family, 
house remained as they had been from the first ; save and except in regard to 
tho?e little tricks that time is apt to play with timber, carpentry, and painting, 
of which Topplestc nbaogh Place exhibited no small abundance and variety. 


what the world would como to. The good old gentleman w. 
of bis neighbour's magnificence, hut be rather ptued him for h.s lack of .ncw- 
try: be could not imagine how any man could enjoy mahogany doora. and plate- 
glass windows, who did not know what his grandfather was; and he looked 
upon alabaster va-es, and Grecian lamps, as a poor subst.tutc for progenitor# 

wbo had been knighted in the reign of Richard I. 

As Mr. Topplestonbaugh was not envious, so, in like manner, he was not mo¬ 
rose towards bis new neighbour. He could not but feel how far supenor he 
was to a man who had no ancestors, but he did not reject the man s civilities, 
and Mr. Svkes was a social kind of being, who was desirous of living upon 
friendly terms with his neighbours. The two families, therefore, presently be¬ 
came acquainted; but, notwithstanding all good intentions on both sides, it 
required some time to bring them to a mutual understanding ; for their habits 
and manners of thinking were so opposite, that they seemed to each other, at 
first, like natives of different planets. Poor Mr. Topplestonhaogh was as much 
puzzled at Mr Svkes as the Mcxicans’were at the Spaniards. , . , 

- qh my dear," said Mr. Topplcstonhaugh to his daughter, after the hist 
meeting of the parties •• I dare say that this Mr. Sykes docs not know who or 
wliat his great grandfather was. And wbat a name, forsooth.—Sykes.— 
Svkes,—Sykes—there is nothing to articulate, it slips through one a bps as 
glibly as an eel through one’s fingers. Calling a man by such a nomo as 5>ykes. 
seems to be not much more rcspoctful than calling a dog by whistling to him: 
Sykes-wheugh-Sykcs-wheugh 1 ” And. as Mr. Topplcstonhaugh was rather 
absent at times, he went on for some few minutes alternately uttering the nim# 
of Sykes, and whistling; the effect of which was very ludicrous; so that, bad 
not his daughter been very affectionately respectful towards her father, she cer- 
teinlv must have laughed outright. Indeed, she. at one time, feerrfjwit her 
father, in a fit of absence, might, some day or other, whistle to Mr. Sykes, in¬ 
stead of calling him by his name. 

Tin Mr. Topplestonhaogh bad visited the mansion of Mr. Sykes, and had 
viewed its furniture and decorations, and had heard the conversation of the 
family.he had not the slightest idea how intensely modern the world hadhe- 
eomc. “ If,” said Mr. Topplestonhaogh to his daughter. “ my ancestor Sir Mor¬ 
timer Marmaduke Topplestonbaugh were to come to life again and were to bo 
set down tn the drawing-room of Mr. Sykes, he would be astonished beyond 


So would Mr. Sykes, thought Arabella. — 

Mr Sykes had a fa milv of three or four sons, and two or three daughters, all 
of them very good humoured, cheerful, and happy sort of young people; enjoy- 

. J . j , lnTi.rlee iuhii>h th#tr r nowlv #C- 
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Such for instance, as doors and door-posts looking cool at each other;—mere , ue u. »ct, -—--— r.,v, .. ... 

was gilt leather, indeed, round all the doors of the principal apartments, but then ing their elegant home and the van ®“ 4 _ J* ? Ihnndlnilv nrocured for 

Z all cone end the leather was curled up in the likeness of a long qoired.and rapidly increasing wealth so readily and abnndanUy procured lor 

stick^ 'lie mutinous condition of the window sashes was such as to suggest a them. They thought Mr. Topplestonhangh a smgutar 0 ' d ® e " em °^^ ]u] _ 
cuesnonnot ^vtobesnswered. viz . which was the most difficult, to get them character; but they could not help liking him; and they f 
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sometimes blowing the fire up, and sometimes blowing the candles oat. The try and therefore W.».*u ~ V™. 0 ": ~ throug h folding doors; 

boards of .he floors had been nearly worn out, but were, m some measure pre- politeness. Tbc * nt ” ncc Jo Topplestonhaogh «ace was ^ , h h the 

served by the hard knots, which stock rigidly up, like the bones of a hackney, and Gregonr would never suffer any ^^es fam X ^ oveJ he KOtlld 

coach horse. Yon may easily conceive, from the above particulars, that the half opened door, but, in spito of a stffl rusty bolt n ^ entrances 

house was not very comfortable: but Mr Topplestonhangh would not have ex- always op ' d "^ ofd?m“v bowsed if, now and then, on. of 
changed it for the most convenient mansion that was ever raised up by Wyatt- vv.th a most led cronsof youth, should hastily rusk 
Tillc, or knocked down by Robins. Its chana was, that it was the family man- the young people, with the ch*rac#cnstic liveliness y , 
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through the half opened door, Gregory would not be satisfied without opening 
the rest of it afterwards, and bowing reverently to the departing guest. If Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh and his man Gregory were agreeable-to the new comers, it 
may be also supposed that Arabella was not unacceptable to them: on the con¬ 
trary, indeed, she was a most especial favourite with all of them, so much so 
that she spent the greater part of her time with them. She liked their piano¬ 
forte better than her own harpsichord; she liked their well trimmed lawn, and 
their well filled greenhouse, better than her own wilderness of gooseberry bushes; 
she liked the paintings and engravings which decorated the walls of the new 
house, better than the harsh and rugged delineations of her own great-great- 
great-grandfathers; moreover, she liked much better to talk about things in 
general, than to listen to long harangues about family and ancestry. But, not¬ 
withstanding that so much of her time was spent with the family at the new 
bouse, her father by no means missed her society, nor was be jealous of the 
partiality for her new acquaintance; for his own time and thoughts were always 
most agreeably occupied about his ancestors, and be was rather pleased with his 
daughter’s condescension, in being so familiar with people of no family. There 
sprang, however, from this excessive intimacy, an evil which none of the party 
had anticipated, and against which, of course, they bad not guarded. It may be 
very clearly seen that Mr. Topplestonhaugh was partial to long names, and it 
may be supposed that short names incurred his contempt; we have indeed a 
specimen of that in his treatment of the name of Svkcs; a very natural infer¬ 
ence from the above premises is, that he would regard with great horror any wil¬ 
ful curtailment of a name of respectable and competent dimensions. Now the 
name of Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh was rather too long and 
prosy for the lively lips of her young companions, who had frequent occasion to 
speak of her, and in order to accommodate her name to their usual style and 
habit of talk, they condensed it into tbe most unvenerable brevity of Bell Top¬ 
ple 1 Ic cannot easily be imagined how great a shock this was to the feelings of 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh. He was not, as has been already intimated, an ill-hu¬ 
moured or morose kind of man, but rather the reverse ; yet, with all his amiable¬ 
ness of feeling, and mildness of disposition, he was not without some degree of 
sensibility to great abominations; and to touch the family name was to touch 
the apple of his eye. He did not suppose for a moment, that his neighbours 
had made this shocking abbreviation with any malicious design, or from any in¬ 
tention to offer an insult to the ancient family of Topplestonhaugh : but lie was 
gneved and scandalised at such a deficiency of what Spurzheim would call the 
organ of veneration. 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh was in every respect pleased with his new neighbours, 
save in the matter of their utter modernness, and their total inapprebension of 
the dignity of ancestry. Their mansion was by far too modern for his taste, 
but the style of their demeanour was worse still He wished to be civil to them, 
because they were civil to him; and he was civil to them, but he could not for- 
get that they had called, and were still in tbe habit of calling his daughter Bell 
Topple. Tbe name haunted him like a vision; when he looked at the portraits 
of hts venerated and venerable ancestors, and surveyed the goodly countenances 
of those sages and heroes, who had contributed their quota to the wisdom and 
valour of England, the name of Bell Topple rang in his cars like a sound of ill 
omen—it was a kind of passing-bell to the expiring ancestral glories of the 
bouse of Topplestonhaugh. It was indeed mortifying to think that, in a few 
years, all that would be left of the fine old family of the Topplestonhaughs, who 
came in with the Conqueror, and whose name had been more or less connected 
with til the most striking passages m die English history, would be Bell Topple. 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh certainly did not wish to demolish the fine new man¬ 
sion of Mr. Sykes, nor to raze his cotton factory to the ground, nor to 
drive the whole establishment out of the country ; but still he could Hot help 
wishing that they had not haunted his imagination with such an abominable ab¬ 
breviation as Bell Topple. Now this most lamentable event occurred at an early 
stage of tbeir acquaintance : to what outrageous excesses they might hereafter 
proceed, it was impossible to say; as they had abbreviated tho name of the 
daughter, they might also abbreviate tbe name of the father, and as they had 
condensed Arabella into Bell, what prevented their abridging Meredith into 
Merry 1 —Merry Topple! a very pleasant name forsooth ! 

Meditating much on these topics, and thinking how disrespectful it was to his 
ancestors to tolerate such havoc of the family name, he came at length to the 
deliberate resolution to drop tbe new acquaintance, or to use the intimacy more 
sparingly. Mr. Sykes was a very agreeable man; his house was a very pleasant 
one, and all his family were very good humoured: but Mr. Topplestonhaugh felt 
it a duty which he owed to his ancestors to sacrifice to their honour and dignity 
a very pleasant acquaintance. But m this matter he had not merely to gain his 
own consent, he also needed his daughter s co-operation. He was too kind- 
hearted a man to constrain his child's inclinations, or to use his authority against 
her will; but he had sufficient confidence m his own powers of persuasion to 
suppose that he could presently bring her to his way of thinking. For this pur¬ 
pose he entered into a serious discussion on the topic of ancestral dignity, and 
on the importance of preserving a respectful memory of those who have distin¬ 
guished themselves in the history of the country ; to all of which Arabella lent a 
respectfully attentive car. though unable to divine to what end it was tending. 
At length, the discourse became more and more pointed ; the name of Sykes 


revealed the fact; so that as soon as ho had asked the above question, he un¬ 
derstood his daughter’s meanmg. Mr. Topplestonhaugh, in hit zeal for ancestry, 
and hts abomination of all that was modem, never took into consideration the 
narrowness of his own means, and the opulence of Mr. Sykes; but felt grieved 
and humbled, that his daughter should have condescended to bestow her affec¬ 
tions on an individual who had no ancestors. “ Ah, child.” said he in a tone of 
despondency, •* I see how it is! Your youthful imagination has been taken cap¬ 
tive by the plausiblo manners of these new people. You have forgotten what 
you owe to your ancestors, and you have no regard for the honour of your 
family.” 

Arabella trembled, and said, “ Indeed, papa, you are under a great misappre¬ 
hension, if you imagine that I have formed any engagement of such a nature as 
that to which you aUnde.” * 

" Pcradventure, my child,” replied Mr. Topplestonhaugh, 44 there may be no 
actual engagement: but may I ask you, whether there be not one individual in 
that family, for whom you have a greater partiality, than for any other 1 ” 

Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh, sighed, and said, 44 There is.” 

“ And which of them is it, my dear daughter! ” asked Mr. Topplestonhaugh. 

Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh blushed, and said. “ Bob.” 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh started as though he bad, been shot; he sprang up in 
his seat,—I am afraid to say how high, for fear I should not be believed,—but it 
was well he was sitting in an old fashioned high-backed chair, for bad he occu¬ 
pied a modern one, he would have been thrown over tbe back of it: as it was, 
the high back of his seat guided him down again safely into the chair. It was 
long before he could recover his breath and self-possession; and whon he did, 
all that he could say was, ** Bob Sykes and Bell Topple !!’*—Poor man! he had 
no sleep that night, and he ate very little breakfast the next rooming ; be walked 
mournfully about the house, casting most melancholy looks at the portraits of his 
deceased ancestors, and, at each individual portrait, he sighed and said, “ Bob 
Sykes and Bell Topple!” He was all the day telling his sorrows to the family 
canvass, and seeking the sympathy of oil colours. Gregory and Alice thought 
him mad or nearly so. Different people have different notions of madness: Gre¬ 
gory thought that every body was mad, who wpuld not listen to his long stones, 
or pay attention to his elaborate politeness and graceful bows; and Alice thought 
every body mad who had no appetite for her cookery. On the present occasion, 
the cookery of Alice, and tbe politeness of Gregory were both thrown away ; 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh could say nothing but 44 Bob Sykes and Bell Topple.'* 
These were for a time mysterious words to the faithful domestics, who thought, 
at first, that they were some charmed expressions whereby their master had been 
bewitched. 

I don’t know whether any of my readers havo ever observed it, but it is really 
a fact, that, in nine cases out of ten, those lively light-hearted girls, who seem 
as merry as the little birds, and as gentle as flowers, have, at the same time, 
an obstinate self-will of their own, and a determinate fixedness of purpose, es¬ 
pecially in matters of the heart, which no persuasion can turn and no authority 
subdue. In the present instance, tins was the case with Arabella Theresa Se¬ 
lina Topplestonhaugh : her heart, untouched by ancestral dignity, had given its 
best affections to Mr. Robert Sykes; and she could no more think of renouncing 
the acquaintance with that family, than she could think of renouncing life itself. ! 
If her father had recommended her to go and hang herself, because she had 
been called Bell Topple, he would have had just as good a chance of being 
obeyed, as he had when he would fain have persuaded her to renounce the fa¬ 
mily of Mr Sykes. Arabella bad a very affectionate regard for her father, and 
was for the most part dutifully inclined towards him, but she could not see that 
she owed any duty to tbe family pictures; and, to say the truth, she loved Bob 
Sykes more than all her ancestors put together. Herein Mr. Topplestonhaugh 
and his daughter differed; Mr. Topplestonhaugh thought that Mr. Robert Sykes j 
was a very worthy, respectable, well behaved young gentleman, but that be 
ought not. for a moment, to be put m competition with the ancestors cf the Top¬ 
plestonhaugh family. On the other hand, Arabella thought that though her an¬ 
cestors might have been very good sort of gentlemen in their way, and in their 
day, yet. as they were now all out of the way, they had uo right to stand in the 
way of Bob Sykes, and she was determined that they should not. 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh soon found that Arabella was bent upon following her 
own inclinations, in spite of the family pictures and the long line of ancestrv ; he 
therefore wisely abstained from engaging in a conflict, in which he knew that he ! 
must be defeated. He had, indeed, no means of opposing the headstrong wil¬ 
ful ness of his child. Disinheriting would not signify a straw ; for a week’s j 
work of Mr. Sykes* spinning-jennies was worth the whole fee-sunplc of Mr. Top- I 
plestonhaugh's estate. He might, indeed, have locked the young lady up in her I 
own room ; but the locks and bolts of the doors at Topplestonhaugh Place were j 
not upon the best terms with the door-posts; and if the young lady, with her 
own pretty fingers, had not forced open the door, tbe next high wind would have 
done it for her. As Mr. Topplestonhaugh found that there was no possible way 
of preventing the evil, he set himself to devise bow it might be mitigated. Gaz¬ 
ing. one morning, on tbe family portrait, a bright idea came into lus mind ; and 
that was, that as Miss Topplestonhaugh was an heiress, perhaps Mr. Robert 
Sykes would bo kind enough to take the name of Topplestonhaugh : ** Robert 
Sykes Topplestonhaugh ” would not be much amiss; but the good man forgot 


was mentioned with a digmhed but not ill-natured air; some commendation was 
expressed of the many good qualities of the Sykes family; Mr. Sykes was 
praised for his hospitality as well as good taste, and for the libcralitv with which 
he dispensed his magnificent income ; Mrs Sykc3 was lauded for her pleasant 
and friendly attention to her guests; and the younger people were commended 
for their unaffected good bamour and social spirit. But. after all this commenda¬ 
tion, there came a sad drawback, counterbalancing and more than counterbalanc¬ 
ing all their good qualities together. 

‘•Vet, with all their excellent points,” continued Mr. Topplestonhaugh, “ they 
are sadly wanting in respect to family dignity What would your ancestors have 
said, Arabella Theresa,—your ancestors who fought at Cressy and Poictiers, at 
Agincourt, at Bosworth, and, for aught that can be urged to the contrary, in the 
Holy Land itself,—what would they have said, if they had supposed that a time 
should come when a descendant of theirs should be addressed or spoken of by the 
family of a cotton-spinner under the name of Bell Topple!” 

Arabella looked as grave as she could, and said, “ I don’t know, pa.” 

Mr Topplcstonhaugti proceeded ; ** Nor do I, my child, nor indeed can I im¬ 
agine ; but truly the abomination is almost enough to make them start from the 
%omb 

Arabella continued to look grave and replied, 44 1 hope not papa.” 

4 ‘ I speak figuratively, child«aid Mr. Topplestonhaugh, “ not that I suppose 
it likely that such an event should occur, but it is quite distressing to me to hear 
the names of people of family treated with such irreverent curtailment by people 
of no family Did the Sykeses come m with the Conqueror.” 

* 4 Perhaps they were here before,” said Arabella. 

44 Then they are tbe descendants of the conquered people,” replied Mr. Top¬ 
plestonhaugh, with much dignity, and with an air of triumph, “and it ill becomes 
them to treat their conquerors with disrespect.” 

Arabella was not so much accustomed as her father was, to identify herself 
with her ancestors ; therefore, with much simplicity, she replied,“ We have not 
conquered Mr. Sykes and his family '* 

4 * Not in person, perhaps” said Mr Topplestonhaugh; “but if we are the 
descendants of the conquerors, and they of the conquered, we are decidedly 
their superiors, notwithstanding their wealth; and they ought not to behave dis¬ 
respectfully or irreverently towards us ” 

“Indeed, papa,”answered the young lady,“they do not behave at all disre¬ 
spectfully to us.” 

44 Mv child,” responded Mr Topplestonhaugh, 44 they call you Bell Topple;— 
now your name is not Bell Topple, but Arabella Theresa Selina Toppleston¬ 
haugh ; the first three you received at the font in your baptism, and the last you 
inherit from a long line of ancestors; and it becomes not people of so insignifi¬ 
cant a name as Sykes to deprive you either of that which you received in youi 
baptism, or of that which is yours by inheritance You ha\c as much right tc 
your name as Mr. Sykes has to his property. What right have they to change 
your name to Topple! They might as well have changed it to Svkcs at once ” 

Now the exceeding gravity of Mr. Topplestonhaugh rendered him totally map- 
prebeosive of what was implied m the last sentence of the above speech. In like 
manner, the pretty simplicity of Arabella led ber to overlook it. and she. thinking 
merely what pleasant neighbours she had found on the opposite side of the valley, 
caring nothing for one name in preference toanother, and feeling, perhaps,a little 
piqued, that her most agreeable friends should be thus slightingly spoken of, an¬ 
swered with rather more pertness than became a young lady, “ I should not care 
if they did.” 

For a moment the pulse of Mr. Topplestonhaugh stood still; his heart ceased 
to beat, and the blood to circulate through his veins; even bis few remain ms 
grey hairs would have stood on end, had they not been held down by the ponder¬ 
ous piece of black ribbon before mentioned. Great was bis grief, at discovering 
m his daughter such indifference to a name so honoured as that of Toppleston¬ 
haugh ; and boundless was his astonishment at bearing so bold and frank ar 
avowal of it. After a moment, he recovered his suspended faculties, and th< 
first use that be made of them was to utter a deep sigh, to turn up bis eyes, an< 
to exclaim, 44 Monstrous’.*’ 

At that moment there came into tbe mind of Miss Topplestonhaugh a recol 
lection of some talkings and walkings with one particular individual of the Skye 
family, and, with this recollection the idea, that the change of the name of Top 
plestonhaugh into Sykes, was, in her own case, not altogether impossible; am 
at this thought she was greatly confu»ed. She blushed, and in a great hurry re 
plied. “ I did not mean that, papa ” 

‘•You did not mean what!” exclaimed Mr Topplestonhaugh, who, till tha 
moment, had remained in the dark, but his daughter’s confusion and disavows 


that the Topplestonhaugh estate, in its present reduced condition, was barely 
sufficient to feed, and that not very sumptuously, Mr. Topplestonhaugh, his 
daughter, his cook, and his man Gregory ; there were also two cats in the es¬ 
tablishment, but they boarded themselves out of a house in which neither rats 
nor mice made even a passing call 

Full of this bright idea, however, Mr. Topplestonhaugh, when matters had 
proceeded sufficiently far, being bent upon doing all in his power for the honour 
of the family, proposed to the father of the bridegroom elect, that the young 
gentleman, m consequence of marrying an heiress, should take the name of 
Topplestonhaugh. 

At the word 44 heiress,” Mr. Sykes almost smiled, and when the speech was 
finished, he replied, “ Nay. my good friend, I think it the more regular that the 
lady should take the gentleman’s name, than that the gentleman should take the 
lady's.” 

" But the name of Topplestonhaugh.” said the owner of it, with much gra¬ 
vity and simplicity, “ is an ancient name, and one of high celebrity m the annals 
of the country, but the name of Sykes-” 

44 Yes, yes.” interrupted Mr. Sykes, “ I understand you ; the name of Sykes 
is not so celebrated as that of Topplestonhaugh,—but really, my good sir, your 
name has been celebrated long enough, and it is now high time that the name of 
Sykes should take its turn.” 

“Ah, my good friend,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh, 44 but bow is that possible! 
—the good old times are all gone by: Cressy, Poictiers. and Agincourt, are not 
to be fought over again.” 

“Wc are not quite sure of that,” said Mr. Sykes. 

44 At all events,” replied Mr. Topplestonhaugh, 44 we are not likely to see ano¬ 
ther crusade ; we shall have no King John to sign another Magna Charta, nor 
shall we be blessed with another Spanish Armada.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Sykes, 44 1 trust we shall be able to get on without them.” 

“I am sony,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh, “to bear you speak so disrespect¬ 
fully of the good old days. I am very much afraid that such sentiments arc be¬ 
coming too common ; antiquity is grown quite out of date; ancestral glones are 
fading away into utter darkness.” Mr Topplestonhaugh was quite moved a3 he 
spoke, and, with trembling lip, and tearful eye, he proceeded, saying: 44 All the 
old families arc gradually vanishing away;—I am the last of my family, and 
when I am gone, the name of Topplestonhaugh will have departed from the 
earth ; no one will care for the family pictures;—all these fine portraits, which 
have been, for so many years, the delight of my eyes, and the pride of my heart, 

• will be regarded as lumber; they will be thrust into a dark closet, or be sold for 
six-pence a-piccc to a dealer in second-hand furniture ; and they will stand ex- 
j posed to the dust of summer, and the storms of winter, at his door, in company 
[ with old warming-pans, copper coal-scuttlcs, rusty gridirons, and comer cup- 
| boards; while countless hosts of thoughtless passers-by shall either heed them 
| not at all, or cast upon them a look of contempt, little thinking that tbe originals 
fought at Agincourt. Cressy, or Poictiers !” 

! There was in this speech something very touching and pathetic, but still it 
! was not moving enough to induce Mr. Sykes to have the name of Toppleston- 
I haugh substituted for that of Sykes, tn the event of his son's marriage with 
| Arabella. Indeed, the cotton spinner thought that his son might have found a 
more advantageous match: but it was tolerated, because Bell Topple was such 
a favourite with all the family. They were alio somewhat pleased with Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh himself, and were not a little amused with his antiquarian 
crotchets; but they could not carry their complaisauce so far as to sacrifice the 
name of S>kes to that of Topplestonhaugh. 

| Tbe descendant of the heroes of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, returned to 
j his house from this interview with Mr. Sykes, dispirited and melancholy. He 
gazed on the family portraits with a deeper feeling than ever; he was pathetic 
as to his looks, and eloquent as to his soliloquies. It was not his fault that his 
i daughter had fallen in love with a young gentleman with a short name and no an- 
1 ccstors,—he wished it bad been in his power to prevent it,—he almost 
i begged pardon of the old pictures, that such a slight had been put upon them 
! Had he not been a man of great constitutional cheerfulness, and of much placidity 
of temper, he would have been absolutely weary of his life, forthare was nothing 
worth living for, in his estimation, save the glory of ancestry. 

I Time went on ; so did the courtship of Mr. Robert Sykes and Miss Arabella 
Theresa Selma Topplestonhaugh ; and the time came when tbe parties went to 
church together, and were married, and Mr. Topplestonhaugh went with them, 
as mclancholv as if he were following all his ancestors to the grave. He looked 
into the register in which his daughter signed her name, for the last time, Ara¬ 
bella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh, as if he were looking on her coffin ; and 


when he called her Mrs. Sykes, it was with such a tone, and snch a sigh, as left 
those present quite at a loss, whether they should weep at the strength’of the 
feeling, or smile at the weakness of the understanding. ^ 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh survived his daughter’s marriage many years; and 
though he took it very much to heart, I cannot say that he never held up his 
head after it: for he was forced to hold up his head to look at tbe pictures, which 
he reverenced and esteemed more and more; and be never was so happy 
when he was mourning over the modernness of the times, and speaking of him¬ 
self as the “Last of the Name.” 
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ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 

THE MILLER OF COR DEI L 

Corbeil, with ns fertile and vine-crowned banks, rising above the Seine, un- 
contammnted by the pollutions poured forth thereafter into its glassy waters by 
a filthy capital—Corbeil, which, as Boulogne is termed the Fat, might assuredly 
be called the Mealy—Co-beil, whose villas line the shore with their wcll-trunmed 
avenues of hines, and here and there a shrub dipping down into the stream to 
shelter the baths, constructed by the diverse proprietors, in the bed of the river 
The prosperous little town is neither so ornate in its environs as Richmond, nor 
so stately in its domiciles aB Hampton Court; but the wooded heights of St. 
Germain nso majestically above its suburbs,—*and if a palace be lacking, it 
boasts an edifice still more unique, and almost as imposing—the celebrated Mill 
of Corbeil. 

It happened, that at the period immediately preceding the frightful epoch of 
the French Revolution, the Tremblaye had brighter things to boast of than its 
golden carp,—purer things than even its crystal fountains. The little farm, con¬ 
cealed within ito cozy nook, was tenanted by a worthy wight named Mathunn, 
whose two daughters enjoyed the envied appellation of the Roses of Corbeil. 
It is impossible to conceive two lovelier creatures, or two more closely resem¬ 
bling each other in person,—more thoroughly dissimilar m character and dispo¬ 
sition. There was but a year’s difference between them in ago; there was a cen¬ 
tury’s in sentiment! Manctte, the elder sister, was a light, lively, gay-hearted 
creature, rarric as the landscapes of Corhoil, Justine, the younger, with 
the samo blue eyes, the same silken hair, the same tmn nnclo and well-formed 
figure, was sad and sober; and the neighbours, who noted among themselves her 
gravity of aspect, were apt to attribute it to the influence of the broken constitu¬ 
tion of her mother, who died of a pulmonary disorder in giving her birth. Both 
sisters, however, by the discretion of their deportment, strengthened the high 
distinctions attained by their beauty; and Mathurin, although watchful over the 
two nymphs of the Tremblaye as a miser over his gold, was not afraid to let his 
daughters take their stand on market-days upon the Place de Notro Dame of 
Corbeil, with their fair faces shaded by the wide straw-hats in use among the 
peasants of the departments of Seined Oise, to preside over tho sale of the 
vegetable produce of his farm, and more especially over the stand of garden- 
fiowers and exotics, the pride of the gay parterres surrounding the limpid bath of 
the Reino Blanche. Manotte was a great adept in tho art of persuasion to a cus¬ 
tomer. Recommended by her animated accent and laughing eyes, bis stalest 
melons and greenest grapes were readily purchased by the Parisian cockneys, 
who came down to Corbeil to swallow a mouthful or two of country-air, and of 
whatever else Providence might send them; while Justine, an expert florist,had 
so much to say, and said it so gently and well, touching the culture of her clove- 
pinks and geraniums, that there appeared every probability of Matburin’s being 
enabled to add a second cow to his pastures, and another brood or two of ducks 
to the clear ponds of the Pleasaunce, in the course of the summer. Every 
thing prospered with them. While the father busied himself with the cares of bis 
^rm, the daughters contrived to render it available. The barley-mow and the 
hay-nck diminished,—tho beds of ranunculuses and tulips were bereft of their 
brilliant show ; hut Mathunn’slung leathern purse grew heavier, his linen-press 
was stocked ; and, at length, he took his pipe at even as well as morning tide, 
without much scR-reproach on the score of economy. He even made the girls 
partakers of his gams, and Justine had the happiness to secure from her eam- 
* weekly mass for the spiritual repose of her mother, at the altar of the 
Sacre Cceur in the church of St. Spire! 

Manctte, however, had otherobjects to which to devote her superfluous wealth 
Manctte was young and pretty enough to be curious in the lace of her pinners, 
fcnd the lawn of her kerchief It v as observed one day, as she took her usual 
stand on the market-place, that she exhibited a pair of long gold ear-rings under 
her straw-hat, and that a cross of gold was suspended to the black velvet which 
habitually encircled her slender throat; and one or two of the most censorious 
of ladies of the Faubourg, who were accustomed to change a few civil words 


with tho Roses of Corbeil, while they laid in their slock of mignonette seed, 
turned disdainfully away when they noticed tins accossion of finery. Mademoi¬ 
selle Benofte, indeed, the squint-eyed daughter of » retired notary of St. Ger- 
tnaiu, was heard to whispei that it was no wonder Manctte of La Tremblaye 
grew so fino, now that she waV rowed over the river so often by young Monsieur 
Clenvault of tho Douzo Moulins; and now that young Monsieur Cldrivault, of 
the Douze Moulins, found-tbo fountains of La Tremblaye 60 refreshing during 
tho midsummer hoats. The prudes and scandal-mongers were determined to 
espy mischief in tho innocent, (jpquetry of poor Manctte ! 

One sultry summer nftcrnqon, however, the young girl herself happened to 
overhear those insinuations of -fy»r customers, when she not only pettishly re¬ 
moved from her person tho ornaments which had caused them to arise, hut in¬ 
stantly took her way liomcwnrdd,'sobbing with indignation, and leaving to her 
sister the disposal of her merchandise, and the task of remonstrating with her 
detractors, in extenuation of Man otto's proceedings. 

“ You well know, Mademoiqcllo Beuoftc,” said Justine, ill her usual mild, 
conciliating tone, “ that if Monsieur Clenvault finds his way to L.» Tremblaye, 
it is only in the way of business for his father’s mill, and much against my sis¬ 
ter’s inclinations. You, who^re a ktnswoman of his family, cannot but bo 
iware that Manctte has more than once complained to tho old gentleman of tho 
importunities of his son.” 

“ Is it m tho way of business for the mill,” retorted tho provoked spinster, 
“that my cousin Cldrivault escorts Mademoiselle Manctte to all the ducasses 
If the neighbourhood ? Charlet, tho ferry-man, related to mo only’yesterday, 
lhat he had himself encountered tho young people one evening alter dusk.’’ 

But her accusations were cut short; the looks of Justine warned tho evil 
speaker that some person of importance stood beside her; and, ns Mademoiselle 
Bcnoite turned hastily round, the large dark eyes of Felix ClArivnult scowled hex 
into silence. Manotte, having met him lounging as usual upon her path home-. 
*ards to the farm, had appealed to Ins justice against the insolence of Ins cou- 
jiin. Nor did she hesitate to assail him with her usual epithets of feminine dis¬ 
dain , and the rovengo of Felix was to wreak upon tho ancient virago threefold 
the measure of ill-usage he had received from the object of his affections. 

It was not every one, however, who would bnvo adventured so boldly as Ma- 
Dette to vent reproaches on Felix Cldrivanlt. Felix was a man whom, if few 
people loved, most people feared; although in every way extrinsically endowed 
io win affection, and only qualified to excite appic hens ion by a sort of taciturn 
reserve, inspiring involuntary mistrust of his temper and disposition, he was 
chargcablo with no act of violence, no act of injustice ; he was charitable, gene¬ 
rous, humane ; yet his associates, one and all, refrained from making him their 
friend ; and from the singular motive that they felt convinced ho was capable of 
becoming a bitter enemy And thus it was that few people loved Fulix ! Ilo 
was the son of old Clonvault, tho rich miller of Corbeil; but ho was nothing 
more. 

Tho mill—or, as it is called on tho spot, tho j Douze Moult ns of Corbeil, (al¬ 
though no less a number than twenty-eight arc comprehended in the ono huge 
building, resembling at a distance rather a strong fortress than a humble corn- 
mill,)—was then a recent erection;—ono vast wing of the building was devoted 
to the government service of the public hospitals of Paris ; the other to the pri¬ 
vate speculations of Clerivault. At a time when all other branches of commerce 
were declining, under tho influence of the political dissensions already agitating 
the kingdom—when the rich eilk-weavers and bronze-founders of Pans were be¬ 
ginning to foresee a turn to their prosperity,—tho stafT of life was not the less 
needed that its consumers were bent on establishing a general equalization of 
their rights. Bread was wanted at Paris, whether Giroudin or Jacobin ruled 
the senate, and old Clerivault, profiting by tho facilities afforded by tho vicinity 
of the river Jume to tho spreading corn-fields of La Brie, towards the provision* 
raentof the capital, had invested a large portion of his fortune m the creation 
of an establishment likely to perpetuate bis name, and multiply his means hojond 
all calculation. 

His whole life had, in fact, been spent in the task of money-getting and mo¬ 
ney-sparing, and the pastime of deceiving the world as to tho extent of Ins gains 
and his savings No one, not even his onlv son, had tho most remote idea of 
the amount of Clcn vault's property; hut when it was rumoured in Corbeil that 
he had made overtures for an alliance between Fchx and Mademoiselle dc Mon* 
tigny, co-beiress of the Chateau de St. Port, tho gosBipa of the town decided 
that ho must he a bolder or a richer man than they had previously imagined ; tho 
aristocratic ** De ” prefixed to the namo of the young lady, being equivalent to 
the value of at least thirty thousand crowns, in a marriage contract with the son 
of the Miller of Corbeil Neither the distinction it imparted, however, nor any 
other attraction, sufficed to overcome tho opposition of Felix to the match. 
While Mademoiselle Bcnoite and her crew were busy in computing what amount 
of wealth could justify the Clerivaults in pretending to so grand a connexion, 
tho young man explicit!/ declared to his father his determination to wed else¬ 
where ! 

This might have been held sufficient provocation; but when Ffilix camo to 
particularize that the partner he had chosen was no other than pretty Manctte, 
the twin Rose of Corbeil, the gardener’s daughter of La Tremblaye, the wrath 
testified by old Clerivault against his son was easily accounted for. The cast-off 
prejudices of the great usually descend to tho little ; and at a time when even 
the peerage of France was beginning to republicnnize,—when Versailles itself 
had declared in favour of the natural equality of tho human 6pecies,—it was 
time for tho Miller to disdain the inter-alliance of his family with that of a mar¬ 
ket-gardener; nor could an Emperor of Germany, insulted by tho determination 
of his son, the King of the Romans, to espouse tho daughter of some petty ba¬ 
ron of the empire, have shown himself more fiercely indignant than old Cle¬ 
rivault. 

“ I had already heard from our Cousin Benoite,” cried he, " that it was inferred 
in the town no good would come of your everlasting visits to tho sty of a farm 
yonder, over tho water: but, look you, Master Felix, if ever again you set foot 
upon the turf of tho Tremblaye, I will assuredly put the width of my threshold 
between you and me forevermore;—ay ! Sir, and marry again—(MaJemoisello 
do Montigny, perhaps,—why not the father as well as the son?)—and beget sons 
and daughters, who shall not thwart mo in my old age, although they share my 
inheritance with iny elder and more stubborn child ” 

"You cannot do better. Sir!” replied Felix, without moving a muscle of his 
handsome hut impassive countenance. "Although you deny my choice, lam 
far from inclined to find fault with yours. Marry Mademoiselle do Montigny— 
disinherit mo if you will. I have still two strong arms, and as strong a heart, to 
enablo me to get rny own living, and pursue my own inclinations,” 

Ami Clerivault, well aware of the obstinacy of bis son’s resoJvcs, gave over 
the case for lost, and even made a solemn progress to the Chftteau de St. Port, 
to offer bis apologies to the family of Montigny, and tender the retraction of his 
proposals 

Yet in spite of thin resignation and these formal measures, all hope of the 
alliance was not at *n end. Old Clerivault had an abottor in Iris projects on 
whom ho little calculated. He could not be more firmly determined that Felix 
should never become the husband of the gardener’s daughter, than Manctte, that 
she should never become the wife of the Miller's son ! No ! it was not for/urn 
that she had added the offendiug trinkets to her costume or folded tho snowy 
lawn upon her bosom—it was not for him lhat she loitered by the way on tho 
road from La Tremblaye to the market-place ■—it was not for him that she cu- 
sconced her well-turned foot in slippers of Spanish morocco, to dance upon tho 
greensward at the antral fete of St. Etienne at Essonnc There were other attrac¬ 
tions at the Mill of Corbel' than the homage of FiTix Clerivault; and Mathunn's 
daughter, so inaccessible to the addresses of ono who wooed her with the stern 
gravity of a Spanish hidalgo, or rather with the jealous bat impassioned tender¬ 


ness of nn Orosmanos, had given her heart, with very little asking, to joung 
Valentin, tho son of Chattel, tho ferryman of Curhail. 

As it lira been already observed, tho prejudices of the great oro cngcrly ndopted 
by the little; and the rich miller could not express himself moro vehemently 
against his sun’s attachment to the dnuglitorof tho markov-gardenor, limn did tho 
market-gardener, in his turn, on hearing In# daughter’# engagement to lira son of 
a poor ferryman of the Seine. Clonvault wished to marry Fills to tho high-born 
Clarisse do Montigny: Mathunn, to rnurry Manetto to tho wealthy Filir. 
Clerivault threatened to disinherit hi# eon—Mathurin threatened to horsewhip 
his daughter; and when, on the evening #uccceding tho gen oral Jcfirircu#cm<nl, 
Felix rowed over to L» Troinblayo, ami, having fastened hi# boat to the usual 
stump, made hi# way towards a slono-bench among tho acncin#, where often at 
tho samo hour ho hnd found tho two daughter# of Mnlhurm sitting together— 
now talking, notv listening,—sometimes to each other, sometimes to tho gurgling 
of the springs among tho grass, or tho whistling of lira blackbirds m the groves 
of St. Germain,—ho wi» bitterly taxed by Manetto with tho indignities ho had 
been the mouns of drawing upon her onduianco. 

•* It is a cruel thing of jou, Monsieur Felix,” said slra, 14 to persist in persecuting 
mo thus; after I have ignin and again told you that were you Coont of Cor¬ 
beil, or tho King of Franco himself, I would never bo your wife! And now you 
have provoked my father to misuso me, (lira first tune he over breathed a harsh 
word against cither of lihchildren !) I do but detest you tho moro 1” 

*‘ Unto me, and wolcorm !” said Felix, in nn nnaltorod voico. ** I have hoard 
you say as much boforo, ilanotte, nnd been nothing moved. Bat never till to¬ 
day—never till from yourinthcr’s lips this morning, did I learn that you preferred 
another— thnt you stoopci to bestow tho love denied to me, upon yonder beggar, 
Iho son of a beggar—tho binding drudge of my father’s milt! Whntln heaven 
—what on earth—do you see to move your affection, in such n frllow os Valen¬ 
tin! Answer me, Manctc.—wlmt do you sro to like in Valentin 1” 

"That if ho wore rich like yourself, Monsieur Felix Cfirlvnull, ho would not 
always bo thinking of n:hcs, and giving tho namo of beggar, ns a word of 
reproach, to others loss brtunate than btmanlf; for Valentin has tho hoarl of a 
pnneo!” • 

"Truly a ragged prince, and with a precious cabin for his palace!” rotorted 
the Miller's son, at oncojustifylng her accusation ; "as you will find when you 
take your plnco yonder n Chariot’s hovel, among tho ten half-fed, half-clothed 
brats who call him fatho!” 

14 And who, even for fiat scanty food and scanty clothing, ore indebted to ilia 
labour of Vaicntm!” aided Manotte, with firmness; 44 of Valentin who, when 
his work at the mill is cror, comes back to his father’s hut with a smile upon his 
face and a song upon Ms lips; nnd, instead of grumbling and murmuring that 
Ins limbs are aching wrh tod, sits down cheerfully to fits osier-wonving or mat 
work ; or, during lira simmersensuu, rows off as stoutly ns though his arms had 
not done a turn of tv»k through tho day, to cut roods for lira thatcheri or tho 
tile-mnkera. * A no’’for vrlmt docs ho labour 1 To lay up hoards for himself, or 
to purchase tho meins of selfish pleasure!—No, Monsieur Felix, no!—to get 
bread for his paralytic mother—raiment for his brothers and sisters—rent to re¬ 
quite your own purse-proud Esther for tho uso of the miserable hut you hold so 
cheap. Proud as you are of your fortune, your very means have been swelled 
by his industry.” 

"Manotte,” whispered the gentle Justino, laying her hand imploringly upon 
her sister’s shoulder, 44 you know not how great an injury you may bo doing 
Valenttn !” 

4 ‘ I understand you !” replied Manctte, aloud, 41 although you aro afraid to speak 
out. You irnan thnt Monsieur Felix will be a powerful and malicious enemy to 
him. Courage, courage, sister! Valentin, by the sweat of his brow and thu 
labour of his hands, earns wages from tho Miller of Corbeil; but ho is not, 
therefore, the slave of either old Clerivault or Ins ion. There is nothing to 
fear for Valorem; nor any reason why I should not ncqunlnl the gentleman who 
is baso enougi to taunt him with beggary, tliat I would rather make one in tho 
hovel by tho aver side—among itB merry inmates nnd the waim hearts that 
would wolcone mo so kindly—than piny tho lady in tho culd narrow-minded 
farnilv of Clenvault, where tho only cheerful sound is tho clack of their own 
mill J” 

By this tim', tho soul of Felix was ovciflowing with rngc. Ho made no 
allowance for ho irritability of n quick-tempered girl, opposed for tbo first time 
in her inclinatcns; but attributed every word uttcrod by Manollo to malice pre- 
pense ; to preioncoivcd bitterness, such as that engendered by tbo vlpcr-nalure 
of Ins kinswonan Mademoiselle Bonoltc; and hnd no doubt that such injurious 
expressions nsshe had lavished upon him and his worn in habitual use between 
herself and VJcnlin, Iris father’# hireling. On her, indeed, ho could avenge no¬ 
thing ; Out hint —Felix giound Iris teeth for rage as ho thought of Valentin ! 
But ho ultcrecnot a syllable. His wroth was silent ns it was deadly; and the 
Btillness was oily interrupted by the sobs of Manetto, whoso petulance as usual 
exhausted itsef in tears. 

‘‘Father F’rricd sho, suddenly starting up from Joytino’s pacifying embraces, 
as the footsies of Mathurin were heard approaching tho bench on which they 
sat— 44 1 bcscch you. command Monsieur FAhx Clerivault to quit this place. 
You explains to rno this morning tho wickedness of children presuming to dis- 
oboy their paents : you will not surely encourage a son to rebel against his 
father! Old Clerivault has laid his injunctions on FA fix to visit La Tremblays 
no more. Y« have pride, too, father!—surely, you will not stoop to bare it 
said that youlaid snares to seduce a raw inexperienced boy into marriage with 
your daughtoi!” 

" And icAcwill dare to say so 1” ejaculated the yobng man, trombliog with re¬ 
pressed xage l tho epithets bestowed upon htrn. 

" Your owi kinswoman, Ma’mscllo Bcnoite, has said so a thousand timos.” 

“ Ma’insels Bcnoite is an accursed fool,” cried old Mathunn; and young 
Clenvault sav no cause to dispute tho assertion. 

" But youtannot surely, my dear father, wish Monsieur Felix to get into 
trouble by hi visits to La Tremblaye!” said Justine, mildly—-a question to 
which the gxdcner-farmer found it so difficult to reply, that he leant down on 
pretext of crossing tho shaggy-looking cur which was accustomed to lag at hu 
heels, ralher.han venture on a direct answer. 

"And hov is my father to hear of them!” demanded Clerivault, haughtily 
bending his bow. 

44 Thus "'replied Justine, pointing through tho dusk, now gathering round 
them, to theipproaching figure of a man bending under the weight of * sack of 
meal; wbo,m putting down his burthen, and raising his head as be proceeded 
to wipe bis ircammg brows, presented to their view the homely features bat 
prepusscsingraun terra nee of Valentin; while Chariot's son, startled to find bis 
young maslx thus apparently domesticated with Mathunn and bis daughters, yet 
in nowise dunted by hi# presence, cheerfully saluted tho party, 

" What ao you doing hero, Sir!” demanded Ffitix, in an angry voice. 

“Obeyin{tho orders of the overseer, Monsieur Felix,” replied the young 
man; " whtbade me bring over-” , ' 

44 la this dime for doing your mill-work r ' interrupted Felix. " J shall repre¬ 
sent to-morrw to rny father that jou defer tho execution of bis business till 
after-hours, o order to suit your own whims and ctuvenicncc. 

"Youwl represent what you plcr.se.Sir,” answered Valentin. "But ono 
honest mam word is as good a# another's ; and Monsieur Bcmardm tbo over¬ 
seer has knosn me too well, from a boy upward#, a* a truth teller and fair dealer, 
not to credi my assurance lhat every minute of my morning s time was spont in 
my duly ton) employer. If I have pushed tho boat over to La I retnblayc to 
deliver Mooieur Mathunn his meal this evening# instead of to-morrow morning, 
as I was diectod, it is only because I desired to offer him thr tonsmr and my 
respects to ho young ladies.” 
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► Your rrsprci# and >o**r 


miluiim.it .>if not wauled 1»TC. my io<i," growled 


aras. ;aaja i ffl geBg 

have done »€«»<• I l,in (f more 1“ , r . l0 ( . 1() , lira utned to lift his eyes 

"to *"«««»»°< ‘’•“""f’ij.h, 1 . 0 

mun. pr p ,oili-cm himself ftom humiliation in his 

“ B I lmen delayed thus long. Mon., cur Mather,n. ,t,» that 
erreeon^ sickin'" has sii.cn in my family from the damps of the scwon Mon- 
ijcur Clemault-s workmen having neglected to repan the roof »f our huh 
.Lording in liinfovensnl. Uni remeinlwr that, although the cost of drags and 
l,cm,a,Ly;m.ekiMd.,».n your dehl, it ha, not caused mo to break my .word. 
I promised you payment at Midsummer, and Satmday next n the eve of S . 

J °“ Good Valentin ; good.” replied Mathurin, jerking the money into his pocket, 

and ashamed of Llio mean,.into w.oeh he had been * " 

I,.,!,,,, I,,a . nn ,| I have nought to any ngamsl you m your way. But your way 
not mine and 1 do not intend to make it so. Hencefmwanl. I shall bog Monsieur 
Bernard n m choo.o.omo other of ins mill-lad. to do wlist business may chnneo 
to stand between us; and chaigo my old ftiond Chattel to lay his injunctions on 
yourself not lo bo gadding about upon idle crrainla of eremngs, or at least not 

"’’uYwZ"" soul enough. Master Mathurin,” answered Valentin, involuntarily 
dancing Inwards tho two gnla, who stood ovctcoinc with grief and embarrass- 
ment. leaning on each o.ber, under the acacia free,; “Jam well aware to whom 
indebted for this iudi)en chnngo of welcome; and shall take an opportunity 


No harm can have befallen your eon ; he had no dreadful idea presented itself to Felix of making him pass for a self-murd ", 
cad him into intemperance or to tempt any evil* Appearances avouched the imputation,—appearances deceived the offic/™! 


trcrnblo so, if you can help it. 

money in his pocket, cither to lead him into intemporance or 10 tempi any evil* “«*■'«?» avuucueu me imputation,—appearances deceived the officer" 

The lad has got into some fuolish scrape on the justice,—deceived his comrades, his master, his father. Ins friends. ln s a m , 

...., ^..laps, and is afraid lo return : but Monsieur has wife,—but they did not deceive me; for it was not on V .denim's life, batonT 

sent out m every direction to seek information respecting him ; and before even- welbdoing of Felix CKrivault that my happiness was pledged. And. oh' t 1 
mg, I wager my life we know all about the matter, and that it will prove to bo a have I watched over his repentance, his despair! Had he triumphed in h* 
thing of no manner of moment.” t wickedness, I should have learned to hate Inin * but to see him a elf-convict,!? 

But Bernardjn was only half justified m his anticipations. Before evening, penitent,-—wretched,—although thrice secure from discovery! Miserabl ' 
tho public authorities were summoned, and a proch verbal was drawn up, speci- miserable Felix 1 Driven from his home by the clinging curse of remumetnp** 
fying tho finding of tho body of the unfortunato Valentin, suspended by his own henceforward to be attached to his birthplace—Oh! when will be ventute f* 
handkerchief to a tree in the Forest of Senart. Jle had destroyed himself, His return to Corbeill” ’ 0 

imprecations of the preceding night were now remembered and recorded. It Meanwhile the tumults of revolut’onary violence were raging; and this no 

was recollected that he had declared himself weary of the world—-that in his tion, at first universally reiterated m the little town, soon came to her 


was recollected that he had declared himselt weary oi me worm —um in ni# »*«»» «<»*** universally reucraieu in me mue town, soon came to be repeated on 
despair he bad cursed his Maker as tho origin of his woes. Nothing, alas ! could by old Clcrivault and Justine. The old man had already resigned the president 
be plainor. Valentin had blasphemed tho Almighty, and straightway, like the of the mill to Bcrnardin, the overseer, and the fine domain of St. Germain 
recreant Apostle, gone and hanged himself! It was noticed with sympathy by having becomo national property by the emigration of the noble family 
all, that throughout the investigation of the case, young Clenvault, who could whom it was hereditary, the Chateau was readily appropriated by the asst 


mats 

wiih 


not but tax himself as the unintentional cause of the misfortune, was pale as of the Miller of Corbeil. Thither, with a scanty household, he retired 

state of imbecility, j; 


death, and completely overpowered by his feelings there, uncared for and alone, falling gradually into ... ... 

But if Felix sorrowed for tho departed, what was the affliction of her whom was a gratification to him, when tottering round the lawns whose beauty he m. 
i had so dearly loved—of thoso who so dearly loved him! what tlm agonv oj incapablo^of appreciating, to be accosted by the younger daughter of his neigh* 


ho 


I am 


to thank the mle-bearer who, for sumo tune 


past, has Lccu base enough to play 


tlw «!>y “pnii my nciums^i ^ whom ,| le accusing looks of Valentin wero 


1 You lie liko a dog !■-” 


Foil he !" 

n ° n Coward ih.it yon arc, in during lo use sucli words it me V’ cried the young 
man su Idcnly smiting a violont blow upon his own hicist; when you know 
ibat’l cannot rmso my hnnd ngsrnst you so long ns tho bread eaten by my family 

"^utav^r thank for screen,,g your in.o,once from 

chastisement,” said tho contemptuous Felix. “And »s| you seem to hem 
no condition to play the hero, beware in future how youissumotho braggart. 

“Valentin_dear Valentin!" exclaimed Justine, throwing herself beforo 

voung CKrivsull, to intercept tho spring which she perceived Valentin on tho 
point of making upon his person, “ remember your poor mother remember 
yoursirk si»tors. ” 

*• Let me go 

which not oven.., 

on lho eve of rushing into violence—the inevitable source _ 

his family. M Lei ino go;—let mo not live to have it said of me, that i dureu 
not defend myself ngmnst tho insults of a villain!” Then dashing forwards, 
and aoniti ns suddenly checking himself, ho burst into tenrs and covered bis face 
with his bunds, while ho oxclauned, “ Ho is light!—I to not strike him, I 
dure not Iny my hnnd on llio son of tho Miller of Corfcoil! I was born too poor 


ManeUe when she knew that he for whom she would have sacrificed all, had hour Mathurin, with inquires whether tidioga had reached him from his s 
incurred the guilt of tho suicide 1 She did not hold him guilty, except, indeed, how it fared with tho armies of France. But the old man’s answer was ever 
in leaving her behind to struggle alone with the troubles of the world ; and as the same “ The armies of Franee were triumphant,—but no tidings from hit 
soon ns tho daylight dawned, on tho day succeeding that when tho body of Va- son . Great names were beginning to arise from obscurity in the annals of the 
Jontin was discovered in the forest, and, after tho usual forms, deposited by the country, Lannes, victor, Bernadotte, Murat, Duroc, Berthier, Suchot, Soult 
Marechaussd of Corbeil in his father’s hovel, previously to interment, she set A great soldier had conquered to its banners the eagle-plumed ensign of victory 
out alone for Chariot’s cottage, to comfort the living, to mourn over the dead! but no conjecture enabled Clenvault to discover under what designation F<Jtr 
It was a grievous sight,—that miserable hut standing alone in the midst of the had either fallen on the field of honour, or was struggling onwards in the career 
green meadows on tho borders of the Seine, like a thing abandoned to the mercy of fame. It was rumoured in the town that once, when a brigade, on its march 
of nature—that miserable hut whose prop was now reft away—that refuge for to join the army of the Sarnbrc and Meuse, halted at Essonne, a superior officer 
thoso who had none left to succour them, none left to minister to their wants, or was seen galloping back to the high road in the dusk of the evening from the 
wipo away their tears ! Mathurin’s daughter lifted tho latch as gently as though portal of the church of St. Spire, where, in the tronc dcs pauvres, adjoining the 
it wero possible that any under Chariot's roof could at such a season bo sleeping ; mausoleum of Count Hjymon, of Corbeil, a bank-bill of considerable amousn 
and with tho calmness of despair entered the house of mourning. was found on the succeeding morning. But none could say that the strangerwas 

And mournful, indeed, was tho spectacle ! - There, on the only pallet, lay the Felix Clenvault; and if indeed he, the suns of Egypt and Italy had “written 
paralytic mother, hiding her face in the clothes, that she might not look upon the strange defeature in his face.” 

disfigured corpao of her first-born—the mattress affording tho customary bed to At length (it was at tho triumphant epoch of the recognition of Ic soldat hcurtui 
the children having been already carried out and sold by the poor ferryman, to as first Emperor of France) the Miller of Corbeil, long sickly and doting, waj 
secure the means of a decent burial for his boy ! And there the livid body oi finally gathered to his rest; when a public advertisement having been legally 
Valentin lay stretched upon tho very rushes v&hich his own hand had cut for so circulated by the authorities of the department, and the sale of the property 
different a purpose ; while his little brothers and sisters, deprived of their rest, subsequently announced,—tho heir,—the long-absent, tho half-forgotten Felix, 
nnd terrified, and hungry, were huddled tog6ther in a corner, staring with wonder appeared on tho spot m the person of one of those eminent generals whose 
at all that was passing. Charlet, usually so reckless amid his wants and mis- names had long been jife in the mouths of the inhabitants of Corbeil, and their 
fortunes, sat with his head drooping on his breast, and scarcely raised his eyes destinies^commejided to heaven by the prayers of their fellow-country tnen. But 


>r !\! , , with ihfl nilent embraco of Manctle, on Manctto’s entrance ; nor was it till sho went closo up to him, and kneeled when, shortly afterwards, the equipage of General Lo-was seen entering 

° ! : toU « hia feet, and called him “ father,” and reviled herself as the cause of the tho iron gates of the park of St Germain, the not,on of the presence of one of 

'rHwhinn'mto violence the inevitable source of ruin to himself and mischief which had happened, that the unhappy man seemed moved to con- *J er ®® 8 )f J^° Pyf amid ^ ofAusterhtz, seemed to have super- 


sciousncss. seded a11 recollection of Felix Clenvault. The villagers gazed on the noble 

“ Had he lived, I should have been your daughter,” said Manctte, hiding her person of the handsome, grave, middle-aged soldier, whose head was more than 
weeping fitco upon his knees, “and then, all I had would liavo been yours Ac- slightly silvered by the toils of war, and saw no trace of the petulentyouth they 
cept it note, Charlet, for his sake,” sho continued, placing in lus hand a small had been accustomed to watch, eighteen years before, crossing the river to La 
bag containing tho amount of hers and Justine’s earnings. ‘‘Accept it now, Treinblaye to laugh and jest with the Roses of Corbeil. 
when it can bo useful; for to me, worldly goods are henceforward vain.” And lo Aw . eyes, meanwhile, the season and the scene were much as when ho 


lo m.iulRo in thoflcrio nho wept long and bitterly, wlnlo the little children, who had been tuughtbyVa- quilted them. He had become a hero,-a statesmanEuropo was familiar 

father « walla.—tlie fowl wo eat aprings from to. F , „ leniin to Iovo her, crept forward and dong lo hor gown, and whispered lo her to with his name, and his voice had obtained weight in the councils of France, 

aiatore, tins is the hardea thng I have v a Lm in ! ” sobbed bo comforted, for that their brother was surely with God ! His port was now erect and stalely,—his step firm and measured,-his voice 

" Nevermind turn, nitch of violence by his dia- “Yes, he i, with God I ” said tho broken-hearted old man, in a hoarse voice, stern andcommanding ; ho had learned to control the desires and passioned 

Manctte; her sensitive naturo oxcitcd loAim otmokt pitch ^ J>y , _ )>r] “Ho whoao loss renders thoso Imlo ones worso than fatherless, and gives «o bit- others,—Ac had learned to control Ins own. Nothing in Aim but was .altered 

But there rolled the same blue Seme,—there smiled the samo vineyards,—there 


and’a beggar !* 1 Frommo ho'mu'ohtid^nmlnhfgl'^lcntm'^notMngVtit^ecorn to. pang to the p.. r> gnir.he ? ded pamut. to who m E!S 

and detestation. 

—/ honour v <| e fiitnco bv their mis- have been moved to lift his hnnd against his own precious 

my frion s » now , y ■ .. . , i _,^ car your VV if 0 - an d judges us not as we judge each other; Heaven witnessed the cares, the trials, 

domgs towards you. Valentin, dear \ alentln, hea* me,-hear your , a q[ my yalciitm, and noted the maddening brain, the hreak- 


Ig nr. rrom mo be win °Wmn MB. Vj n ’ v u Js ihcv may boforo, must be with God. My hoy may .appear at the tribunal of Graco with stood the .Mill of Corbeil,—there rose the woods of St. Germain,—there the 
lUU ° n * tho stain of solf-murder on his^soul. He, who never injured mortal man, may ch.mneys of the farm of La Tremblave,-there, far below in the meadows, 

ur you,—I re%cro- you JT ,'^XLneo bv their mis- have been moved to lift his hand against his own precious life. But Heaven crumbled the ruins of a hovel, the hut of tho ferryman,—and there,- there, la 


doings towards you, 

loovo this man to tho rebukes of his own conscience.” , 

Sad was the icoiwthnt ensued upon this open violation of patcntal authority. 
But VnleutJii had not the aflliclton of sooing tho woman beloved savagely en¬ 
treated by her enraged father; for while Mathurin was engaged in driving back 
his daughter to the farm, and iocktngher into her room, Felix and himself were 
entwined in a deadly struggle,—n struggle that left him fora few seconds breath- 
loss nnd senseless on tho turf; for tho athletic Cldrivault was as much tho su¬ 
perior of the lU-nounshed, ovor-taskod Valentin, io personal strength, as m 
worldly endowments. Young Bnptidret, a hind employed upon the farm, at¬ 
tracted to the spot by tho tumult of tho scuffle, procoedcc! to rmso him from the 
ground; while Felix hastily made off towards Corbeil. But when Valentin 
Tecoveiod tho effect of his stunning fall sufficiently to comprehend what had 
passed, and to led that he had been engaged in an altercation with lus master b 
• on, which would probably end in the ruin of h\s vbolfl household, ho wrung his 
hands for very bitterness. , . , .. , . . .. 

“Would that I were dead ! ” ho ejaculated, as he took his way back to his 
father’s ferry-boat. “Mathurin has sworn to bestow his daughter upon another. 
Monsieur Clcrivault will eject my mother Com her habitation when ho learns 
what has occurred. My intempernneo will seal tho fate of my family, without 
obtaining mo tho hand of Manctte—Would, would that I wens dead! Better 
bo in my grave than thus a burthen to tryself and nil the world. ’ 

“Bool good cheer, Valentin!’* cried tho lad Baptierct, who had followed, 
nnd was aiding him to unmoor his host. “ Ma’mselle Manctte loves you in spite 
of them all. Ma’msellc Manctte has promised that she will ono day bo your 
w ife! ” 

!• ji 0 1_ n0 wife—no house—no hope—no rest! I wss bom with tho curso 

of God upon ms soul! ” uttered the toyman's son, looking up to the sky,— 
where tho fault flashes of a summer's storm wero already streaming, as if in 
impious reproach to tho Omnipotent who had created a wretchso miserable. “ I 
was born to eat tho bread of toil and bittornoss ; what matters it that such an 
outcast should cease to live! ” ' 

And it cainc lo pass that evory petulant word uttered by Valentin to the farm- 
lad Baptierct during that brief colloquy was cventunlly inscribed in tho judicial 
archive* of tho country, with tho view of throwing light upon tho incidents fol¬ 
lowing the quarrel of llint fnlal night!—Old Charlet’s son never again set foot 
upon the turf of La Tromblayo. j 

Valentin was mistaken, however, in supposing that Ins djputo^ withi'citx 
would insure his dismissal from the Mill of Corbeil. Either <id Clcrivault saw 
no cause for displeasure m his conduct, or Felix had generous!;, or perhaps dis¬ 


ing heart of the proud pauper—the tender son—the good brother—the good 
Christian; and Heaven will forgtvo him! * 

“Why, why did he forsake us 1 ” ejaculated Mathurin’s daughter, rising f:om 
her knees and tottering towards the body. “Oh, Valentin ! Valentin ! why did 


the distant horizon, gloomed the Forest of Sdnart. And, lo ! unsilenccably re¬ 
sounded in his ears the mandate, “ Thou shale do no murder I” 

It was some comfort to him to learn that Mathurin was no more, and the family 
of Charlet the ferryman dispersed and forgotten. “ And the Roses of Corbeil *” 

inquired General Le-, in a low voice, as, accompanied by the gamekeeper 

of St. Germain, on the evening of bis arrival, he pursued his way aloeg the 


you forsake mo ! ” and lifting up tho cloth with which tho pious care of tho terrace, gazing through the grey evening light upon the open country. 

<•-.1_i_i___.1 .I., r__ o fnrttnnt L!oa iinan thr> “ Mfltlinrin’fi nlfl#*r rlnnt»hlpr_ rnnn G,*n/>r/il kHp whn mnrrmrt fIto vmi 


blue lips of him who should have been her husband, unternfied hy tho starling named Baptierct, is the mother of ten fine children, and still living at the Trem* 
eyes—the distended nostrils—and all the ghastly evidence of his mode of death, blaye,” said the garde-dc-chassc. “ Her sister, Justine, poor soul! has become 
At that moment her father and sister, having missed her from the farm, md a Sister of Charity.” 
readily conjecturing her route, entered tho cottage m search of Manetto; but Hastily proceeding in their walk, tho opening of the upper avenue of the 
Mathurin’B displeasure against the deceased was over now, and instead of ex- chateau towards tho vineyards brought them m sight of a fine, comely-looking 
pressing dissatisfaction at lus daughter’s proceedings, he not only advanced countrywoman driving two cows, and necompamed hy a lout of a farming-boy 
with tearful oyos to sprinkle holy water on the body uf her ill-starred lover, and two healthy little girls, with untrimmed heads and dirty faces, 
but naked permission of Charlet to follow it to tho grave. The worthy “ Tiens, voila justement Ma’ame Baptierct et ses enfans!” continued the 
Bernardm had already expressed his intention to be present at the burial cere- gamekeeper. “Ma’ame Baptieretl Hoi a, Ma’ame Baptierct 1 void Monsieur 
mony ; and when tho remains of the “ warm and true ” Valentin were depo- le General, qui s’informe de vous et do votre famillo 1 ” 

sited m the pauper’s trench of the churchyard of St. Germain, they wore tran- And General Lo-found himself perforce required to stand and receive 

sported thither oil the shoulders of his comrades, and followed by so vast aeon- the awkward courtesies of the great fat countrywoman before him, and listen 


course of his fellow-workmen and friends, that tho incense of their affliction 
was as that of a burnt-offering, calculated to propitiato the mercy of God 
towards tho suicide. 

It is probable that a catastrophe so lamentable would have produced a greater 
sensation and elicited n closer scrutiny in a little town so uneventful in its 
history as Corbeil, but that the still fiercer disasters of tho French Revolution 
had alrendy begun in llio capital; and even tho tongue of MademoisolleBenoite 
found a nobler topic in tho misfortunes of Marie Antoinette of France than in 
those of tho Roses of Corbeil. There was no time for sympathy in the sorrows 
of individuals! 

Clenvault, perplexed by apprehensions lest the vast granaries of his hallc 
should attract the rapacity of the populace, whoso excesses were now every 
hour on the increase, gratified without hesitation—almost mechanically—the 
request of his son that he would assign the gratuitous use of one of bis whole¬ 
some cottages to Chariot's .afflicted family; nor was it needful for Felix to 


to her history of her father’s dying of an asthma, and her own happy match 
with Baptierct, the cowboy 1 “Brave garcon si jamais y en Ait, etbien-aimc 
de ce pauvre Valentin. Monsieur le General so rappelle, sans doule, ce paurre 
Valentin! ” 

Alas! what elsobut the remembrance of Valentin had kept him bo long an 
alien from his father’s hearth,—so long an exile from home? And it was for 
the woman before him that he had borne so much,—incurred so much —Binned 
so greatly, so irreparably! Poor feeble human nature ! Poor murdered Valentin! 

But the trial thus voluntarily encountered proved too much for Felix; and, 
after remaining a few hours longer at St. Germain, General Le — quitted for 
the last time a spot abounding in soul-harrowing reminiscences—reminiscences 
rendering vam his toils of honour, his career of glory. 

For the brief remainder of his life, the fine mansion of St. Germain remained 

uninhabited. But the grave of General Le-is now at Ehrenbreitstem, his 

monument m the Pantheon, and his property, having been bequeathed to tbs 


creelTy, forborno to prefer a complaint against him when, at jho ringing of the . . f , . 

work-bell tho following morning, ho presented himself as usual among the men, community, was secretly marvelling over tho extraordinary change that had 
not a word of romark was made on tho subject by Bernardm, thfe overseer. Va- taken place in tho deportment of young CRrivauIt; and one and all inferred, 
Icntin had boon cutting rushes on tho river by earhosl daylight, p order to repair, from tho haggard aspect of his face, and tho gradual emaciation of his person, 
to tho best of his own abilities, the dilapidated roof of tho hofcl, from whence that his attachment to Mathurm’s daughter had been deeper-seated than they 
ho so much dreaded to witness the ejection of his family; and!heart-sick with had imagined possible. The sacrifice of his passion was evidently pro) ing upon 


covenant in return that ho would seek no further intercourse with the beauty of foundation of a military hospital, otherwise invested. Strangers abide at the 
La Tremblaye ; the old man having already ascertained, that from the period of chateau,—a company of speculators have assumed the direction of the Mill of 
Valentin’s untimely end, his rival had made a sacrifice of the ill-omened con- Corbeil;—and nothing remains to commemorate the past, but the clear fountains 
nexion. Even Mademoiselle Benoito was ready to avow that Monsieur Felix of La Tremblaye, and a deserted grave in the churchyard of the village of St. 
had altogether renounced his intention of a marriage with ManeUe Germain,—a grave whose accusing voice will bo heard by the guilty soul even 

Meanwhile, not only Mademoiselle Bcnoite, but every gossip of the united through tho fearful stillness of eternit C. F. G* 

[Ed. —It may be necessary to state that the foregoing tale bears no reference 
to the respectable family by whom the fine mills of Corbeil were established, 
and who are now proprietors of the domain of St. Germain.J 


labour and fasting, ho was scarcely able to support tho struggb of his feelings his constitution; he grew languid—tremulous—his strength was failing—his 
on ascertaining that his rashness had not been tho means of lmjiediate injury to temper softened—his audacious deportment had given place to mild depression ; 


hL^c^^mTrccbl'LiVoUiLrr' ln'uio coirrse or tho day ho had s|» stronger evi- instead of sharing tho political enthusiasm of ihc ttcisclat of which he formed 


dcnco that no displeasure existed against him in tho mind of tho Clenvaults; a part—instead of exulting in the degradanon of an order which ho had been 
lor n trustworthy mossengor bomg needed to carry over to La Brio tho copy of accustomed to revile as his natural enemy—Felix appealed lo regard with 

* .... ...l- —t mi er indifference tho alarms of his father and tho triumphs of the republican 

party. 

Tho young man was not, however, altogether so careless as he appeared. 


a contract of sale, for signature, lo ono of the most exlcnsivo torn-growers of 
tho district, Valenttn was chosen for tho office, the usual factorbemg absent on 
pressing business at tho market of M61un. Having received hiiinstructions, he 
accordingly departed ; and. as it was held impossible for him to *tiirn to Corbeil 
ullalato hour at night, it was settled that he should tender ai account of his 
commission to Monsieur Bernardm tho following morning, wbcnhc was to bo at 
the mill half an hour previous to lus usual time. I 

At that usual time, however, tho work-bell rang, but no Va’intin mado hts 
appoaranco; and tho young men in Clertvault’s cmploymcntjbegan to joke 
among themselves, swearing that the sober Valentin must havnbecn guilty of 
some excess, and detained on the road. At a late hour, BernAlin despatched 
one of tho boys to Chariot’s cottage to mako inquiries, but still nj Valentin had 
been hoard of; and the old ferryman, uneasy in his turn, began tojnquiro on what 
sort of horse his sou svas mounted for his expedition 1 “ A v&llfcble one—a fa¬ 
vourite with tho master and Monsieur Felix,” was tho reply jlbut it was the 


Felix nourished in his heart an important project. Although he had done his 
part towards the resistance of tho foreign alliance created for the suppression 
of end and religious liberty in France, by supplying an active substitute to the 
conscription, he now determined to devote his personal services to hts country ; 
and, fully aware of the opposition ho was likely to experience from a parent 
who reverenced him as his heir fully as much as he loved him as a son, de¬ 
parted in secret from Corbeil to volunteer in the ranks of the republican army. 

“ Resolved to accomplish my part as a citizen, by defending the rights of tho 
nation against the insults of tho minions of Pitt and Coburg,” said the letter 
which ho subsequently addressed to his father in explanation of hi3 intentions, 
“ I have spared you the pain of opposing my immoveable resolve; and to evade 
my dear father, have entered the army of the republic under an 


.. .. . your pursuit, 

tempor of tho beast nlono, and not its value, that interested Cha|et. The poor assumed name; nor, till I have proved myself worthy to be classed among the 
old man, however, had soon ample opportunity of judging for hiitelf; for, hav- most faithful of her sons, shall I revisit Corbeil. My last entreaty is that you 
ing returned to the mill with Bernardm’# messenger, he found arrowd of work- give all your confidence to Bernardm, your true and diligent servant; and that 
men and all the idlers of the town assembled round the door of de hallc adjoin- you do not neglect the destitute family of Charlet the Ferryman.” 
ing Clenvault’e mill, with the horse on which Valentin had set of] the preceding “ I knew it would bo thus,” murmured the gentle Justine, as she sauntered 
day standing saddled and bridled in tho midst of them. along the river-walk uf her father’s garden looking towards the mtll of Corbeil, 

“ Ho is arrived, then! ” hastily inquired Charlet of ono of Cerivault’s men, when intelligence of young Clcrivault’s departure irampired in the town “ I 
who was lounging on tho outskirts of tho crowd. was sure ho could not remain here, haunting the same spots and communicating 

“ No, thsro nro no tidings of Valentin,” replied the fellow carelessly, not with the same associates as before. He is right to fly ^ Felix has nothing more 


noticing whom ho addressed. “Tho horso has been brought bacs by a country¬ 
man, who found him ranging looso this morning in the forest if S6nart, and 
having rode him as far as Essonno to mako inquiries, found the b*3t recognized 
easily enough as tho favourite bay of the Miller of Corbeil. , J 

“But Valentin 1 ” ejaculated the old man. striking his hands tjgothor, impa¬ 
tient that any ono should talk of a horse, when he was aakinfl of his son— 
“ What can have becomo of Valentin! ” and already from all par} of the crowd 
tho same question was arising—“ What ran have become of Vahbtin!” 
i4 You had hotter go home, Chariot,” said Bernardm, when thij same inquiry 

em 


had been fruitlessly reiterated for two hours longer; “I will sera word to you 


to do at Corbeil; hts peiunce must be accomplished elsewhere. Miserable, 
miserable Felix ! What thoughts, what recollections accompany him in his 
flight;—what griefs, what terrors have been undermining his health! Yet 
ManeUe, who so dearly loved Valentin, has seen nnd suspected nothing of all 
this;—while I, I so long, so hopelessly devoted to Felix, discerned his con¬ 
science-struck affliction from tho first moment I saw him gazing yonder from 
tho shore on Charlet’s hovel* The Forest of Senart,—the Forest of Senart! 
Oh! that I could free myself lrom the imagination of that scene,—that fatal, 
fatal night* No sooner am I left alone than involuntarily the whole black busi¬ 
ness rises before me. I fancy their encounter,—I seem to hear their quarrel,- 


the first news that reaches us. Take another glass of wine, mb, and do not I seem to see the struggle in which Valentin must have fallen a "victim, ere the 
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THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 

Chapter IV. 

[ Continued from the last Albion .] 

“And so the stranger refuses to have any thing to say to you!” asked the 
landlord of Evans, as the latter gentleman concluded his account of the above 
interview, while seated one evening, in company with one of the magnates of 
the village, in the private room of the Castle; “can’t say I think the better 
of him for giving himself such airs; but what can you expect from a man 
who has never once ordered a bottle of my ale since he’s been at the Manor- 

House . lt 

“Yes, and what’s worse than that,” observed the apothecary, with an ex¬ 
pression of face as bitter as his own physic, “ though he’s dying by inches, as any 
one may see who looks at him, not a single summons have I had from him. But 
he’s mad, poor gentleman which accounts for all.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” rejoined Boniface, * l for to say nothing of his extra¬ 
ordinary conduct here one night, I’m told he scarcely touches a mouthful from 
sunrise to sunset.” , , , 

“ Frightful!” chimed in the curate, an oily little man, round as a beer barrel, 
with a hot copper nose and broad, moony face that hung out a flagof defiance to 
care; “there is evidently something preying on his mind, for lights are often 
seen m his room at a time when all decent folks should bea-bed; and then he 
looks so black when one happens to meet him!—just for all the world, Doctor, 
like one of vour patterns after a week's physicking.” 

“ Uncommon odd !” observed the landlord, shaking his head mysteriously. 

“ But that’s not all,” resumed the curate, “for many a night has ho been seen 
sitting alone upon a grave in the churchyard; and once, as I myself was passing 
the Manor-Houae on my way home after supping with the aclioneer, I heardl such 
groans proceeding from the apartment which he inhabits, that if I had not 
luckily bethought me of a prayer or two, I’m convinced I should have died of 
fright. As it was, I was so shaken with agitation that when I got borne I could 
scarcely stand.” 

“Are you quite sure it was from agitation 1 silly interposed the apothecary; 
“ there are many things besides fear which will account for a man’s inability to 
stand after supper.” 

“ Poor gentleman,” said the compassionate landlady, “ I ve no doubt he a loafc 
his wife, for nothing else could affect him so.” 

Her husband looked as if he thought there were many more serious 
calamities in life than the loss of a wife, but as, like the best of,us, he was 
considerably under the sway of the petticoat, he did not give utterance to his 
thoughts. . . . 

While this conversation was going forward, the attorney remained in a state 
of sulky reverie, but the instant the curate talked of the churchyard he was all 
attention. 

“ I cannot conceive,” he said, “ what the fellow can want there. No good i u 


“ Perhaps he’s a resurrectionist,” hinted^ the apothecary; “ the Carmarthen 
Journal says they're very much abroad just now.” f| 

“ I should not wonder,” said Evans, “he looks exactly like one. 

At this instant aloud knocking was heard at the door- 

“Hark,” said the landlord, “ what noise is that! P«y God it be not the 

stranger come to”- ^ ...... 

Before he could complete the sentence the door was thrown violently back on 
its hinges, and in rushed the sexton, pale as a ghost, and spotted from head to 
foot with dirt, who dropping into a chair, roared out with the lungs of a Boanerges 
“ Oh Lord, oh Lord, I’ve seen the Devil!” 

“The Devil!” faltered the landlord, “my stars, only think . 

« And, pray, where did you meet him 1” asked Evans, laughing. 

“ In the churchyard; he started tip from behind a tomb at the very moment aa 
I was passing,” 
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‘ and vvhiil 


p doing romoosure bv a heartv draught of jacent grave, burst open its rotten boards, and sent the skull of its tenant right who, great aa was his crime, deserved rather your compassion than abhorrence. 

"L and in order that I may do into the open space _ T . I !”.•_ ... . 

t necessary that f go back a few hours m my “ Bravo !” said the attorney ; “ I told you I was right. 

* 11 The mortified sexton made no reply, but stooped to j 

fur held that morning m the neighbouring little town of 1 glad of an opportunity to change the subject of conmsa 
‘ton oho was also a bit of a farmer, had attended for all the skulls f ever had dealings with, never did I hand 
c of seine el his farm yard stock Having accomplished this. What a thick head Its owner must have had.” 


..Hah! indeed "< replied the attorney, will, singular earnestness, 
did he say 1 What was lie doing 
The sexton, so soon as 

.. b.«.„.ho ra ,„„ 

narrative 
There had been 
Llanurtb, at which the-- 

the purpose of disposing of some of his farm yanl - . . 

the sale ereatlv to his. sntiafaction, he was about returning home, when he 
chanced to meet an old friend who lived within a stone's throw of the town, and 
who insisted on his finishing the evening with him, to which the sexton, having 
a few spare hours on hand, readily acceded. As is usual on such occasions the 
cicrrw, to say nothing of the supplemental punch howl, flew rapidly from hand 
to hand • and the conversation, after shifting about like a weathercock in April, 
at length settled down into a discussion on the well-accr.ditcd apparition of the 
“ man without the head ” (no very rare phenomenon), who had been again scon 
by deaf Dick, the drunken cobbler, among the rums of Cerrig-ccnnan Uastie 
At the period to winch llus tale refers, the lower classes of Welsh were notorious 
for their forth in these local hobgohlinisms; and none more so than the sexton, 
who accordingly swallowed his friend's story with all the zeal of a devotec, re 
paying him with others of a like character, until the dropping of the sunbehtm 
the biforked Brecon Van warned him that it was tune to retu rn home 

The first part of his road lay through some low mea* , 

Llanurtb, but the last and by far the largest portion across a wild tract of moor, I 
which was seldom or never traversed after sunset Now th° worthy grave 
digger, who was something of the tirnidest, had an instinctive ^ or . ro ^ °. a , 
solitary trip over a waste like tins at sick an hour, which the leg cl J' s ae a ', 
been listening to contributed not n little to strengthen, so he pursued wa * 
across it with the samp misgivings with which a schoolboy crosses a church^ 1 
when the wind is at work among the tombs ; str ving to pluck up confidence by 
whistling a few bars of a sprightly tune, and halting every now and then to see 
if he could discover any belated traveller like himself, on whose company he 
might fasten himself. But all was perfect solitude—all too was silence, except 
the faint sluggish trickling of an unseen stream, or the moaning of the breeze 
over the unsheltered desert 

By the time he had accomplished a third of hts distance, the torches which 
sunset had lit up in the west, one by one went out, and the moor lav, far and 
wide, a black frowning mass before him; while the few stunted trees and 
masses of rock that were scattered sparingly about it, took slrange and ex 
aggerated forms in the gloom As the good man burned on his road, he 
chanced to stumble up against one of these dwarf oaks whose lower branches 
projected over the pathway ; and fancying in his bewilderment that it was neither 
more nor less than a hobgoblin—peradventure the man without the bead 
—who had started up to waylay him, he began, m the true professional 
spirit, to mutter the first words of the burial service ; but finding that no further 
apposition was offered, he forced a faint laugh at his own weakness, and sped on, 
thumping his breast, and pulling his hat desperately over his brows, as if to say 
“ Who’s afraid 1 ” 1 

Scarcely, however, had he screwed his courage to the sticking point, when he i 
saw, about thirty yards before him, a dun, moving light—one of those tgnes 
fatui which are so often seen playing on the surface of marshy grounds; but 
which, as a matter of course, he mistook for a corpse-candle etoppd from a 
churchyard, for the express purpose of giving him a friendly hint that his hour 
was come. The faint rustling of the wind among the reeds that fringed this 
morass went far to confirm his conjecture, for, in his prepared ear, it sounded 
exactly like ihe whispering of unearthly voices. Here was a predicament! 
What should he do 1 How should he escape it 1 To go forward, would be to 
rush on his doom : to wait till the moon should rise—the guardian moon before 
whose blessed radiance all Welsh spirits make a point of vanishing—would he 
to wait for hours, chilled to the bone, and ague-stricken by the unwholesome 
lews; and as for going hack and stopping out all night at Llanurth—what would 
his wife say 1 and aa ibis idea flashed across the sexton’s addled brains, there 
arose with U the vision of a lean, wizen-faced, shrewish old woman, seated 
ilone, with looks as black as the night, by a cottage window at a supper table, 
on which lay, covered up between two plates, some eggsand bacon quite spoiled 
—having been fried a full hour since—together with a hearth-broom, which the 
erysipelas-tempered dame, as ever and anon she turned her sleepv eyes towards 
ihe clock, clutched in a fist evidently accustomed to wield such a weapon with 
formidable effect. 

This domestic vision terrified the perplexed sexton nearly as much as the 
warning light before him ; even now, in fancy, he felt the hearth-broom anoint¬ 
ing Ins shoulders, while, to consummate his sufferings, he found tnat the track 
r/hich he had been hitherto pursuing was no longpr discernible. The case being 
thus desperate, he allowed himself no further time for consideration, but struck 
off at once to the left—a direction which he knew could not take him very far out 
of his road—the moor being already more than half passed—and would enable 
him to steer clear of that ghastly glimmer which the Welsh peasant holds in such 
superstitious horror. Unfortunately, however, this new track, after leading him 
through many asfwflow marsh, and steep rugged hollow, brought him outon the 
highest part of the moor—a long table-land, in the centre of which stood a 
gibbet, whereon hung the skeleton of a smuggler who had long since been hung 
in chains. As the sexton, who was now perfectly acquainted with Ins locality, 
heard the sullen creak of the dry bones swinging in the wind, a new horror 
came over him ; he made sure—so ever active and versatile is the imagination 
0 f fear—that the murderer’s ghost was pursuing him, and this giving the last 
quickening impulse to his excited nerves, he bounded off at a desperate full 
gallop, never once daring to half or look behind him, lest he might see the white 
ehinmg skeleton face grinning over his shoulder 

Away like the wind he flew, slapdash through brook, and fen, and ditch—as¬ 
cending here, descending there—while the crafty mountain raven flew screaming 
above his head, with its dismal “cureq, cureq, cureq.” as if it anticipated its 
prey, till he reached the edge of the moor, which led him past one or two in 
tervening meadows into his own churchyard, at the entrance of the village 
Here, one would suppose, the sexton would have felt quite at home ; but no— 
his speed had increased hts nprvous apprehensions, and he rattled along the old 
avenue of yews with the swiftness of a hunted hare, stumbling over giaves, and 
knocking his shins against headstone*, with a most nreverent feeling towards the 
genius loci. And now he is in the very rmddleof the clmrt hyard. when sud- 


But Evans was right; for, after having dug to the depth of six feet and up- dreadful task, but what penance is too severe fur a wretch like me*—that after 
wards, the sexton’s spade went crashing against the side of the coffin in the ad- my death, should you ever recall me to your mind, you may remember me as one 


Ay, that’s a malady very common hereabouts,” replied the attorney, and 
pray, who was its owner 1 ” 

“I suppose you'll find his name on the tomb-stone.” 

“ You’re right,” said Evans; “here it is—‘Hugh Glendovery, omit a n. 
1770, atal 25’ Glendovery—Glendovcry!” he added, after a moment s 
pause ; ** why, that’s the name of the young squne who lived up at the Manor- 
House, and was found dead of apoplexy one morning, as I have heard my atner 
say,” * .. 

“Yes, sure,” rejoined the sexton, “ you ought to recollect ihe story wei, 
for it was your father that purchased the house of the squire’s brother; I m sure 
J remember the young gentleman’s death, for his was one of the first graves 
ever dug Ah, I can't dig now as I could then and he looked at his shrunken 
hands, and sighed. , J 

“ Give ine Hip sku’I,” said Evans “ Very heavy, certainly”—tossing it up | 
flows to the rear of ! 33 if it were a cricket ball—“ uncommon heavy ; hut, halloo, halloo. 1 say. 
Master Thomas, what, in God's name, is this 1 Why, here’s a long rusty nail 
dropped out of the ear ” , 

“A what 1 ” asked the sexton gaping with astonishment like a stranded 
haddock , , 

“A nail, man—a nail, half os long as a carving-knife No wonder the 
skull felt so weighty Men are not born with nails in their ears are they 
Tom 1 ” 

“ Not that J know of,” replied the sexton, who interpretsd every thing that 
was said to him in the most literal matter-of-fact spirit. 

“ Then, depend on it, there’s be-m foul play here. But I see it all added 
Evans, in a hurried voice, as a sudden thought struck him—“I see it all, 
Master Thomas One brother died—the other went instantly abroad, sup¬ 
posed to have died there—perhaps not. Perhaps he may be living at tins very 
moment; and if so, he would be just about the stranger’s age. Singular, this 
never struck me before I 1 ought to have suspected something wrong, from the 
fellow’s fondness for that old house—his constant visits to the churchyard, bis 
gloom, his temper, and, above all, Ins dislike to associate with honest folks. 
However, I’m satisfied now!” 

“ Bless my soult” exclaimed the astounded grave digger, “ vvho’d have thought 
it 1 But, do jou really think there’s murder in the case 1 ” 

“ Certain of it, Master Thomas. But no matter! for the present, mum s the 
world.—Good-by. The affair will be cleared up soon —-A proud sulky brute . 
but I have him in my clutches now and so saying, Evans restored the 


The attorney hesitated, for the stranger’s manner, especially the emphatic 
and half-snccrmg way in which he pronounced the word “compassion,” struck 
him with distrust 

“ What, are you afraid 1” exclaimed the stranger, mistaking the cause of his 
hesitation. 

“No,”replied Evans, indignantly, “I never yet feared mortal man, least of 
all. a”—then checking himself, he added, “I will agree to your proposal ” 

“And you will swear till to-morrow night to preserve the strictest 
secrecy 1 ” 

“1 wifi." 

“Then farewell, sir, til! to-morrow night.” 

“ I don’t half like his manner,” said Evans, as he closed the hall door, “for 
there’s a something in the wild glare of his eyes that convinces me he’s half, 
cracked at tunes. Well, I must be on my guard ; these moonstruck fellows 
have all the craft of the devil about them, Eg.id, if he’s no edre for his own 
life, I have for mine; so caution's the word. Let me see , how shall f pro¬ 
ceed! I have it,” he added, afier a brief interval of cogitation ; “now if he 
means me foul play he shall find I am his match One must not suffer for one’s 
good-nature.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

But a few hours had elapsed since the circumstances mentioned m the last 
chapter, yet what a change had that brief period wrought in the stranger’s ap¬ 
pearance r His cheeks were drawn in ; his white, clammy forehead seemed as 
though the impress of the grave were on it; there was a strange, unnatural light 
in bis dilated eve ; and his voice trembled from suppressed emotion. Evans 
found him, seated alone at a table, on which a lamp barely emitted glimmer 
enough to show the cheerless condition of the half-furnished apartment As he 
entered, the stranger rose, and grasping him by the arm, said, “ Are we alone in 
ih s house!” 

“Yes ” 

“And no one tracked you here, or knows aught of the subject of our last 
night’s conference ” 

“ I have not breathed a syllable about it to a single human being ” 

“ I thought I heard a footstep on the lawn under the window,” said the 
stranaer—so apprehensive an ear has conscience. 

“’Tis merely the wind ; the night threatens a storm.” 

“Then 'tis the fitter forme to say what I have to say Now listen,” con¬ 
tinued the stranger, “and be your feelings what they may, be sure you do not 
interrupt ine. Should you see me excited, maddened even with the recollec¬ 
tions you have yourself called up—take no heed, for the fit will soon pass off,” 
and so saying, with a determined effort at self-composure, the stranger com¬ 
menced as follows:— 

My name, as you have but too truly surmised, is Glendovery, and I was 


nail to us hiding place, and putting’the skull into his pocket, hurried off, bon, in this very house My mother died m giving me binh. I have been told 


while the sexton remained behind, standing, not “like the statue that enchants 
the world/’ but leaning hall-stupilied on his spade, like one who is himself en¬ 
chanted. 

That same evening a slow firm step ascended the crazy staircase of the Manor- 
House. The stranger, who had ho.ud the hall dour—which was usually left 
merely on the latch after sunset, it being by day tbdt he most apprehended the 
visits of his officious neighbours—open and shut again with a clang that rung 
through the whole building, at first imagined that it was the servant taking her 
departure for the night, but soon the footsteps drew nearer, and ere he could re¬ 
cover from his surprise at such an unexpected intrusion, the door flew wide open, 
and the attorney sLood before bun 

“Insolent!” exclaimed the stranger, advancing towards the intruder with 
a haughty menacing aspect; “ What means this visit 1 Have I not already 
warned you 1 ” 

“Softly—softly,” replied the unabashed attorney, casting a shrewd glance a* 
his tenant’s emaciated figure ; “ J am not the man to be frightened by a few hard 
words My errand here is of justice .Mark me, sir, of justice—and, storm and 
bluster a3 you may, you shall not prevent me from U.seargins my duty. No, no. 
Mr. Glendovery ” 

“Glendovery!” faltered the stranger, quailing beneath the searching gaze of 
E^ans ; “ what do you mean, sir 1 My name is* Dwarrys ” 

*• I care not what it is now My business concerns what it was eighteen years 

ago Doubtless, sir, you remember that about that period your”- 

“I do—I do,” said the conscience-stricken man, flinging his clenched hands 
above his head, and staggering as if he had been shot; “ he died a natural death. 
Who dares say he did not J ” 

“ I said nothing about a natordl death, sir ” 

“No—no; nor I either But my thoughts are troubled. I scarce know 
what I am saying.” 

“ 1 Cdn account for your agitation, Mr Glendovery,” said the attorney, with an 
ironical smile 

“Viliam 1 repeat but that word again, and, by the God above us, I lay you 
dead at my feet.” And, snatching up a pistol from the table, the stranger 
presented it at the attorney’s head—“ Now, sir,” he added , “ dare but to breathe 
but one syllable of that detested name again, and I send this bullet through your 
skull ” 

“Hah, indeed’” exclaimed Evans, at the same lime drawing out the skull 
from his pocket, and holding it up full in the stranger’s face—“ fire, then ! 
will not be your first murder!” 

A loud piercing yell burst from the stranger, as he beheld this ghastly memento. 
The pisio) dropped from him, and staggering to the table, he buried Ins face in 
his hands, and groaned as if his every limb and muscle were convulsed and 
quivering on the rack. 

“So!” muttered Evans to himself, as he beheld this spectacle of heart 
rending agony—“so? that shaft has struck home, f think. He will scarcely 
raiM* Ins head again ;—no, pride ha* got a fall, and a devil of a fall h is But, 
mercy on us! who could hat e supposed such a thing possible 1 A mnrderei 1 
'1 he murderer of his brother!—Horrible! Yet curse me if I can help feeling 
tor bun after dll,” continued the good natured fellow, as, his first bur*t of ex¬ 
ultation having subsided, a kindlier spirit came over him, “ I hated him while he 
affected tbo superior, and treated me as if 1 were so much dirt beneath In* 
Ret, hut now that he is helpless and in my power—now thpt one woid from 


denly, just as he is passing a particular ’on.b, “a gigantic figure, robed m a me c an clap the hangman’s rope about his neck, cur^e me if I think I shall be 
velvet pall, wnh horns on his head, flaming saucer ey<*s, and smelling slronglv - , 

of sulphur”— c oran the good man’s own account—siarted up, and stood full in 
his path. He had no previous notice of this apparition—had heard no sound—it 


that she was a cold, reserved, imperious woman; and that I resembled her as 
clooely in character as jn countenance—a circumstance to which I attribute my 
father's early dislike to me, for hi* marriage having been one of convenience, not 
love, was consequently a most unhappy one. My oldest recollections can carry 
ine back to no one det of kindne&s shown me by my father, who lavished all his 
directions on iny elder brother—a jovial, mettlesome young fellow, cast, like 
himself, in the rudest mould, and as selfish as those are apt to be, who from 
their very cradle have recognised no will but their own 
“ In due time we were both sent to school at Caermarthen, where my brother 
soon became a favourite, for commonplace joined with animal spirits is ever 
popular He was foremost m every frolic, and I was rendered perpetually uneasy 
by the comparisons which our play-mates were always instituting between him 
and me I could not—*ay rather, I would not—join in their pursuit* ; I could 
not sympathize or exchange minds with them, but lived moodily apart in a 
world of my own, like a hermit in his lone cell, conscious of possessing facul¬ 
ties superior to the herd with whom l was daily brought into contact. These 
faculties I invigorated by hdrd study, though my reading, sooth to say, was de¬ 
sultory, and chiefly of that sort which quickens the fancy and calls foith the pas¬ 
sions, rather than feeds or disciplines the judgment Yet even study which you 

would suppose would have been my blessing, proved only an added source ot 
annoyance. My schoolmaster, like most provincial pedagogues, was a conceited 
ignoramus—a mixture of the pedant, the despot, and the sycophant, who had no 
notion of boys presuming to get on without ins help, or acquire other know¬ 
ledge than he could furnish them with ; consequently he was always venting 
his spleen in contemptuous allusions to my genius, which he did with the 
greater relish, from having accidentally made the discovery that my brother was 
the favourite son 

“ The first sprious shock my feelings ever received, was on my return home 
for the midsummer holidays The excitement of the journey, and the utter 
change of scene from the dull discipline of a school, to the comparative freedom 
of home, had kindled all my more social feelings ; and when I entered my 
father’s presence, it was with my heart in my eyes, and my hand eagerly 
stretched out to receive his cordial grasp And how was I welcomed ? Not 
with positive unkindness, but worse—far worse—with quiet apathv. He cold 
]y held out his hand, with the expression of a hope that “ school had improved my 
temper;” white for my brother he reserved his warmest greeting—his sunniest 
I sm ie. Well do I remember the bitterness of that moment ’ I quitted the room 
It J with affected unconcern, but no sooner did I reach my chamber, than all my 
pride gave way, and I burst into a passion of tears When we met again at din¬ 
ner, 1 endeavoured to appear indiftVrent, as if my feelings had sustained no blow ; 
but the very effort only rendered ine more embarrassed; and that which was 
sheer sensibility, was of course attributed to sulkiness. Ah, if parents would 
but bear in mmdihat they never check a generous feeling in their children but 
they quicken the growth of a bad one, how much shame and guilt, and anguish, 
would human nature be spared 1 

“ About the .-period of my nineteenth year inv father died, and true to his 
predilections, left his whole fortune—which, by the by, was not much—to my 
elder brother Here was a blow to all my prospects 1 True, my father had 
expressed a wish in his will that a docent provision should be mide forme; 
but this was optional with iny brother , and I could not therefore but feel that 
I was become that most abject of animal*—a poor relation, without the means 
of rescuing mjself from my condition My education could not avail me It 
was any thing but practical , but even had it been otherwise, so completely had 


seemed to rise up at once out of the earth , and feeling persuaded, therefore, that 
it was the dpvil, he rushed roaring into the Castle, as being the nearest place of 
refuge he could find. 

“Very odd said the landlord, handing over the jug of cwrrxo to the sexton, 
by way of indemnifying him for his sufferings 

“Very,” rejoined the attorney; who nevertheless had a pretty strong sus¬ 
picion as to who was the apparition. 

Scarcely had the dissyllable escaped his lips v/heu a dark figure passed across 
the window near where the go*sip* were sea r ed The shadow no sooner 
caught the sexton’s eve, than turning towards u he exclaimed, relapsing into his 
former terrors, ‘‘There he is—there he is again.” The company all started to 
their legs and rushed to the window, just in time to see a tall black form, 
shrouded from head to foo» in a mantle, sweep by it. The attorney recognised 
the figure in an instant It was the stranger 1 
CHAPTER V. 

About a week afterwards, Evdn* happening to be passing the churchyard, on 
his return home from a morning walk, when just a* he reached th<* swing gate 
that leafis into it, he caugtn sight of the sexton, who wa* digging a grave close 
beside the spot where he had been so much startled by “the saucer eyes” and 
sulphurous exhalations of the stranger. Now, the attorney, as I have hinted be¬ 
fore, was not the man to mis* the opportunity of a quarter of an hour’s gossip, 
*o he forthwith joined the sexton, and after rallying him on his late panic—a 
•ore subject, for the marks of the hearth-broom were yet visible on the good 
man’s shoulder’s—ard asking him if he had hoard dny more news about “the 
old misanthrope of the Manor House/’ said, “You seem hard worked Master 
Thomas.” 

“Yes,” tephed the sexton, “ I have a good eight feet job before me. You re¬ 
member Farmer Lewis, who lived up by the turnpike?” 

“ What, is be gone at last 1 Well, he's been a long time making up his mind 
about it.” 

“Died last week.” 

u By the visitation of the Doctor, no doubt,” observed the attorney, with a 
koowmg wink of his eye ” 

“He, he, he! Like enough.” 

w But what does he want with an eight feet grave, hey, Master Thomas ?” en¬ 
quired Evans. 

“Thai’s hi3 widow’s look-out. The old girl has given me orders to dig the 
grave as deep as possible, lest the resurrection men should have him up again;” 
and humming a brisk aiT, the sexton resumed his labours 

“ 5 say, Master Thomas,” continued the attorney, after watching his 
companion m silence fora few minutes, “ai’n’t you digging too near the next 
fravdl” 

“ Not a bit of it. Do yon think I am no judge of distance 1 Besides, only 
look at the churchyard, aud tell me where there’s an inch of room to spare. Too 
iiear, indeed! Shows how much you know about grave-digging.” 


able to bring my-elf to pronounce it Were he in sound health, 1 would do ! my own moody nature, aggravated by the neglect of those who should have 
»o without a moment’s hesitation : but he is dying—'dying as fast as man can , been rny best friend*, built a wall of ciromnvallation between me and general 
die , broken-hearted, too, and suffering the torments of the darnued ; and I’m j society, that 1 had not the remotest possibility of being able to avail myself of 
not the man to shorten the few hours he has left him I know, I feel—f ought j such acquirements as I possessed. 

to act otherwise, but I was always a soft-natured fool then, addressing him- j “A few months after my iather’s death, the whole internal economy of our 
sell to the stranger, he dded, “ Mr Glen—Dwarrys, 1 mean—Pray, sir, lie com- , househo’d was changed The old man, with all his faults, had always been bos- 
posed ,* n is ill grieving lor what can't be remedied Poor fellow, lie hears uie ! pliable, but experience had taught him to temper discretion with liberality, 
not, well, it < an’t he helped—but, 'rom my soul, I pity huh ” j With iny broLher, it was otherwise. Me was a reckless spendthrift. The house 

It is*edsy to pity tho->e who no longer have it m their power to affect our in- j was now fi led with fellows after his own heart-*—strollers, poachers, small farm- 
tercsts, or wound our self-love. Jn the majority of cases, pity is bur contempt ' ers, jnd the like—brawny, hard drinking, bullet-headed vagabonds, who aped 
taken off—a flattering convic'ion of our strength, and our 1 the vices of the squirearchy, without imbibing a tithe of their redeeming quali- 


witli its *harp edge 

adversary’s vveaki ess, of our triumph, and his humiliation 
“ Pity!” said the stranger, harping on Evans's last words, and staring wildly 
about bun, “ who talks of pry 1 Pity for a convided murderer’ Nav, never 
start, man, as if you had only just discovered that I was an assassin CouldAou 
not see ‘fratricide’ branded on my brow \ Why, my own glass has shown it to 
me daily these eighteen years past 


ties. I would not herd with creeping things like these, and constant were the 
, disputes between my brother and mvself in consequence. I was too proud— 
he said in his, coarse, blustering manner,—I thought myself too good for them, 

, whereas there was not one among them all who was not twice as rich—aye, and 
twice as clever too as myself What was I fir for 1 Could I throw a line, or 
t spear an otter—or shoe my own horse—or make my own flies ? Not a bit of 


As he said these words, his eye happened to fall on the yellow mouldering lit Why themdid I give myself such atrs 1 
skull which Evans still retained in his* hand “Hah!” he continued, ** that J “Led by this example, my brother's companions made a point of treating 
fiend’s face again 1 Grinning, too, and from malice! Away with it, sir, away , | me, not with downright insult—for the rufiia s had just tact enough to spg that 
the very sight chills me to the bone, and wresting it from the attorney’s gra*p. • there was a strong spire of the devil in my nature—but with petty, indirect in- 
he dashed it on the floor, and with the frenzied rage of one possessed,'ground it j civilities, till one evening, when, contrary to my wont, l was seated at table 
to atoms beneath his tread. j with them, one of the squad, half-drunk, insulted me so grossly, that f rose from 

But this paroxysm was too violent to last long : and in a few minutes, as if , my seat; and felled the brute to earth. The whole party was of course in arms, 
ashamed of such an outbreak in the presence of the man whom of all others he My brother stormed and swore, but satisfied with my revenge, f let hnn sputter 


had most dcUsipd. he observed in a morq placid tone, with something of his 
usual hauteur, “ I am not apt to be thus unmanned, Mr Evans, but your disco¬ 
very of the dreadful secret which I had hoped would have been buned with me in 
that grave to which 1 am fast hastening, has called up recollections which it 
maddens me even to think of. I ask not when, or by what means, you made 
this discovery ; enough for me to know that you have made it, and that in re¬ 
venge for fancied affronts, you have resolved on denouncing me to the world. 
Speak, sir, is it not so!” 

“Such was my intention/’ said the attorney, “but—but—nay, d-n it, 

what’s the use of mincing matters—in one word, then, Mr. Glen—Dwarrys, I*| 
mean—I am at this moment in, what you call, a predicament. Duty pulls me 
one way, humanity another. Duty says, ‘ give him to justice/humanity, 1 leave 
him to himself, for his days are numbered and I much fear—that is to say, I 
am quite positive, that humanity will get the better of me.” 

While the attorney thus spoke, the stranger kept his eye fixed on him with an 
expression of mixed surprise and distrust. At length, after a pause, during 
which he walked up and down the room, as if he were endeavouring to force 
himself to some decisive line of conduct, be said, “I appreciate your forbear¬ 
ance, sir, and will prove to you that I arn not wholly unworthy of it. As yet 
you know but one part of iny secret—the nature of the crime committed ; vou 
are yet to learn the extent of the provocation received. Listen then to what I 
am going to say. Return to this house to-morrow night, when I will acquaint 
you, fully and unreservedly, with the whole sad story of my life—’twill be a 


on as he pleased, and next day the thing wa3 passed off as a drunken frolic 
though not without increasing the estrangement between Hugh and myself, 

“A circumstance occurred about this umc that deepened that estrangement 
to hatred, at least on my part. During my school-days, I had formed one of 
tho^e fanciful attachments, which boys are so apt to give way to for a young girl* 
the daughter and heiress of a widow of some property at Caermarthen, who 
had been acquainted with my mother, and at whose house I was a welcome guest 
whenever a half-holiday allowed me to vi*it there. This acquaintance I kept 
up long after my final return home, and would often cheer my flagging spirits by 
looking forward to a union with Charlotte Lewis, whose mother, if she did 
not absolutely favour, did no disapprove mv advances. But my fa her’s will soon 
dispelled this dream, for no sooner did Mrs Lewis, who was a shrewd, world¬ 
ly woman, become acquainted with it, than she gradually weaned her daughter 

from my society. Mv brother had some suspicion of this, but never dreamed 
of substituting himself, until the embarrassments in which he was now plunged 
com elledhimto turn his thoughts to matrimonv. 

“Such was his position, when, at a race-ball at Caermarthen, he happened 
to meet Charlotte Lewis, whom he had not seen since he left school. He was 
struck with her beauty, fascinated by her sprightlmees; and being received by 
the mother as elder brothers usually are on such occasions, proposed at once, 
and was accepted. Did 'the weight of my inJignation fall on the girl for this 
act of coquetry ? No ; her loss I could have borne, for I had long since foun 
oat that she was a mere simpering boarding school automaton—one of those 
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orettv patterns of commonplace, who dance, sing, pnint flowers in albums, and 
languish over the sugary sentimentalities of love tales to convince themselves 
that they have a heart,—but I could not bear my brother’s triumph. It was here 
the shaft rankled. Again be stood between ine and the sunshine. Was U not 
enough that he had stripped me of my fortune, but he must make even hope itself 
a bankrupt 7 Gentler natures might put up with such repeated provocaiions, 
but I would not; and in the frenzy of my wrath vowed a deadly revenge. Bear 
witness, ye moving imps, who nightly in the darkness make your visible pre- 
sence felti how sternly I have kept my word ! 

« AH was now arranged for the marriage, which was to lake place within the 
week My brother was in high spirits at the idea—so much as to bear himself i 
with something like courtesy towards me; and I, duly to keep up appearances, 
met his advances half way. We had always indeed managed to keep our differ¬ 
ences a secret from the neighbourhood—he from sheer indifference, and I from 
that habit of dissimulation which a long course of ill treatment hat! taught me ; 
and I was now to reap the benefit of my reserve. 

•. The evening but one preceding the wedding, as I was spated alone in the 
drawing-room, my brother burst in, Hushed with wine, full of wild glep, but at 
the same time in that feverish, unbalanced state of mind, which the slightest 
contradiction is sufficient to stimulate to fury. 

••‘Huzza, huzza!’ said he, drawing his chair to the table; ‘ give me joy, 
hrother; alls light—the lawyers have settled every thing, and in two days 
Charlotte Lewis will be—now, don’t look so savage, Ned. If the girl prefers 
me to you, it’s not my fault; besides, vve can’t have every thing our own 
ujv, you know,'—and he eyed me, as I imagined, with a sneer of deliberate 
malice. 

“ 1 was stung to the quick by Ins look, but made no reply, 

<*»Come, come, Ned ; don’t be jealous, but try, for once in your life, to put 
on a smiling face. Let us see if a glass of wine won’t cheer you. Conic, you 
shall drink my health,—not a word—by God you shall; I’ll have no sulks to¬ 
night ’ i 

" In vam I remonstrated, by telling him that he had already had more than ! 
enough; he would take no excuse—so to prevent exposing myself by a prema- 
ture quarrel, I gave in to his caprices 

**No sooner had the servant placed the wine on the table, than my brother 
drank off two glasses in rapid succession , and then pushing the bottle towards 
me, said, ‘Now, Ned, my boy, fill up—no heel-raps , I know vou’rc a sly dog, 
but—capital! that’s well toss’d off; so, fill again,—to the brim—to the brim, 
for I’m going to propose a toast.” 

“And I am ready to do every justice to it. provided,’ I added—for I half ap¬ 
prehended its import—‘it be nothing objectionable.’ 

*“ Objectionable ' Who talks of objection here 1 Am I not master in my 
own house 1 ’ and putting on an air of drunken authority, he ro 3 e from his seat, 
and holding up Ins bumper, exclaimed, ‘ Charlotte Lewis V 

“ 4 Damn her,’ said I, indignantly turning down my glass ; ‘ never!’ 

“ * Why, you—jou—you—beggar,’ roared my brother, trembling and stutter¬ 
ing with rage , ‘do you refuse!’ 

** 4 Hah, beggar ! Is it come to this v 

“Yes, beggar ! Are you not dependent on me for every thing you have in the 
world, even to the very coat on your back 7 ’ 

“ ‘Mean, blustering poltroon, is it for you to boast of the advantages which 
luck alone has given you 1 Had our common father done justice to us both, you 
would never have dared to offer me tins insult. But beware, brother, it is 
easier to raise the devil than to allay him ’ 

‘“What, do you threaten too 1 Take that,’ and staggering across the 
table, the ruffian aimed a blow at my head, which for the moment almost 
stunned me. 

“ My first, impulse was to rush on him and tear him to atoms—for I felt as if 
he would have been a mere reed in my grasp—but in an instant I had recovered 
mv self possession, and giving him a look that pierced him even through the 
thick fencings of his drunkenness, left the apartment, as tranquilly to all external 
appearance as tf no dispute had taken place between us, 

“ Night was now drawing on—a black, sultry night, charged with storm—a 
night when the murderer wakes to count the leaden hours, while conscience 
thunders m his ear like the trump of doom. How the wind sang through the 
old walnut-trees I The owl too kept whooping from the grey belfry, and as I 
paced alone across the lawn, melhoughl I beard a brother’s death-knell in her 
whoop “ Did I strive to dispel this idea 7 Not so. I hugged it to my bosom 
with all the force of a conviction. To be scorned—pitied—treateJ as a menial 
— trampled on as a beggar—ay, a‘beggar’was the very phrase he used! — 
struck too—a Glendovery struck, and by his own 7 —but no, it cannot be. for he 


” A'o sooner was my revenge consummated, than all the stormy passions of 
my nature at once subsided, and remorse usurped their place. Oh, the horror of 
those returning moments of humanity' I slunk up stairs to bed, but not to 
sleep—no, not to sleep; my imagination was on the rack; my brain whirled 
round like a mill-wheel; I felt that I was on the verge of madness. 

‘‘In this state, with a burning sense of suffocation besides, as if some bony, 
skeleton fingers were clutching at my throat, I flew for relief to the window. , 
But this only aggravated my torments. Ghastly shapes seemed careenng in , 
mid-air; the atmosphere smelt of blood ; and a voice, heard far above the | 
sounding, organ-like roll of the thunder, demanded my brother at my hands. 
Conscience-stricken I returned to my couch, where I lay cowering beneath the | 
clothes, wishing each hour might be my last. Once in my agony I clasped my ( 
hands in prayer, but scarcely* had I muttered a few indistinct word?, when a ; 
low mocking laugh rung in my ear, and close beside me stood—my brother! ( 
What, was I indeed no murderor 1 I looked again. The shape was gone 
Gone! Ob no; brothers should stick close to each other, and mine never 
quits—ah, *tis there again! Away, pale shade, away'” And staring wildly 
about him, the stranger waved off some form that seemed hovering at his 
elbow. 

Evans was too much shocked to say a word. The murderer’s narrative seem¬ 
ed absolutely to have frozen his blood 

“Mr. Glendovery,” he at length stammered out, “for God’s sake, sir, 
bo”- 

“Glendovery! Who calls Glendovery! My name is Cain. Look here— 
here”—dashing his double fists against his forehead—“sec, the name is written 
here, traced in burning characters by God’s own hand”- 

“ Pray, sir, I entreat—1 implore \ou, be composed”- 

“Again 1 that voice again! Ah ! too well I know that voice ! I have heard 
it m the sttUmoonlight; amid storm and calm; by day and night; on land and 
sea , and yet once more—oh, my brain—my brain 

The wretched man here made a pause, his self-control, which, with the stern 
energy peculiar to his charac cr, he had managed to keep m tolerable check up 
to this moment, having now wholly deserted him He covered his face with his 
spread hands, while Ins lingers worked, and his shoulders heaved, as if under 
the influence of an epileptic fit. In a briefer space, however, than would have 
been supposed the convulsion passed off, and motioning Evans—who was again 
beginning to offer consolation—to silence, he resumed, in a more tranquil tone, 
as follows —[liemainda next icccl ] 


is already dead. * Poor fellow,’ I added, with bitter irony, anticipating my re¬ 
venge, how still he lies! Fie, brother, bestir yourself; your bride is at the 
altar Alas, he hears me not! That blow has strudk home to more hearts than 


“As I re-entered the house, I met one of the servants, who, struck I sup¬ 
pose with my air, said, ‘ What ails you. Master Edward! „ . 

“ ‘Nothing—nothing,’ I replied carelessly, ‘ but poor^Hugh, I fear, will ail 

something to-morrow, for I never saw him so intoxicated 

“ 4 Av, the old story ; I have just left him fast asleep on the sofa ; pity lie did 
not take your advice, and let well alone , one would have thought his last 
attack of apoplexy would have made him more cautious; but, I Sty, worn tyou 

both quarrelling a short while since!’ 

“‘Quarrelling! No! laughing—shouting—singing—Oh, we had a rare half 


hour of it.” , . . . „ c „ 

“ 4 Yes, that 111 be sworn you had ; but I must not stay gossiping here, for 
V\e got to go down to the farrier’s about your brother’s bay colt; so, good¬ 
night, Master Ned, good-night,’ and off went the old man. 

“ No sooner was he gone, than I crept up into my own room, where the very 
first object on which my eyes fell—as I live, sir,’tis the fact! was along, 
sharp-pointed nail which lay glittering m the middle of the floor—the portrait 
of my grandfather which it had upheld'having been taken down by my desire 
that very morning, in order that the dusty frame might be cleaned The instant 
1 caught sight of this nail, I stood as one spell-bound. How came it there 
who placed it there! No matter, there it was. The devil never deserts Ins 

friends at a pinch. >rr 

“ A murder was once perpetrated in Cornwall by similar means. iwas 
years since I had read the narrative, but now it flashed vividly across my recol¬ 
lection with all ns details, even down to the minute circumstance of the assas¬ 
sins knocking off the brass head of the nail, for the more effectual purpose of 


concealment. 

“’Twas a bright idea, but crime is ever fertile in expedients. 

“ Hark, what sound is that 1 Fool, ’tig but the wind ; and crawling, meekly, 
slowly, step by step—as a beggar should do—with my head turned, now to one 
side, and now to the other, I stooped, and picked up the nail It had a strange 
feel, and as I pressed its sharp point against my finger, I felt as if 1 were dally- 
mg with the fangs of a viper. lf ... 

“The hammer which had dislodged the instrument from the wail,still lay on 
one of the chairs. ‘Why, this is better still,’ said I, and clutching « with a 
hurried grasp, while at the same time, like my prototype in guilt, I knocked off 
the brass head of the nail, I hid both beneath my coat, and stole down stairs in'o 
the room where Hugh still lay sleeping. A lamp stood on the table, lighting up 
his flushed features I moved towards the sofa, firm of purpose yet trembling, 
nevertheless, like an aspen-leaf, when, just as I was within a yard uf my victim, I 
heard voices at the door, and flew instantly for concealment behind the long 

11 jyiing curtains. , , 

“•Had we not better wake him 7 ’ said one of the servants; ‘he may have 
another fit else,’ at the same time Lying lus hand on the door-handle. 

“‘No,’ said another, he docs not like to be disturbed ; belter let him wake 
at his own hour,’ so saying, the speakers retired in the direction of the 
kitchen , , , 

“I waited till I had heard the last sound of their retreating tread, and then 
emerging from my hiding-place, bent over the sleeper’s body. All was now 
hushed as death, except the mouse shrilly shrieking behind the wainscot; and 
as I gazed on the doomed man buried in such deep repose, the recollection of 
the still deeper one in which I was about to plunge him, struck to my heart, 
and, for the moment, I half repented of my design But that taunt that 
blow too—that cursed blow—no, no, these were stains only to be wiped out by 
blood. 

“ While I thus stood, resolute, yet still procrastinating, my victim hap¬ 
pened to mutter in a scornful lone of voice, blended with laughter, the word 
‘beggar’ 

“This taunt extinguished the last lingering spark of pity in my breast I was 
now no longer a man, but a demon. Du you see me glaring, like a hungry tiger, 
on my victim 7 Do you see me steal crouching towards him 1 Now, now I 
am stooping right above his head. The nail 13 at his ear’ Hark, do you not 
hear the fierce, sudden strokes of the hammer—how the sharp iron goes crash¬ 
ing and grinding through the skull, right into the very centre of the brain : 
’Twas bravely done; was it not! And how he stared ! My God, how he 
stared ! A hideous convulsion shook him from head to foot; the blood surged j 
upwards to his eyes—his Ups—his brow—his ears—everywhere but to that one, 
well-concealed little wound that let out life; he heaved a long, thrilling sigh ; 
then lay stretched a corpse before me! 

“ And here, in this very room, where wc now sit face to face—at this very 
hour—nay, in this very spot,” continued the murderer, a strange expression of 
half-smothered fright whitening his countenance, “ was that deed perpetrated ! 
Can you wonder, then, that l do constant penance here!” Then, breaking into 
an hysterical laugh—*• Penance! hah! hab! Well may hell’s vaults ring with 
laugLter at such mockery. 
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less and he pointed to a picturo of a guillotine which was hanging in the 
room. 

I was in amazement. 

“ What is he 1 Is he not a teacher of Greek, an abbe, a monk, until monas 
terics were abolished, the learned editor of the songs of ‘ Anacreon V” 

“ He was all this,” replied my grim friend; “ he is now a Member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, and would think no more of ordering jour head off than 
of drinking this tumbler of beer.” 

Ho swallowed, himself, the frothy liquid, and then proceeded to give me the 
history of the man to whom my uncle had sent me for instruction ! 

' Schneider was born in 1756 : was a student at Wurzburg, and afterwards en¬ 
tered a convent, where be remained nine years. He here became distinguished 
(or bm learning, and his talents as a preacher, and became chaplain to Duke 
Charles of Wurtemberg. The doctrines of the Illuminati began about this 
time to spread m Germany, and Schneider speedily joined the sect. He had 
been a professor of Greek at Cologne; and being compelled, on account of his 
irregularity, to give up his chair, became to Strasburg at the commencewenl of 
the French Revolution, and acted for some time a principal part as a revolution¬ 
ary agent at Strasburg. 

Heaven knows what would have happened to me had I continued long under 
mrrn ..rnni his tuition 1 (said the Captain.) I owe the preservation of iny morals entirely to 

STORY OF JVIAlvx ANl'Eij. my entering the army. A inan, Sir, who la a soldier, has very little time to be 

“ Go, my nephew,” said old Father Jacob to me, “ and complete thy studies wicked; except in the case of a seige and the sack of a town, when a little li- 
at Strasburg-, Heaven surely hath ordained thee for the ministry in these cense can offend nobody. _ 

times of trouble, and my excellent friend Schneider will work out the divine m- By the time that my friend had concluded Schneider’s biography, we had 


bourreau was reading “The Sorrows of Werter,” and looked assentimontal as 

I will not speak of my voyago in order to relate to you Schneider’s. My story 
had awakened the wretch’s curiosity and avarice, and he was determined t a 
such a prize as I had shown my cousin to be should fall into no hands but ma 
own. No sooner, in fact, had 1 quitted his room, than he procured the Older lor 
my absence, and was on the way to Steinbach as I met him. 

The journey is not a very long one , and on the next day my uncle Jaco was 
surprised by receiving a message that the citizen Schneider was in tho village 
and was coming to greet his old friend. Old Jacob was in an ecstasy, lor he 

longed to eee his college acquaintance, and he hoped also that Schneider baa come 

into that part of the country upon tho marriage-business of your humble servant.. 
Of course Mary was sumfaoned to give her best dinner and wear her best Lock; 
and her father made ready to receive the new state dignitary. 

Schneider’s carriage speedily rolled into the court-yard, and Schneider’s cart 
followed as a matter of course. Tho ex-priest only entered ‘he house ; his com¬ 
panion remaining with the horses to dine in private. Here was a most touching 
meeting between him and Jacob Tney talked over their old college pranks ana 
successes; they capped Greek verses, and quoted ancient epigrams upon their 
tutors, who had been dead since the seven years’ war. Mary declared it 
was quite touching to listen to the merry friendly talk of these two old gentle¬ 
men. 4 . . , 

After the conversation had continued for a time in this strain, Schnoider drew 
up all of a sudden, and said quietly that he had como on particular and unpleasant 
business—hinting about troublesome Lines, spies, evil reports, and so forth. 


tention.” grown tolerably intimate, and I imparted to him (with that experience so remark- Then he called uncle Edward aside, and had with him a long and earnest conver- 

Schneider, who was an old college friend of uncle Jacob’s, was a Benedictine able in yputh) my whole history—my course of studies—my pleasant country sation : so Jacob went out and talked with Schneider a fnend i tiey spee iy 
monk,and a man famous for his learning; as for me, I was at that time my uncle’s life—the names and qualities of my dear relations, and my occupations in the became very intimate, for the ruffian detailed all the circumstances o ns in er- 
chorister, clerk, and sacristan ; 1 swept the church, chanted the prayers with iny vestry before religion wa3 abolished by order of the republic, in the course of view with me When he returned into the house some time alter this p easing 
shrill treble, and swung the great copper incense pot on Sundays and feasts , and my speech I recurred so often to the name of my cousin Mary, that the gentle- colloquy, he found the tone of the society strangely altered. Edwar nee , pa e 

I toiled over the Fathers for the other days of tho week. inan could not fail to perceive what a tender place she had in my heart, as a sheet, trembling and crying for mercy ; poor Maiv weeping ; and bcnetncior 

Tho old gentleman said that my progress was prodigious, and without vanity I Then we reverted to “The Sorrows of Werter,” and discussed the merits of pacing energetically about the apartment, raging about the rights o man, e 
believe he was right, for I then verdy considered that praying was my vocation, that sublime performance. Although I had before felt some misgivings about my punishment of traitors, and the one and indivisible republic. J , 

and not lighting, as I have found since. new acquaintance, my heart now quite yearned towards him. He talked about u Jacob,” he said, as my uncle entered the room, “ I was willing for me saKe 

You would hardly conceive (said the Mayor, swearing a great oath) how de- love and sentiment in a manner which made tne recollect that 1 was in love my- 
vout and learned I was in those days; I talked Latin faster than my own beau- self; and you know that, when a man is m that condition, his taste is not very 
tiful patois of Alsatian French ; I could utterly overthrow in argument every refined; any maudlin trash of prose or verse appearing sublime to him, provided 
Protestant (heretics we called them) parson in the neighbourhood, and there was it correspond in some degree with his own situation. 

a confounded sprinkling of these unbelievers in our part of the country. I pray- “ Candid youth!’’ cried my unknown, ** I love to hear the innocent story, and 
ed half a-dozen times a-day, ( fasted thrice in the vveok, and as for penance, 1 look on thy guileless face. There is, alas! so much of the contrary in this 
used to scourge my iiule sides, till they had no more feeling than a peg top : world, so much terror, and crime, and blood, that we who mingle with it arc only 
such was the godly life I led at my uncle Jacob’s in the village of Steinbach. too glad to forget it Would that we could shake off our cares as men, and be 

Our family had long dwelt in this place, and a large farm and a pleasant house boys as thou art, once more I” 

were then in the possession of another uncle—undo Edward. He was the Here my friend began to weep once more, and fondly shook my hand. I bless- 
youngost of the three sons of my grandfather ; but Jacob, the elder, had shown cd my stars that I had at the very outset of my career met with one who was so 
a decided vocation for the church from, 1 believe the age of three, and now was likely to aid me. What a slanderous world it is! thought I, the people in our 
by no means tired of it, at sixty. My father, who was to have inherited the pa- village call these Republicans wicked and bloody-minded—a iamb could not be 
ternal property, was, as I hear, a terrible scamp and scape-grace, quarrelled with more tender than this sentimental bottle-nosed gentleman ! The worthy man 
his family and disappeared altogether, living and dying at Paris ; so far, we knew then gave me to understand that he held a place under Government. I was busy 
through my mother, who came, poor woman, with me, a child of six months, on in endeavouring to discover what his situation might be, when the door of the 
her bosom, was refused all shelter by my grandfather, but was housed and kindly next apartment opened, and Schneider made his appearance, 
cared for by my good uncle Jacob. At first he did not notice me, but he advanced to my new acquaintance, and 

Here she lived for about seven years, and the old gentleman, when she died, gave him, to my astonishment, something like a blow, 
wept over her grave a great deal more than l did, who was then too young to “You drunken, talking fool,” he said, “you are always after your time, 
mind anything hut toys and sweetmeats. Fourteen people arc cooling their heels yonder, waiting until you have finished 

During this time my grandfather was likewise earned off: he left, as I said, your beer and your sentiment!” 
the property to his son Edward—with a small proviso m his will that something My friend slunk muttering out of the room. 

ehoulil be done for me, his grandson. “ That fellow,” said Schneider, turning to me, “ is our public executioner 


older 


Edward was himself a widower, with one daughter, Mary, about three years capital hand, too, if he would but keep decent time; but the brute is always 
Jer than f, and certainly she was the dearest ltttle treasure with which Pro- drunk, and blubbering over the * Sorrows of Werter !’ ” 


vidoncc ever blessed a miserly father; by the time she was fifteen, five farmers, 
three lawyers, twelve Protestant parsons, and a lieutenant of dragoons, had I know not whether it was his old friendship for ray uncle, or my proper 
made her offers; it must not be denied that she was an heiresses well as a merits, which won the heart of this the sternest ruffian of Robespierre s crew ; 
beauty, which perhaps had something to do with these gentlemen. However, but certain it is that he became strangely attached to me, and kept me constantly 
Mary declared that she intended to live single, turned away her lovers one after about his person. As for the priesthood and the Greek, they were of course 
another, and devoted herself to the care of her father. very soon out of the question. The Austrians were on our frontier—every 

Uncle Jacob was as fond of her as he was of any saint or martyr. As forme, i day brought us accounts of battles won—and the youth of Strasburg, and of 
at the mature age of twelve, I hail made a kind of divinity of her, and when we all France, mdeed, were beating with military ardour. As forme, I shared the 
sang Ave Maria on Sundays 1 could not refram from turning to her, where she | general mama, and speedily mounted a cockade as large as my friend’s the ex- 
knelt, blushing, praying, ami looking like an angel, as she was besides her ecutioner. 

beauty, Mary had a thousand good qualities ; she could play better on the harp- The occupations of this worthy wete unremitting. Saint Just, who had come 
eiehord, she could dance more lightly, she could make better pickles and pud- down fiom Paris to preside over our town, executed the laws and the aristocrats 


dings, than any girl in Alsace;—there was not a want or a fancy of the old 
hunks her father, or a wish of mine or her uncle’s, that she would not gratify if 
she could—as for herself, the sweet soul had neither wants nor wishes except to 

us happy. 

I could talk to you for a year of all the pretty kindnesses that she would do for 
rae , how, when she found me of early mornings among my books, her preset ce 
“ would cast a light upon the day how &he used to smooth and fold my little 
surplice, and embroider me caps and gowns for high feast days; how she used 
to bring flowers for the altar, and who could deck it so well as she? but senti¬ 
ment does not come glibly from under a grizzled moustache, so I will drop it if 
you please. 

Amongst other favours she showed me, Mary used to be particularly fond of 
kissing me—it was a thing I did not so much value in those days, but! found that 
the more I grow alive to the extent of the benefit, the less ehe would condescend 
to confer it on me, till at last, when I was about fourteen, she discontinued it 
altogether, of her own wish at least; only sometimes [ used to be rude, and take 
what she h id now become so nughty unwilling to give. 

I was engaged ui a contest of tins sort one day with Marv, when, just as I 
was about to carry off a luss from her cheek, 1 was saluted with a staggeringslan 
on my own, which was bestowed by uncle Edward, and sent me reeling to the 
further end of the room 

The old gentleman, whose tongue was generally as close a3 his purse, now 
poured forth a flood of eloquence which quite astonished me. I did not think 
that so much wa& «o he said on any subject as he managed to utter on one, and 
that was abuse of tne; he stamped, he swore, he screamed ; and then, from com¬ 
plimenting me, lie turned to Mary, and saluted her in a manlier equally forcible 
and significant. she, who was very much frightened at the commencement ot the 
accne, grew very angry at the coarse words he used, and the wicked motives In* 
imputed to her. 

“The child i» but fourteen,” she said, “ ho is jour own nephew, and a candi¬ 
date for holy orders—father; it is a shame that you should thus speak of me, 
your daughter, or of one of his holy profession.” 

I did not p irticularly admire this speech myself, but it had an effect on my 
uncle, and was the cause of the words with which this history commences. The 
old gentleman persuaded Ins brother that I must be sent to Strasburg, and there 
kept until iny studies for the church were concluded I was furnished with a 
letter to my uncle’t, old college chum, Professor Schneider, who was to instruct 
me in theology and Greek. 

I was not sorry to see Stvashurg, of the wonders of which I had heard so much, 
but felt very loth as the timo drew near when [ must quit my pretty cousin, and 
my good id i undo Mary and I managed, however, a parting walk, in which a 
number of pretty things were said on bo h sides. I am told that you English¬ 
men consider itcowardly to cry; as for me, I wept and roared incessantly : when 
Mary squeezed me for the last time, the tears came out of me as if I had 
been neither more nor less than a wet sponge. My cousin’s eyes were stoically 
dry; her ladyship had a part to play, aud it would have been wrong for her to be 
in love with u young chit of fourteen—so she carried herself with perfect cool¬ 
ness, as if there was nothing the matter. I should not have known that she 
cared for me, had it not been for a letter which she wrote me a month afterwards 
— then, nobody was by, and the consequence was that the letter was half washed 
away with her weeping; if she had used a watering-pot the thing could not have 
been better done 

Well, I arrived at Strasburg—a dismal, old-fashioned, rickety town in those 
days—and straightway presented myself and letter at Schneider’s door; over it 
was written— 

COMITE DE SALUT PUBLIC. 

would you believe it I I was so ignorant a young fellow that I had no idea of 
tho meaning of the words; however, I entered the citizen’s room without fear, 
and sate down m hisante-cnamber until I could be admitted to see him. 

Here l found very few indications of hts Reverence’s profession ; the walls 
were hung round with portraits of Robespierre, Marat, and the like; a great host 
of Mirabcau,mutilated, with the word Traxtrc underneath; lists and republican 
proclamations, tobacco-pipes and fire-arms. At a deal table, stained with grease 
and wine, sate a gentleman with a huge pig-tail dangling down to that part of his 
person which immediately succeeds his back, and a red night-cap, containing a 
tri-colaurcd coiAade, as large as a pancake. He was smoking a short pipe, read¬ 
ing a little hook, and sobbing as if his heart would breau. Every now and then 
fee would make brief remarks upon the personages or the incidents of his book, 
by which I could judge that lie was a man of the very keenest sensibilities—“ ah 
brigand!'' “ oh malhcnicusc /" “oh Charlotte , Charlotte /” The work which 
this gentleman was periling is called “Tho Sorrows ol Werter it was all the 
rage in those days, and my friend was only following the fashion, f asked him 
if I could time Father Scbneidi r 1 he turned towards me a hideous, pimpled face, 
which I dream of nmv at forty ye,ir-*’ distance 

“Father who lM said he “Do you imagine that citizen Schneider has noi 
thrown <»R lh» absurd mnunnery of priesthood i U you were a little older von 
would goto prison for calling him Father Schneider—many a man has died foi 


with ten mle punctuality ; and Schneider used to make country excursions in j 
search of offenders, with this fellow as a Provost Marshal at his back. In the 
mean time, having entered my sixteenth year, and being a proper lad of my age, 

I had joined a regiment of cavalry, arid was scampering now after the Austrians 
who meuaced us, and now threitening the Emigies. who were banded at Cob- 
Icntz. My love for my dear cousin increased as my whiskers grew ; and when I 
was scarcely seventeen T thought myse'f man enough to marry her, and to cut 
the throat of any one who should venture to say me nay. 

I need not tell you that during my absence at Strasburg great changes had oc¬ 
curred in our little village, and somewhat of the revolutionary age had penetrated 
even to that quiet aud distant place. The hideous “ Fete of the Supreme Be¬ 
ing” had been celebrated at Pans ! the practice of our ancient religion was for¬ 
bidden ; its professors were most of them in concealment or in exile, or had ex¬ 
piated on the scaffold their crime of Christianity In our poor village my uncle's 
church was closed, and he, himself, an inmate m my brother's house, only owing 
his safety to his great popularity among his former flock, and the influence ol 
Edward Ancel. 

The latter had taken in the revolution a somewhat prominent part; that is, he 
had engaged in many contracts for the army, attended the clubs regularly, cor¬ 
responded with the auihorities of his department, and was loud m his denuncia¬ 
tions of the aristocrats in the neighbourhood. But, owing, perhaps, to the Gor¬ 
man origin of the peasantry, and their quiet and rustic lives, the revolutionary 
fury which prevailed in the cities had hardly reached the country people. The 
occasional visit of a Commissary from Paris or Strasburg served to keep the 
flame alive, and to remind the rural swama of the existence of a Republic m 
France. 

Now and then, wheu I could gain a week’s leave of absence, I returned to the 
village, and was received with tolerable politeness by my uncle, and with a warmer 
feeling by his daughter. 

I won't describe to you the progress of our love, or the warmth of ray uncle 
Edward, when he discovered that it slid continued. He swore and he stormed, 
he locked Mary into her chamber, and vowed that he would withdraw the allow¬ 
ance he made rae if ever I ventuicd near her. His daughter, he said, should 
never marry a hopeless, penniless subaltern, and Mary declared that she wouli 
not marry without his consent. What had 1 to do!—to despair and to leave 
her. As for my poor uncle Jacob, he had no council to give me, and, indeed, no 
spirit left: Ins little church was turned into a stable, his surplice torn off his 
shoulders, and he was only too lucky in keeping his head on them. A bright 
thought struck him: suppose you were to ask the advice of my old fnend 
Schneider regarding this marriage? he has ever been your friend, and may help 
you now as before. 

(Here the Gaptam paused a little.) You may fancy (continued he) that it was 
droll advice of a reverend gentleman like uncle Jacob to counsel me in this man¬ 
ner, and to bid mo make friends with such a murderous cut-throat as Schneider; 
but we thought nothing of it in those days; guillotining was as common a-> dan¬ 
cing, ami a man was only thought the beiter patriot the more severe ho might be 
l departed forthwith to Strasburg. and requested the vote and interest of the 
Citizen President of tho Committee ot Public Safety. 

He heard me with a great deal of attention. I described to him most minute¬ 
ly the circumstance, expatiated upon the charms of my dear Mary, and painted her 
to him from head to foot. Her golden hair and her bright blushing cheeks; her 
slim waist ami her tripping tiny feet; and, furthermore, l added that she pos¬ 
sessed a fortune which ought, by rights,to be name,but for the miserly old father. 
“ Curse him for an Aristocrat!” continued I in my wrath. 

As I had been discoursing about Mary’s charms, Schneider listened with 
much complacency and attention; when I spoke about her fortune his interest 
redoubled ; and when T called her father an aristocrat the worthy ex Jesuit gave 
a grin of satisfaction, which was really quite terrible. 0 fool that I was to trust 
him so far! 


The very same evening an officer waited upon me with the following note from 
Sauit Just .— 

“Ffc-asburg, Fifth Year of tho Republic, one and indivisible, 
II Ventose 

“The citizen Pierre Ancel is to leave Strasburg within two hours, and to 
carry the enclosed despatches to the President of the Committee of Public 
Safely at Paris. The necessary leave of absence from bis military duties has 
been provided Inmant punishment will follow the slightest delay on the road 
—Salutct Frateriiflc.” 

There was no choice but obedience, and off Taped on my weary way to the 
capnal 

As 1 was riding out of the Paris gate, I met an equipage which I knew to he 
’hat of SJmeider The niffim atntled at me as l pastel and wished me a bon 
lunjtigg. Behind his chariot came a curious machine o'< ari , a greaMi.i'Aiy, 
• luce stout poles, and several planks, all patnie i re 1, we c lying in tins velmdr, 
•»n the top ol which was sealed my friend wnh the hig cockade It was tneyor 
tabic (Tuillolinc vvlucu Scliucider alwava carried with him on his travels l he 


of our old friendship to forget the crimes of your brother. He is a known and 
dangerous aristocrat—ho holds communications with the enemy on the frontier— 
he is a possessor of great and ill-gotten wealth, of which he has plundered the 
republic Do you know,” said he, turning to Edward Ancelj “ whore the least 
of these crimes, or the mere suspicion of them, would lead you?” 

Poor Edward sale trembling in his chair, and answered not a word.^ He knew 
full well how quickly m this dreadful time punishment followed suspicion ; and, 
though guiltless of all treason with the enemy, perhaps he was aware that in cer¬ 
tain contracts with the government he had taken to himself a more than patriotic 
share of profit, 

“ Do you know,” resumed Schneider, in a voice of thunder, “ for what pur¬ 
pose I came hither, and by whom I am accompanied? I am the administrator of 
the justice of the Republic. The life tf yourself and your family is m my hands r 
yonder man who follows me is the executor of the law ; he has rid the nation of 
hundreds of wretches like yourself. A single word from me, and your doom ia 
sealed without hope, and your last hour is come. Ho! Gregoiro!” shouted he ; 

“ is all ready 1 ” 

Gregoire replied from the court, “ I can put up the machino in half an hour. 
Shall I go down to the village and call the troops and the law-people 1 ” 

“ Do you hear him!” said Schneider. “ The guillotine is in your court-yard; 
your name is on my led, and I have witnesses to prove your crime. Have you a 
word in your defence T ” 

Not a word came; the old gentleman was dumb; but his daughter, who did 
not give way to his terrore, 3poke for him, 

“You cannot, Sir,” said she, “although you say if,/ee£tbat my father is guil¬ 
ty; you would not have entered our house thus alone if you had thought it. 
You threaten him in this manner because you have something to ask and to gain 
from us ; what is it, citizen?—tell us at how much you value our lives, and what 
sum we are to pay for our ransom ?” 

“ Sum said uncle Jacob; u he does not want money of us : my old friend, 
my college chum, does not come hither to drive bargains with anybody belonging 
to Jacob Ancel.” 

“Oh no, Sir, no, you can’t want money of us,” shrieked Edward; “we ore 
the poorest people of the village; ruined, Monsieur Schneider, ruined m the 
cause of the Republic!” 

*• Silence, father,” said my brave Mary; “ this man wants a price: he comes 
with his worthy friend yonder to frighten us, not to kill us. If wo die he cannot 
touch a sou of our money ; it is confiscated to the state. Tell us, Sir, what is 
1 the price of our safety.” 

Schneider smiled, and bowed with perfect politeness. 

“Mademoiselle Mane,” he said, “is perfectly correct in her surmise Ido 
not want the life of this poor drivelling old man—my intentions are much more 
peaceable, be assured It rests entirely with this accomplished young lady (whose 
spirit I like, and whose ready wit I admire) whether the business between us 
shall be a matter of love or death. I humbly offer myself, citizen Ancel, as 
a candidate for tho hand of your charming daughter. Her goodness, her 
beauty, and the large fortune which I know that you intend to give her, would 
render her a desirable match for the proudest man in the Republic, and I am 
sure would make me the happiest.” 

“ This must be a jest, Monsieur Schneider,” said Mary, trembling and turning 
deadly pale : “you cannot mean thi3—you do not know me—you never heard of 
me until to day.” 

“Pardon m c, belle dame," replied he; ‘'your cousin Pierre has often talked 
to me of your virtues; indeed tt was by hts special suggestion that I made the 
visit.” 

“ It is false 1 —it is a base and cowardly lie !” exclaimed she (for the young 
lady’s enurage was up)—“ Pierre never could have forgotten himself ami me bo 
as to oflVr rne to one like you You como here with a lie on your lips, a lie 
against my father to swear his life away, against my dear cousin s honour and 
love. It is uselcs- now to deny it. father, [ love Pierre Aucel I will marry no 
other but him—no, though our last penny were paid to this man as the price of 
our freedom.” 

Scnneider’s only reply to this was a call to his friend Gregoire. 

“Send down to the Milage for the moire and soincgmstfur/ncs ; and tell jour 
people to make ready.” 

“ Shall I put the machine up 1 ” shouted he of the sentimental turn. 

“You hear hun,” said Schneider; “Marie Ancel, you may decide the fate of 
your father. I shall return m a few hours,” concluded he, “ and will then beg to 
know jour decision ” 

The advocate of the rights of man then left the apartment, and left the family, 
as you may imagine, m no very pleasant mood. 

Old uncle Jacob, during the few minutes which had elapsed in the enactment 
of this strange scene, sates<armg wildly at Schneider, and holding Mary on lira 
knees—the poor little tiling had fled to bun for protection, and not to her father, 
who was kneeling almost senseless at the window, gazing at the executioner and 
his h (Icons preparations. The instinct of the poor girl had nut failed her; she 
knew that Jacob was her only protector, if not of her life—Heaven bless him! 
—of her honour. “ Indeed,” the old man said, in a stout voice, “ >his must 
never be, my dearest child—you must not marry this inan If it hu the will of 
Providence that we fall, we «hallhave at least the thought to console us that we 
die inocent. Any man in France at a time like this would he a cowaitl and 
traitor if he feared to meet the fate of the thousand brave and good who have 
preceded us.” _ r ' 

“ Who speaks of dying?” said Edward “You, brother Jacob . lou would, 
not lay that poor girl’s head on the scaffold, or m<ne, your dear brother s. You 
will not let us die, Mary—you will not, for a small sacrifice, bring your poor old 
father into danger 1 ” 

Mary made no answer. “ Perhaps,” she said, “Ihero is time for escape : he 
is to be here but in two hours, in two hours we may be fc afe, in concealment, or 
on the frontier ” And she rushed to the door of the chamber, as if she would 
have instantly mode the attempt; tw o gensdarmes were at the door. “ We have 
orders Mademoiselle,” they said. “ to allow no one to leave this apartment until 
the return of the ciuzen Schneider.” 

Alas’ all hopeof escape was impossible. Mary became quite silent for a 

while_she would not speak to uncle Jacob, and, in reply to her father’s eager 

questions, she only replied, coldly, that she would answer Schneider when he ar¬ 
rived. 

The two dreadful hours passed away only too quickly, and, punctual to his ap¬ 
pointment, the ex-monk appeared. Directly he entered, Maiy advanced to him, 
and said, calmly, 

* Sir, I could not deceive you, if I said that I freely accepted tho offer which 
you have made me. I will bo your wife, but T tell you that I love ano her; aud 
that it is onlv to save the lives of these two old men that I yield my person up 


to you.” 

Schneider bowed, and sard, 

“ It is bravely spoken—I like your candour—your beauty. As for the love, 
excuse me for ‘■avmg that it tsa matter of to’al indifference I have no doubt, 
however, that it will romp as soon ns votif fellings in favour of the jouug gen¬ 
tleman, your cotipm, have lo-t their pre-ent fervour That engaging jouug man 
his, at presput, another in'3tro33— fit»ry He occupies, 1 b.l'uve l*ie dts- 
iinffuishe*i po**’ of ro-por.il in a regiment which is about to march to—Perpignan, 
1 h brv* ” 

{» % hi Git Moo-irnr Schneider’s polite intention to barii**h messfai as pos- 

iy.ii,, «I||. p'l.cnf in v ,m I In* h id nr umlinalv *.*•!' uni t lie Spin tali 
frontier, as the Mint where I was lo disolav my future military talents. 
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Mary gave no answer to this sneer—ahe seemed perfectly resigned and calm 
She only said, 

“ I must make, however, come conditions regarding our proposed marriage, 
which a gentleman of Monsieur Schneider’s gallantry cannot refuse.” 

“ Pray command me,” replied the husband-elect. “Fair lady, you know I 
am your slave.” 

“ You occupy a distinguished political rank, citizen representative,” said she; 

“ and we in our village are likewise known and beloved. I should be ashamed, 

I confess, to wed you here, for our people would wonder at the sudden marriage, 
and imply that it was by compulsion that T gave you my hand. Let us then per¬ 
form this ceremony at Strasburg, before the public authorities of the city, with 
the state and solemnity which befits the marriage of one of the chief men of the 
Republic ” 

“ Be it so, Madam,” he answered, and gallantly proceeded to embrace his 
bride. 

Mary did not shrink from this ruffian’s kiss ; nor did she reply when poor old 
Jacob, who sat sobbing ma comer, burst out, and said, 

“ 0 Mary, Mary, I did not think this of thee !” 

“Silence, brother!” hastily said Edward; “ my good son-m-law will pardon 
your ill-humour.” 

I believe uncle Edward in his heart was pleased at the notion of the marriage; 
he only cared for money and rank, and was little scrupulous as to the means of 
obtaining them. 

The matter then was finally arranged, and presently, after Schneider had trans¬ 
acted the affairs which brought him into that part of the country, the happy bridal 
party set forward for Strasburg. Uncle Jacob and Edward occupied the back 
seat of the old family carnage, and the young bride and bridegroom (he was near¬ 
ly Jacob’s age) were seated majestically in front. Mary has often since talked to 
me of this dreadful journey : she said she wondered at the scrupulous politeness 
of Schneider during the route; nay, that at another period she could have listen¬ 
ed to and admired the singular talent of this man, his great learning, his fancy, 
and wit; but her mind was bent upon other things, and the poor girl firmly thought 
that her last day was come. 

In the meantime, by a blessed chance, I had not ridden three leagues from 
Strasburg, when the officer of a passing troop of a cavalry regiment, looking at 
the beast on which I was mountod, was pleased to take a fancy to it, and order¬ 
ed me in an authoritative tone to descend, and to give up my steed for the bene¬ 
fit of the Republic. I represented to him m vain that I was a soldier like him¬ 
self, and the bearer of despatches to Paris. “Fool!” he said, “do you think 
they would send despatches by a man who can ride at best but ten leagues a- 
day 1” And the honest soldier was so wroth at the supposed duplicity, that lie 
not only confiscated my horse, but my saddle, and the little portmanteau which 
contained the chief part of my worldfy goods and treasure. I had nothing for it 
but to dismount, and take my way on foot back again to Strasburg I arrived 
thore in the evening, determining the next morning to make my case known to 
the citizen St. Just and, though I made my entry without a sou, I don’t know 
what secret exultation I felt at again being able to return. 

The ante-chamber of such a great man as St. Just was in those days too crowd¬ 
ed for an unprotected boy to obtain an early audience ; two days passed before 
I could obtain a sight of the friend of Robespierre. On the third day, as I was 
still waiting for the interview, I heard a great bustle in the court-yard of the 
house, and looked out with many others at the spectacle 

A number of men and women, singing epithalamiums and dressed in some 
absurd imitation of Roman costume, a troop of soldiers and gendarmerie, and 
an immense crowd of the badauds of Strasburg, were surrounding a car¬ 
nage which then entered the court of the mayoralty. In this carnage, great: 
God ' I saw my dear Mary, and Schneider by her side. The truth instantly i 
came upon me ; the reason for Schneider’s keen inquiries and ray abrupt dis¬ 
missal ; but I could not believe that Mary was false to me I had only to look 
m her face, white and rigid as marble, to see that this proposed marriage was not 
with her consent. 

I fell back in the crowd as the procession entered the great room in which I 
was, and hid my face in my hands: I could not look upon her as the wife of ano¬ 
ther, upon her so long loved and truly—the saint of my childhood—the pride 
and hope of iny youth—torn from me for ever, and delivered over to the unho¬ 
ly arms of the murderer who stood before me. 

The door of St. Just’s private apartment opened, and he took his seat at the 
table of mayoralty just as Schneider and his cortege arrived before it. 

Schneider then said that he came in before the authorities of the republic to 
espouse the citoycnne Marie Ancel. 

“Is shea minor?” said St. Just. 

“She is a minor, but her father is hereto give her away.” 

“ I am here,” said uncle Edward, coming eagerly forward and bowing. “ Ed¬ 
ward Ancel, so please you, citizen representative The worthy citizen Schnei¬ 
der has done me the honor of marrying into iny family.” 

“ But my father has not told you the terms of the marriage,” said Mary, in¬ 
terrupting him, in a loud clear voice. 

Here Schneider seized her hand, and endeavoured to prevent her from speak¬ 
ing. Her father turned pale, and cried, “ stop Mary, stop ! For Heavens’s sake 
remember your poor old father’s danger!” 

“ Sir, may I speak ?” 

“ Let the young woman speak,” said St. Just, “ if she have a desire to talk.” 
He did not suspect what would ho the purport of her story. 

“ Sir,” she said, “ two days since the citizen Schneider entered for the first 
time our house, and you will fancy that it must be a love of very sudden growth 
which has brought either him or me before you to-day. He had heard from a 
person, who is now unhappily not present, of my name, and of the wealth which 
my family was said to possess : and hence arose this mad design concerning me. 
He came into our village with supreme power, an executioner at his heels, and 
the soldioryand authorities of the district entirely under his orders. He threat¬ 
ened my father with death if he refused to give up his daughter ; and I, who 
knew that there was no chance of escape, except, here before you, consented 
to become his wife. My father I know to be innocent, for all his transactions 
with the state have passed through my hunds. Citizen representative, I demand 
to be free from this marriage, and I charge Schneider as a traitor to the Re¬ 
public, as a man who would have murdered an innocent citizen for the sake of 
private gain ” 

During the delivery of tins little speech, uncle Jacob had been sobbing and 
panting like a broken-wmded horse, and when Mary had done he rushed up to 
her and kissed her, and held her tight in his arms “ Bless thee, my child !” 
he cried, “ for having had the courage to speak the truth, and shame thy old fa¬ 
ther and me, who dared not siy a word.” 

“ The girl amazes me,” said Schneider, with a look of astonishment. “ I 
never saw her, it is true, till yesterday, but I used no force : her father gave 
her to me with his free consent, and she yielded as gladly. Speak, Edward An¬ 
cel, was it not so 1,1 

“ It was, indeed, by my free consent,” said Edward, trembling. 

“For shame, brother!” cried old Jacob. “Sir, it was by Edward’s free 
consent and my niece’s—but the guillotine was m the court-yard ! Question 
Schneider’s famulus, the man Gregoire, he who reads ‘ The Sorrows of Wer- 
ter.’ ” 

Gregoire stepped forward, and looked hesitatingly at Schneider as he said, 
“Ikuownot what took place within doors, but! was ordered to put up the 
scaffold without, and I was told to get soldiers, and let no one leave the 
house.” 

“Citizen St. Just,” cried Schneider, “ you will not allow the testimony 
of a ruffian like this, of a foolish girl, and a mad cx-pnest, to weigh against the 
word of one who has done such service to the Republic: it is a base conspi¬ 
racy to betray me; the whole family is known to favour the interest of the 
emigres.” 

“ And therefore you would marry a member of the family, and allow the others 
to escape : you must make a better defence, citizen Schneider,” said St. Just, 
sternly. 

Here I came forward, and said that three days since I had received an or¬ 
der to quit Strasburg for Paris immediately after a conversation with Schneider, 
in which I had asked him his aid in promoting my marriage with my cousin Mary 
Ancel! that ho had heard from me full accounts regarding her father's wealth ; 
and that he had abruptly caused my dismissal in order to carry on his scheme 
against her. 

“ You are m the uniform of a regiment In this town : who sent you from it 1n 
said St Just. 

I produced the order, signed by himself, and the despatches which Schneider 
had sent me. 

II The signature is mine, but the despatches did not come from my office. 
Can you prove m any way your conversation with Schneider ?” 

# “ Why,” sa>d my sentimental friend Gregoire, “ for the matter ol that, I can 
answer that the lad was always talking about this young woman: he told me the 
whole story himself, and many a good laugh I had with citizen Schneider as we 
talked about it.” 

“ The charge against Edward Ancel must be examined into,” said St. Just 
“ The marriage cannot take place ; but, if I had ratified it, Mary Ancel, what 
would then have been your course 1 ” 

Mary felt fora moment in her bosom, and said—“ He would have died to-night 
—I would have slabbed him with this dagger ”* 

****** 


The rain was beating down the streets, and yet they were thronged—all the 
world was hastening to the market-place, where the worthy Gregoire was about 
to perform some of the pleasant duties of his office. On this occasion it was 
not death that he was to inflict, he was only to expose a criminal who was to bo 
sent on afterwards to Paris. St. Just had ordered that Schneider should stand 
for six hours in the public place of Strasburg, and then be sent on to the capital, 
to be dealt with as the authorities there might think fit. 

The people followed with execrations the villain to his place of punishment, 
and Gregoire grinned as he fixed up to the post the man whose orders he had 
obeyed so often, who had delivered over to disgrace and punishment so many 
who merited it not. 

Schneider was left for several hours exposed to the mockery and insult of the 
mob ; he was then, according to his sentence, marched on to Pans, where it is 
probable that he would have escaped death but for his own fault. He was left 
for some time in prison quite unnoticed, perhaps forgotten ; day by day fresh 
victims were carried to the scaffold, and yet the Alsatian tribune remained alivo ; 
at last by the mediation of one of his friends a long petition was presented to 
Robespierre slating his services and his innocence, and demanding his freedom. 
The reply to this was an order for his instant execution: the wretch died in the 
last days of Robespierre’s reign. His comrade St. Just followed him, as you 
know ; but Edward Ancel had been released before this, for the action of my 
brave Mary had created a strong feeling in his favour. 

“ And Mary 1” said I. 

Here a stout and smiling old lady entered the Captain’s little room : she was 
leaning on the arm of a military-looking man of some forty years, and followed 
by a number of noisy rosy children. 

“ This is Mary Ancel,” said the Captain, “ and I am Captain Pierre, and 
yonder is the Colonel, my son ; and you see us here assembled in force, for it is 
th cfete of little Jacob yonder, whose brothers and sisters have all come from 
their schools to dance at his birth-day.” 


* This reply, ar.d, indeed, the whole sto’-y, is historical. An account by Charles Nodier, 
in “The Revue de Paris,” suggested it to the wnteu 
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unant lichens, that had grown around and above a richly carved foun'ain, and 
fell in a shower of sparking dew upon the rank grass and tall weeds around* 
The gentle murmur was the only sound that broke the stillness of tnemorning. 

A few deities in lead and stone, mutilated and broken, stood like the genii 
loci, guarding the desolation about them,where an old,superannuated peacock,, 
with drooping, ragged tail, was the only living thing to be seen All bespuke- 
the wreck of what once was great and noble, and all plainly told me that such* 
could not be the abode of the Cailunbys 

Half doubting that the house were inhabited, and half scrupling, if so, to- 
disturb its inmates from their rest, I sat down upon the terrace steps, and fell 
mto a ht of musing on the objects about. 

The harsh grating of a heavy door behind roused me; Xturned and J>ebeld 
an old man in a species of tarnished and worm-eaten livery, who, holdrag. v the- 
door, again gazed at me with a mingled expression of fear and curiosity.' Hav¬ 
ing briefly explained the circumstance* which bad befallen me, and appealed to- 
the broken calechc upon the road to corroborate a testimony that I perceived 
needed such aid, the old man invited me to enter, saying that his master and 
mistress were not risen, but that he would himself give me some breakfast, of 
which by this time I stood touch in want. The room into which I was ushered, 
corresponded well with the exterior of the house It was large, bleak, and ill- 
furnished—the ample, uncurtained windows, the cold, white-panelled walls, the- 
uncarpcted floor, all giving it an air of uninhabitable misery. A few chairs of the 
Louis-quatrizc taste,with blue velvet linings, faded and worn, a cracked marble- 
table upon leg? that once had been guilt; two scarcely detectable portra ts of a 
mail-clad hero,and a scarcely less formidable fair, with a dove upon her wrists 
formed the principal articles of furniture in the dismal abode,where so ‘'frw/e * r 
and depressing did every thing appear, that 1 half regretted the curiosi y that 
had tempted me from the balmy air and cheerful morning without to the gloom, 
and solitude around me. 

The old man soon re-appeared witbanot despicable cup of “ Cafe noir,” and 
a piece of bread as large as a teaspoon, and uaed by the Germans pretty much 
in the same way. As the adage of the “gift horso ” is of tolerably general 
acceptation, I eat and was thankful, mingling my acknowledgments from time 
to time with some questions about the owners of the mansion,concerning whom 
I could not help feeling curious. The ancient servitor, however, knew little or 
nothing of those he served ; his master was the honourable baron ; but of his. 
name he was ignorant; his mistress was young; they had not been many 
months there; they knew no one—had no visitors—he had heard they were 
English, but did not know it himself; they were “ gute leute,” “ good people,**" 
and that was enough for him. How strange did all this seem, that two people,, 
young, too, should separate themselves from all the attractions and pleasures, 
of the world, and settle down m the dark aud dreary solitude, where every as¬ 


THE SURPRISE—ADVENTURE IN GERMANY. 

From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer.—[Resumed from a former number 
of the Albion .] 

Only be who has toiled over the weary miles of a long journey—exclusively 
occupied with one thought—one overpowering feeling—can adequately com- 
misserate my impatient anxiety as the days rolled slowly over on the long tire¬ 
some road that leads from the Rhine to the south of Germany. 

The morning was breaking on the fourth day of my journey, as the tall spires 
of Munich rose to my view, amid the dull and arid desert of sand that city is 
placed in. At last! was my exclamation, as the postillion tapped at the win¬ 
dow with bis whip, and then pointed towards the city. At last! Oh ! what 
would be the extacy of my feelings now, could I exchange the torturing 
anxieties of suspense for the glorious certainty my heart throbs for; now my 
journey is nearing its end, to see me claim as my own what X now barely aspire 
to,in the sanguine hope of a heart that toill not despair. But cheer up,Harry—it 
is a noble stake you play for, and it is ever the bold gambler that wins Scarcely 
was this reflection made half aloud, when a sudden shock threw me from my 
seat. I fell towards the door, which, bursting open, launched me out upon the 
road, at the same moment that the broken axle-tree of the calcche had upset 
it on the opposite side, carrying one horse along with it, and leaving the other, 
with the postillion on his back, kicking and plunging with all his might After 
assisting the frightened fellow to dismount, and having cut the traces of the 
restive animal, I then perceived that in the melee I had not escaped scatheless. 

I could barely stand ; and, on passing my hand upon my instep, perceived that 
I bad sprained my ancle in the fall The day was only breaking—no one was 
in sight—so that after a few minutes’ consideration, the best thing to do, ap¬ 
peared to get the other horse upon his legs, and despatching the postillion to 
Munich, then about three leagues distant, for a carnage, wait patiently on the 
road-side for his return. No sooner was the resolve made than carried into ex¬ 
ecution ; and in less than a quarter of an hour from the moment of the acci¬ 
dent, I was seated upon the bank, watching the retiring figure of the postillion, 
as he disappeared down a hill on his way to Munich 

[While wailing the return of" tbe:_postilhon a peasant informed him that 
an English family resided in a chateau hard by.] 

Oh, how my heart jumped as I said," “ can they be the Callonbys! are they 
many in family 1 are there ladies—young ladies among them!” He know not. 
Having ha>tily arranged with roy new friend to .watch ’JHe carriage till my re¬ 
turn, 1 took the path "he showed me, and, smarting wrth pain at every step.hur- 
ried along as best l could towards the chateau T had not walked many minutes, 
when a break in the wood gave me a view of'the old mansion,, and at once dis¬ 
pelled the illusion that was momentarily gaining upon me. \;*They could not 
be the Ca'lonbys ” The house was old ; and though itThad^cpce. been a fine 
and handsome structure, exhibited now abundant traces of decay; therich cor¬ 
nices which supported the roof had fallen in many places*and lay in fragments 
upon the terrace beneath ; the portico of the door was half tumblings and the 
architraves of tho windows were broken and dismantled; the tall andpnee 
rn hty ornamcnied chimneys were bereft of all their tracery, and stood*bolt tip' 
right in all their nakedness; above the high pitched roof A stragglingjef 
d’eau was vigorously fighting its way amid a mass of creeping shrubs and'lux- 
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sociation was of melancholy, every object a text for sad reflections. Lost in 
these thoughts I sat down beside the 'window, and heeded not the old man as- 
he noiselessly left the room. My thoughts ran on over the strange phrases in 
which life presents itself, and how little, after all, external influences have to 
do with that peace of. mind whose origin is within. The Indian, whose wig¬ 
wam is be&ide the cataract, heeds not its thunders, nor feels its sprays as they 
fall in everlasting dews upon him; the Arab of the desert secs no bleakness 
m those never ending plains, upon whose horizon his eye has rested from child- - 
hood to age. Who knows but he who inhabits this lonely dwelling may have 
once shone in the gay world, mixing m its follies, tasting of its fascination ; and 
to think that now—the low murmurs of the pme tops, the gentle rustle of the- 
water through the rank grass, and my own thoughts combining, overcame me¬ 
at length, and I slept—how long I know not; but when I awoke, certain chan¬ 
ges about showed me thai some length of time had elapsed; a gay wood fire 
was burning on the hearth ; an ample breakfast covered the table; a* d the 
broad sheet of the Times newspaper was negligently reposing in the deep hol¬ 
low of an arm-chair. Before 1 bad well thought how to apo ogise for the coot 
insouciance of my intrusion, the door opened, and a tall, well-built man enter¬ 
ed : his sbootmg-jacketand gaiters were evidence of his English origin, while a 
bushy moustache and most ample “Henri quatre *’ nearly concealed features that 
still were not quite unknown to me ; he stopped, looked steadily at me, placed 
a band on either shoulder, and calling out, “Harry—Harry Lorrequer, by all 
that’s glorious !” rushed from the room in a transport of laughter. 

If my escape from the gallows depended upon my guessing my friend, I 
should have submitted to the last penalty of Lhe law: never was 1 so completely 
nonplussed. Confound him, what does he mean by running away in that fashion.* 
It would serve him right were I to decamp by one of the windows before he 
comes back; but, hark l some one is approaching, 

“I tell you I cannot be mistaken,’’ said the man’s voice from without. 

“ Oh, impossible !** said a lady-like accent that seemed not heard by me for 
the first time. 

“Judge for yourself—though certainly the last time you saw him may con¬ 
fuse your memory a little.” 

“ What the devil does he mean by that,” said I, as the door opened, and a. 
very beautiful young woman came forward, who, after a moment’s hesitation* 
called out— 

“ True, indeed, it is Air. Lorrequer, but he seems to have forgotten me.” 

The eye3, the lips, tho tone of the voice, were all familiar. What! can it 
be possible! Her companion, who had now entered, stood behind her, holdings 
his sides with ill-suppressed mirth ; and at length called out— 

“Harry, my boy, you scarcely were more discomposed the last morning we> 
parted, when the yellow plush-” 

“ By Jove it is,” said 1, as 1 sprang forward,and seizing my fair friend 5 in-my- 
arms, saluted upon both cheeks ray quondam flame, Miss Kamworth, now* the? 
wife of my old friend Jack Waller, of whom I have made due mention in am 
early chapter of these Confessions, 

Were 1 given a muster-roll of my acquaintance to say which of them might 
inhabit this deserted mansion, Jack Waller would certainly have been the last 
I should have selected—the gay, lively, dashing, high-spirited Jack, fond of 
society, dress, equipage, living greatly in the world, knowL to and liked by 
every body, of universal reputation. Did you want a cavalier to see your wife- 
through a crush at the opera, a second in a duel, a rider ior your kickingborse- 
in a stiff steeple chase, a bow oar for your boat at a rowing match. Jack was. 
your man. Such, then,was my surprise at finding him here,that although there 
were many things I longed to inquire about, my first question was—• 

“And how came you here!” 

“ Life has its vicissitudes,” replied Jack, laughing; ** many stranger things 
have come to pass than my reformation But, first of all, let us think of" 
breakfast; you shall have ample satisfaction for all your curiosny after¬ 
wards.’* 

“ Not now, I fear; I am hurrying on to Munich.” 

“ Oh ! I perceive ; but you are aware that-your friends are not there.*” 

“ The Callonbys not at Munich !” said I, with a start. 

“No; they have been at Saltzburgh, in the Tyrol, for some weeks; but 
don’t fret yourself, they are expected to morrow in time for the court masque¬ 
rade ; so that until then at least you are my guest.” 

Overjoyed at this information, I turned my attention towards madame, whoiru 
I found much improved ; the embonpoint of womanhood had still farther in¬ 
creased the charms of one who had always been handsome ; and I could not 
help acknowledging that my friend Jack was warrantable in any scheme for 
securing such a prize. 

JACK WALLER’S STORY, 

The day passed quickly over with ray newly-found friends,whose curiosity to- 
learn my adventures since we parted, anticipated me in my wish to learn theirs. 
After an early dinner, however, with a fresh log upon the hearth, a crusty flask 
of red hermitage before us, Jack and I found ourselve; alone, and at liberty to* 
speak freely together 

“I scarcely could have expected such would be oar meeting, Jack,” said I*, 
“from the way we last parted.” 

“Yes, by Jove, Harry ; I believe I behaved but shabbily to you in that af-^. 
fair; but the ‘ Love and War,* you know; and besides we had a distinct agree¬ 
ment drawn up between us ” 

“ All true; and after all you are perhaps less to blame than my own misera¬ 
ble fortune that lies in wait to entrap and disappoint me at every turma life. 

Tell me, what do you know of the Callonbys!” - 

“ Nothing personally; we have met them at dinner; a visit passed subse¬ 
quently between us, voila tout;' they have been t-cenery bunting, picture- 
hunting. and all that sort of thing since their arrival, and r £ r ®*y niuch ‘Q Mu¬ 
nich ; but how do you stand there ?—to be. or not to be—eh . ’ 

“ That is the very question of all others I would fan solve: and yet am 
most complete ignorance of all about it; but the time approaches which must 
deckle all I have neither temper nor patience for further contemplation of it ? 
so here goes; success to the enterprise.” 

“ Or,” said Jack, tossing off hi* glass at the moment. “ or, as they wornd say 
in Ireland, 4 your health and inclinations, if they be virtuous * 

’ “ And now. Jack, tell me something of your own fortunes since the day your 

passed me m the post-chaise and four” . _ T 

“The story is soon told You remember that when T carried off Mary, 1 
had no intention ot leaving England whatever: mv object was, after making 
her my wt<e, to open negotiations with the old colon*-!, and after the approved 
routine of penitential letters, -mploring forgiveness, and setting forth happiness 
only wanting hi* sanction to make it heaven itself, to have thrown ou^ehes 
.at hi* feer, • scion ksrrgks,' sobbed, blubbered, blew our no^e*. and dressed 
for dinner, very comfi-rtaMe inmates of that particul rly snug residence, 4 Hy-- 
drabad Co<tat*c.’ Now, Mary, who behaved with great courage for a couple- 
of days, afte/tbat got low-spirited and depressed; tbe desertion of her 
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^a» she called it, weighed upon her mind, and all my endeavours to rally and 
-comfort her were fruitless and unavailing. Each day, however, I expected to 
-hear something of, or from the colonel, that would put an end to this feeling 
-of suspense; but no—three weeks rolled on, although I took care that he knew 
of our address, we never received any communication. You are aware that 
when I married, I knew Mary had, or was to have, a large fortune ; and that I 
myself had not more than enough in the world to pay the common expenses of 
•oar wedding tour. My calculation was this—the reconciliation will possibly, 
•what with delays of post, distance, and deliberation, take a month—say, five 
weeks—now, at forty pounds per week, that makes exactly two hundred 
.-pounds—such being the precise limit of my exchequer, when, blessed with a 
wife, a man, and a maid, three imperials, a cap-case, and a poodle, I arrived at 
■ * ThA Royal Hotel,’ in Edinburgh. Had I been Lord Francis Egorton, with his 
hunared thousand a-year, looking for a new ‘ distraction’ at any price ; or, still 
more—were X a London shopkeeper, spending a Sunday .in Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
and trying to find out something expensive, as he had only one day to stay, I 
could not have more industriously sought out opportunities for extravagance, 
and each day contrived to find out some two or thteo acquaintances to bring 
home to dinner. And, as I affected to have been married for a long time, Ma- 
•ry felt less genet among strangers, and wo got on famously. Still the silence 
of the colonel weighed upon her mind, and although she partook of none of 
•my anxieties from that source, being perfectly ignorant of the state of my fi- 
■nances, she dwelt so constantly upon this subject, that I at length yielded to 
► herrepeated solicitation-, and permitted her to write to her father. Her letter 
was a most proper one ; combining a dutiful regret for leaving her home, with 
'the hope that her choice had been such as to excuse her rashness, or, at least, 
•palliate her fault It went to say, that her father’s acknowledgment of her 
was all she needed or cared for, to complete her happiness, asking for his per¬ 
mission to seek it in person. This'was the substance of the letter, which, 
upon the whole, satisfied me, and I waited anxiously for the reply. At the 
vend of five days the answer arrived. It was thus:— 

“ ‘Dear Mary,—Y ou have chosen your own path in life, and having done 
so, I have neither the right nor inclination to interfere with your decision ; I 
shall neither receive you nor the person you have made your husband ; and to 
prevent any further disappointment inform you, that as I leave this to-morrow, 
any future letters you might think proper to address,will not reach me.—Tour’s 
-very faithful, C. Kamwortii. 

* Hydrabad Cottage.’ 

“This was a tremendous coop, and not in the least anticipated by either ol 
'•us; upon me the effect was stunning, knowing, as I did, that our fast dimi¬ 
nishing finances were nearly expended. Mary, on the other hand, who neither 
knew nor thought of the exchequer, rallied at once from her depression, and 
•after a hearty fit of crying, dned her eyes, and putting her arm round my 
-neck, said— 

“ ‘Well, Jack, I must only love you the more, since papa will not share any 
-•of my affection.’ 

“ *1 wish he would his purse through,’ muttered I, as I pressed her in my 
-aims, and strove to seem perfectly happy. 

44 I shall not prolong my story by dwelling upon the agitation this letter cost 
me; however, I had yel a hundred pounds left, and an aunt in Harly-street, 
with whom I had always been a favourite. This thought, the only rallying 
one I possessed, saved me for the time; and as fretting was never my forte, 

I never let Mary perceive that any thing had gone wrong, and managed so 
well in this respect, that my good spirits raised her’s, and we set out for Lon¬ 
don one fine sunshiny morning, as happy a looking couple as ever travelled the 
north road. 

' “ When we arrived at the 4 Clarendon,’ my first care was to get into 3 cab, 
and drive to Harley-strect, I rung the bell; and not waiting to ask if my 
aunt was at home, I dashed op stairs to the drawing-room ; in I bolted, and in¬ 
stead of the precise old Lady Lady Lilford, sitting at her embroidery, with her 
fat poodle beside her, beheld a strapping-looking iellow, with a black mous¬ 
tache, making fierce love to a young lady on the sofa beside him. 

ti i why, how is this—I really—there must be some mistake here.’ In my 
heart I knew that such doings in my good aunt’s dwelling were impossible. 

‘“I should suspect there is, sir,’ drawled out he of the moustache, as he 
took a very cool survey of me, through his glass. 

“ ‘IsLady Lilford at home, may I ask,’ said I, in a very apologetic tone of 
voice. 

** * I havn’t the honour of her ladyship’s acquaintance,’ replied he in a lisp, 
evidently enjoying my perplexity, which was every moment becoming more 
evident. 

“ * But this 13 her house,’ said I, ‘ at least-—’ 

“ ‘ Lady Lilford is at Paris, sir,’ said the young lady, who now spoke for the 
■first time. 4 Papa has taken the house for the season, and that may perhaps ac¬ 
count for your mistake.’ 

“ What I mu tiered by way of apology for my intrusion, I know not; but I 
stammered—*the young lady blushed—the beau chuckled, and turned to the 
window, and when I found myself in the street, I scarcely' knew whether to 
laugh at my blunder, or curse my disappointment. 

“ The next morning I called upon my aunt’s lawyer, and having obtained her 
address in Paris, sauntered to the ‘Junior Club,’ to write her a letter before 
post-hour. As I scanned over the morning papers, I could not help smiling 
at the flaming paragraph which announced my marriage to the only daugh¬ 
ter and heiress of'the Millionaire, Colonel Kamworth. Not well knowing 
how to open the correspondence with my worthy relative, I folded the pa¬ 
mper containing the news, and addressed it to 4 Lady Lilford, Hotel de Bristol, 
Paris.’ 

“ When I arrived at the 4 Clarendon,’ I found my wife and her maid sur¬ 
rounded by cases and band-boxes; laces, satins and velvets were displayed on 
■all sides, while an emissary from 4 Storr and Mortimer ’ was arranging a grand 
review of jewellery on a side table, one half of which would have ruined the 
Rajah of Mysore to purchase. My advice was immediately called into requisi¬ 
tion ; and pressed into service, I had nothing left for it, but to canvass, criti¬ 
cise, and praise, between times, which I did, with a good grace, considering 
that I anticipated the 4 Fleet’ for every flounce of Valenciennes iace ; and 
could not help associating a rich diamond aigrette, with hard labour for life, 
and the climate of New South Wales—the utter abstraction I was in, led to 
some awkward contretemps ; and as my wife’s enthusiasm for her purchases 
increased, so did my reverie gam ground. 

“ ‘ Is it not beautiful, Jack 1 —how delicately worked—it must have taken a 
long time to do it.’ 

“ 5 Seven years,’ I muttered, as my thoughts ran upon a very different 
topic, 

“ ‘ Oh, no—not so much,’ said she laughing; 4 and it must be such' a hard 
'thing to do.’ 

44 * Not half so hard as carding wool, or pounding oyster shells.’ 

“ 4 How absurd you are. Well, I’ll take this, it will look so well in—’ 

“ * Botany Bay,’ said I, with a sigh that set all the party laughing, which at 
"last roused me, and enabled me to join in the joke. 

44 As at length one half of the room became filled with millinery, and the 
-other glittered with jewels and bijouterie, my wife grew weary with her exer¬ 
tions, and we found ourselves alone. 

“ When I told her that my aunt had taken up her residence in Paris, it im¬ 
mediately occurred to her, how pleasant it would be to go there too; and al¬ 
though I concurred in the opinion for very different reasons, it was at length 
✓decided we should do so; and the only difficulty now existed as to the means 
—for though the daily papers teem with 4 four ways to go from London to Pa- 
-ris,’ they all resolved themselves into one, and that one, unfortunately to me, 
the most difficult and impracticable—by mo*ey. 

44 There was, however, one last resource open—the sale of my commission. 
I will not dwell upon what it cost me to resolve upon this ; the determination 
was a painful one, but it was sooncomo to, and before £ve o’clock that day, 
Cox and Greenwood had got their instructions to soil out for me, and advanced 
a thousand pounds of the purchase. Our bill settled—the waiters bowing to 
the ground—(it is your ruined man that is always most liberal)—the post-hor¬ 
ses harnessed, and-impatient for the road, I took my place beside my wife, 
while my valet held a parasol over the soubrette in the * rumble, all in the ap¬ 
proved fashion of those who have an unlimited credit with Coutts and Drum¬ 
mond ; the whips cracked, the leaders capered, and with a patronizing bow to 
the proprietor of the 4 Clarendon,’ away we rattled to Dover. 

“After the usual routine of sea-sickness, fatigue, and poisonous cookery, we 
reached Paris on the fifth day, and put up at the 4 Hotel de Londres,’ Place 
Vendome. 

“To have an adequate idea of the state of my feelings as I trod the splendid 
apartments of this princely hotel, surrounded by every luxury that wealth can 
procure, or taste suggest, you must imagine the condition of a man who is 
regaled with a sumptuous banquet on the eve of his execution. The inevita¬ 
ble termination to ail my present splendour, was never for a moment ab¬ 
sent from *my thoughts, and the secrecy with which I was obliged to conceal 
my feelings, formed one of the greatest sources of my misery. The coup, 
when it does come, will be sad enough, and poor Mary may as well have the 
comfort of the deception as long as it lasts, without suffering as I do.— 
"Such was the reasoning by which I met every resolve to break to her 
the real state of our finances, and such the fame of mind in which I spent 
my days at Paris—the only really unhappy ones I can ever charge my memory 
with. ' 

“ We had scarcely got settled in the hotel, when my aunt, who inhabited 
rtfae opposite side of the ‘Place,’ came over to see us, and wish us joy. She bad 


seen the paragraph in th« Fost, and like all other people, with plenty of money, 
fully approved a match like mine. 

“She was delighted with Mary, and despite the natural resorve of the old 
maiden lady, became actually cordial, and invited us to dmo with her that day, 
and every succeeding one we might feci disposed to do so. So far so well, 
thought I, as I offered her my arm to see her home ; but if she knew of what 
value even this small attention is to us, am I quite so sure she would offer it 1 
—however, no lime is to be lost; I cannot live in this state of hourly agita¬ 
tion ; I must make some one the confidante of my sorrows, and nono so fit as 
she who can relieve as well as advise upon them. Although such was my de¬ 
termination, yet somehow I could not pluck up courage for tho effort My 
aunt’s congratulations upon my good luck, made me shrink from the avowal; 
and whilo she ran on upon the beauty and grace of my wife, topics I fully con¬ 
curred in, I also chimed in with her satisfaction at the prudential and proper 
motives which led to the match. Twenty times I was on tho eve of interrupt¬ 
ing her, and saying, 4 But, madam, lama beggar—my wife has not a shilling 
—I have absolutely nothing—her father disowns us—my commission is sold, 
and in three weeks the 4 Hotel de Londres’ and the 4 Palace Royalc’ will be 
some hundred pounds the richer, and I without the faro of a cab, to driTe me 
to the Seine to drown myself’ 

44 Such were my thoughts; but whenever I endeavoured to speak them, 
some confounded fulness in ray throat nearly choked me ; my temples throbbed, 
my hands trembled, and whether it was shame, or the sickness of despair, I 
cannot say ; but the words would not come, and all that I could get out was 
some flattery of my wife’s beauty, or some vapid eulogy upon my own clever¬ 
ness in securing such a prize. To give you, in one brief sentence, an idea or 
my state, Harry—know then, that though loving Mary with all ray heart and 
soul, as I felt she deserved to be loved, fifty times a day I would have given 
my life itself that you had been the successful man, on the morning I carried 
her off, and that Jack Waller was once more a bachelor, to see the only woman 
be ever loved, tho wife of another. 

44 But this is growing tedious, Harry; I must get over the ground faster.— 
Two months passed over at Pans, during which we continued to live at the 
4 Londres,’ giving dinners, soirees: dejeuners, with the prettiest equipage in 
the 44 Champs Elysees,’ we were quite the mode; my wife, which is rare 
enough for an Englishwoman, knew how to dress herself. Our evening parties 
wore the most recherche things going, and if I were capable of partaking of 
any pleasure in the eclat, I had my share, having won all the pigeon-matches 
in the Bois dc Boulcgard, and .beat Lord Henry Seymour hnnself in a steeple 
chase. The continual round of occupation in which pleasuro involves a man, 
is certainly its greatest attraction—reflection is impossible—the present is too 
full to admit any of the past, and very little of the future; and even I, with all 
my terrors awaiting me, began to feel a half indifference to the result in the 
manifold cares of my then existence. To ibis state of fatalism, for such it was 
becoming, had I arrived, when the vision was dispelbd in a moment, by a visit 
from my aunt, who came to say, that some business requiring her immediate 
presence in London, she was to set out that evening, but hoped to find us in 
Paris on her return. I was thunderstruck at the news, for, although as yet I 
had obtained no manner of assistance from the old lady, yet I felt that her very 
presence was a kind of security to us, and that in every sudden emergency, she 
was there to apply to. My money was nearly expended; the second and last 
instalment of my commission was all that remained, and much of even that 1 
owed to trades-people. I now resolved to speak out—the worst must be known, 
thought I, in a few days—and now or never be it So saying, f drew my aunt’s 
arm within my own, and telling her that f wished a few minutes’ conversation 
alone, led her to one of the less frequented walks in the Tuilleries gardens.-— 
When we had got sufficiently far to be removed from all listeners, I began 
then— 4 my dearest aunt, what I have suffered in concealing from you so long, 
the subject of my present confession, will plead as my excuse in not making 
you sooner my confidante.’ When I had got thus far, the agitation of my aunt 
was such, that I could not venture to say more for a minute or two At length 
she said, in a kind of hurried whisper, ‘go on ;’ and ahhoHgh then I would have 
given all I possessed in the world to have continued, I could not speak a 
word. 

44 4 Dear John, what is it—any thing about Mary—for heaven’s sake speak.’ 

44 4 Yes, dearest aunt, it is about Mary, and entirely about Mary ’ 

44 ‘Ah, dear me, I feared it long since; but then, John consider she is very 

handsome—very much admired—and-’ 

“ 4 That makes it all the heavier, my dear aunt, the prouder her present posi¬ 
tion, the more severely will she feel the reverse.' 

44 4 Oh, but surely, John, your fears must exaggerate the danger.” 

“‘Nothing of the kind—I have not words to tell you.’ 

444 Oh dear, oh doar; don’t say so,’ said the old lady blushing, 4 for though I 
have often remarked a kind of gay, flirting manner she has with men, I am sure 

she means nothing by it—she is so young, and so-’ 

44 1 stopped, stepped forward, and looking straight in my aunt’s face, broke 
out into a fit oflaughter, that she mistaking for hysterical from its violence, 
nearly fainted upon the spot. 

44 As soon as I could sufficiently recover gravity to explain to my aunt her 
mistake, I endeavoured to do so ; but so ludicrous was the contre temps, and 
so ashamed the old lady for her gratuitous suspicions, that she would not listen 
to a word, and begged me to return to her hotel. Such an unexpected turn to 
my communication routed all my plans, and after a %'ery awkward silenco of 
some minutes on both sides, I mumbled something about our expensive habits 
of life, costly equipage, number of horses, &c., and hinted at the propriety of 
retrenchment. 

44 4 Mary rides beautifully,’ said my aunt, drily. 

44 4 Yes ; but my dear aunt, it was not exactly of that I was going to speak, 
for, in fact-’ 

44 ‘ Ob, John,’ said she interrupting, 4 1 know your delicacy too well to sus¬ 
pect; but, in fact, 1 have myself perceived what you allude to, and wished very 
much to have some conversation with you on the subject ’ 

“ 4 Thank God,’ said I to myself, 4 at length, we understand each other—and 
the ice is broken at last.’ 

44 4 Indeed, I think I have anticipated your wish in the matter; but as time 
presses, and I must look after all my packing, T shall say good bye lor a few 
weeks, and in the evening Jepaon, who stays here, will bring you ‘ what I 
mean, 1 over to your hotel; once more, then, good by.’ 

“‘Good by, my dearest, kindest friend,’ said I, taking a most tender adieu 
of the old lady. 4 What an excellent creature she is,’ said I, half aloud, as I 
turned towards home—‘how considerate, how truly kind—to spare me all the 
pain of explanation. Now I begin to breathe once more. If there be a flask 
of Johanmsberg in the 4 Londres I’ll drink your health this day, and so shall 
Mary so saying, I entered the hotel with a lighter heart, and a firmer step 
than ever it had been my fortune to do hitherto. 

44 4 We shall miss the old lady, I’m sure, Mary, she is so kind.’ 

44 4 Oh I indeed she 13 ; but then, John, she is s-uch a prude.’ 

“Now I could not help recurring in my mind to some of the conversation 
in the Tuilleries garden, and did not feel exactly at ease. 

44 4 Such a prude, and so very old fashioned in her notions.’ 

44 4 Yes, Mary,’ said I, with more gravity than she was prepared for, 4 she is 
a prude; but I am not certain that in foreign society, where less liberties arc 
tolerated than in our country, if such a bearing be not wiser.’ What I was 
going to plunge into, heaven knows, for the waiter entered at the moment, and 
presenting mo with a large and carefully sealed package, said, 4 de la part de 
mi ladi Lilfore,’—‘but stay, here comes, if I am not mistaken, a better eulogy 
upon my dear aunt, than any I can pronounce.’ 

“‘How heavy it is,’ said I to myself, balancing the parcel in my hand. 

4 There is no answer,’ said I aloud to the waiter, who stood as if expecting 
one. 

4t 4 The servant wishes to have some acknowledgment in writing, sir, that it 
has been delivered into your own hands.’ 

44 4 Send him here then,’ said I. 

“ Jepsoa entered, ‘well, George, your parcel is all right, and here is a Napo¬ 
leon to drink my health.’ 

“ Scarcely had the servants left the room, when Mary, whose curiosity was 
fully roused, rushed over, and tried to get the packet from me ; after a short 
struggle, I yielded, and she flew to the end of the room, and tearing open the 
seals, several papers fell to the ground ; before I could have time to snatch 
them up, she had read some lines on the envelope, and turning towards me, 
threw her arms around my neck, and said, 4 yes, Jack, she is indeed, all you 
have said; look here,’ I turned and read—with what feeling I leave you to 
guess—the following:— 

44 • Dear Nephew and Niece, —the enclosed will convey to you, with my 
warmest wishes for your happiness, a ticket on the Francfort Lottery, of which 
I inclose the.scheme. I also take the opportunity of saying that I have pur¬ 
chased the Hungarian pony for Mary—which we spoks of this morning. It is 
at Johnston’s stable, and will be delivered on sending for it.’ 

44 4 Think of that, Jack, the Borghese pony, with the silky tail; mine—Oh! 
what a dear good old soul; it was the very thing of all others I longed for, for 
they told me the princess had refused every offer for it.’ 

“While Mary ran on in this strain, I sat mute and stupified ; the sudden 
reverse my hopes had sustained, deprived me, for a moment, of all thought, and 
it was several minutes before I could rightly take in the full extent of my mis¬ 
fortunes. 

“How that crazy old maid, for such, alas, I called her to myself 
now, could have so blundered all my meaning—bow she could have so 
palpably have mistaken, I could not conceive; what a remedy for a roan 
overwhelmed with debt—a ticket in a German lottery, and a cream-coloured 


pony, as if my whole life had not been one continued lottery, with every day a 
blank; and as to horses, I had eleven in my stables already. Perhaps she 
thought twelve would read better in my schedule, when I, next weok, surren¬ 
dered as insolvent. 

44 Unable to bear the delight, tho childish delight of Mary, on her new ac¬ 
quisition, I rushed out of the house, and wandered for several hours in the 
Boulevards. At last I summoned up courage to tell my wifo. I once, more 
turned towards home, and entered her dressing-room, where sho was having 
her hair dressed fora ball at the Embassy. My resolution failed me—not now, 
thought I—to-morrow will do as well—one night more of happiness for her, 
and then—I looked on with pleasure and pride, as ornament after ornament, 
brilliant with diamonds and emeralds, shone in her hiir, and upon her arms, 
atdl heightened hor beauty, and lit up with a dazzling brilliancy her lovely 
figure. But it must come—and whenever the hour arrives—the reverse will 
be fully as bitter; besides I am able now—and when I may again be so, who 
can tell—now then be it, said I, as I told the waiting-maid to retire; and taking 
a chair beside my wife, pul my arm round her. 

444 There John dearest, tako care; don’t you see jcu’ll crush all that great 
affair of Malincs lace, that Rosetta has been breaking her heart to manage this 
half hour.’ 

44 4 Et puis,’ said I. 

“ 4 Et puis. I could not go to the hall, naughty boy. I am bent on great 
conquest to-night; so pray don’t mar such good intentions.’ 

44 4 And you should be greatly disappointed were you not to go.’ 

44 4 Of course I should; but what do you mean; is there any reason why I 
should not 1 You are silent, John—speak—oh, speak—has any thing occurred 
to my-’ 

44 4 No, no, dearest—nothing that I know has occurred to the Colonel.’ 

“ 4 Well then, frho is it 1 Oh tell me at once.’ 

44 4 Oh my dear, there is no one in the case hut ourselvesso saying, despite 
the injunction about the lace, I drew her towards me, and in as few words, but 
as clearly as I was able, explained all our circumstances—roy endeavour to 
better them—my hopes—my fears—and now my bittci disappointment, if not 
despair.’ 

“ The first 3hock over, Mary showed not only more courage, but more sound 
sense than I could have believed. All the frivolity of her former character va¬ 
nished at the first touch of advorsity; just, as of old, Harry, we left the tinsel 
of our gay jackets behind, when active service called upon us for something 
more sterling. She advised, counselled, and encouraged me by turns; and in 
half an hour the most poignant regret I had was, in not having sooner made her 
my confidante, and checked the progress of our enormous expenditure some¬ 
what earlier. 

“ I shall not now detain you much longer. Tn three weeks we sold our car¬ 
riages and horses, our pictures, (we had begun'this among our other extrava¬ 
gances,) and our china followed ; and under tho plea of health set out for Ba¬ 
den ; not one among our Paris acquaintances ever suspecting the real reason 
of our departure, and never attributing any monied difficulties to us—for we 
paid our debts. 

44 The same day wo left Pans, I dispatched a letter to my aunt, explaining 
fully all about us, and suggesting that as I had now left the army forever, per¬ 
haps she would interest some of her friends—and she has powerful ones—to do 
something for me. 

“After some little loitering in the Rhine, we fixed upon Hesse Cassel for 
our residence. It was veiy quiet—very cheap. The country around pictu¬ 
resque, and last but not least, there was not an Englishman in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The second week after our arrival brought us letters from my aunt- 
She had settled four hundred a year upon ub for the present, and sent the first 
year in advance ; promised us a visit as soon as we were ready to receive her; 
and pledged herself not to forget when an opportunity of serving me should 
offer 

“ From that moment to this,” said Jack, 44 all hasgono well with us. We 
have, it is true, not many luxuries, but we have no wants, and better still, no 
debts. The dear old aunt is always making us somo little present or other; 
and somehow I have a kmd of feeling that better luck is still in store ; but 
faith, Harry, as long as I have a happy home, and a warm fireside, for a friend 
when he drops in upon me, I scarcely can say that better luck need be wished 
for.” 

44 There is only one point, Jack, you have not enlightened me upon; how 
come you here! You are some hundred miles from Hesse, in your present 
chateau.” 

“ Oh 1 by Jove, that was a great omission in my narrative ; but come, this 
will explain it; sec here’—so saying he drew from a little drawer a large litho¬ 
graphic print of a magnificent castellated building, with towers and bastions, 
keep, moat, and even draw-bridge, and the walls bristled with cannon, and an 
eagied banner floated proudly above them. 

44 What in the name of the Sphynxes is this V 

41 There, said Jack, is the ScdIoss von Eberhausen; or, if you like it in En¬ 
glish, Ebcrbausen Castle, as it was the year of the deluge ; for the present 
mansion that we ere now sipping our wine in bears no very close resemblance 
to it. But to make the mystery clear, this was the great prize in the Franc- 
fort lottery, the ticket of which my aunt’s first note contained, and which we 
were fortunate enough to win. We have only been here a few weeks, and 
though the affair looks somewhat meagre, we have hopes that in a little time, 
and with some pains, much may be done to make it habitable. There is a ca¬ 
pital chasso of some hundred acres; plenty of wood and innumerable rights, 
seignorial, manorial, <$cc.which, fortunately for my neighbours, I neither under¬ 
stand, nor care for, and we are, therefore,the best friends in the world. Among 
others I am styled the graf or count.” 

44 Well, then. Monsieur Le Comte, do you intend favouring we with your 
company at coffee this evening; for already it 13 ten o’clock; and considering 
my former claim upon Mr. Lorreqner, you have let me enjoy very little of his 
society.” 

We now adjourned to the drawing-room, where we gossipped away till past 
midnight; and I retired to my room, meditating over Jack’s adventures, and 
praying in my heart, that despite all his mischances, my own might end as hap¬ 
pily. 
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lowest depths of poverty, or known the temptations of riches. My mother’s 
small income became mine after her decease, and my own exertions have always 
secured me a moderate competence. I have no tale of romantic passion to re¬ 
cord, and yet I have loved , and that tenderly and truly. This feeling was 
awakened in very early youth, and it was one of my enthusiasms She I loved 
is long since dead, and her very memory has probably passed away from all 
hearts save mine. In mine there is one hallowed spot where her name and her 
image lie silently treasured, and so must remain while life shall last. 

A few of my experiences I deem worth recording. The names introduced in 
these pages must necessarily be fictitious; but with these exceptions the truth 
of each narrative may be relied on. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

INTRODUCTORY SKETCK. 

The village of Selworth is decidedly one of the prettiet spots in England. It 
stands at some distance from the high road, on the bank of a beautiful stream, 
a tributary to the noble river on which, some ten miles nearer to the metropolis, 

is situated the flourishing town of D-. There it was that I first saw the 

light, and there I trust ray body shall at length repose in peace beneath the 
fresh green sod of the old churchvard. My father was a respectable yeoman of 
Selworth, and intended that I, his only child, should inherit his fields, and pass 
my time in their cultivation. Fate decreed otherwise. Mv father, by unavnW. 
able misiortune, was depnved of the bulk of his property, and the reverae in his 
affairs broke bis heart. 

I sit alone in my little chamber, and trace the faint sketch of my life, and 
the impetuous swelling of the heart, the feverish longings, the gorgeous dreams 
which were mine, when, in the ardent days of boyhood, I paced this very room) 
and, in the vague and undefined visions of my hopes, saw a future before me' 
ever-changing, but ever glorious! Am I, m truth, the same being? Have 1 
the same heart, the same pulse? Is the Edmund Ashley of sixty-five one with 
the Edmund Ashley of sixteen 1 Even so. The same motive is here, but 
chastened and subdued. Does not this heart still gush over with unutterable 
tenderness when I listen to the low sweet breath of the wind, or the sweeter 
music of woman's voice? 

The noontide of my life, with its feverish heat and its passionate aspirations, 
has passed away, but its light still lingers on my mind, and the star of a better 
hope has arisen, and the quiet dew of heavenly peace has fallen on my spirit. I 
have said lama painter. I am proud to avow it, though my name be not of 
those which shall win an immortality on earth. For though the captains of his 
anny know nira not—though his name shall pass away, whilst theirs shall be 
echoed from age to age, the private soldier may bear a heart as loyal as his ge- 
neral s—and so have I been faithful in the ranks, and proud of the banner under 
which I have toiled. 

My life may be called an uneventful one, I have never experienced the 


THE UNDER TEACHER, 


One of the standing annoyances to which a portrait painter is subjected, is 
that of being perpetually called upon to pourtray the features of individuals, 
who, whilst they cannot be called positively ugly, are still so far from hand¬ 
some, and so much farther from the possession of any peculiar expression, good 
or bad, that it is impracticable to throw any interest into their portraits, save for 
those who know the originals. Such has been my continual experience ever 
since, brush in hand, I entered the lists where so many nobler and more gifted 
competitors than myself are contending for the prize of fame. And yet, para¬ 
doxical as the statement may seem, one of the most insipid portraits I ever un¬ 
dertook to paint, was the means of procuring me more genuine pleasure than I 
have often found in this world of tribulation and vexation. 

Miss Georgiana D-was just one of those common-place, red and white, 

unindimdualized girls whom it is a labour to talk to, or to paint, either in words 
or colours. She had one quality, however, which rendered her a person of 
much consideration in her own circle—bhe was rich. Fifty thousand pounds 
has a magic power which might convert a Hottentot Venus into a divinity; and 

Miss D-was not strikingly plain—it would have been something of a relief 

if she had been so. Any expression would have been preferable to the blank, 
mindleas-looking tract of countenance, of whose resemblance I was doomed to 
make my canvas the recipient. 

Miss D—- was a parlour boarder in a fashionable metropolitan school, and 
the painting of her portrait originated in the fancy of a, rich and childless uncle 
in Bombay, who had the power, if he pleased, to swell the heiress’s fortune to 

three times its present extent. To do Miss I)-justice, I do not think her 

own vanity would have induced her to sit to me. She was too inert and sleepy 
to be very vain, and certainly had no innate love of‘the fine arts, which might 
have tempted her to patronize one of their votaries Her exclamation, when 
she saw the picture„on its completion, might have settled riutf-question forever 
—“ Dear, dear-i jNell,' I dare say its like me, -though—and 1- am sure«the lace 
tucker is the very same!’* The back ground, and the rick drapery, and tbe 
flush tints, on which I had expended so much thought and care, were all as no-, 
thing to her! 

Yet the painting of that portrait is connected in my mind with such sunny 
and happy recollections—with so much of the romance of real life, that I look 
back on it as one of the brightest vistas in the image of memory. Another 
face arises in my dreams beside that inexpressive visage—a face, of which a 
glimpse might put a man in good humour for a week, and even reconcile him to 
the task of painting a Miss D-! The face of Eleanor Armstrong, the un¬ 

der teacher at Miss Toogood’s seminary, always rises to my mental sight amidst 
the memories of that time as one of the fairest visions that ever blest the eyes 
of painter. 

Miss D- had favoured me with one or two sittings when Miss Toogood 

suggested that a companion might be useful in talking to her, as (heaven blesa 
the mark !) I ought to catch the varying expression of my sitter’s countenance! 

I certainly did not expect that any thing under an earthquake or the laughing 
gas could induce the heiress to move a muscle ; but as I could not decently say 
so, I assented ; and Eleanor Armstrong was forthwith installed in her office of 
conversationist, and eheiter of expression, where, alas ! there was none to elicit. 
Oh 1 what a face was that which beamed on me, when, on the third day of my 

purgatory, I entered the room set apart for my work. There was Miss D-, 

just as heavy and blank as usual, but beside her sat Eleanor Armstrong—the 
personification of living loveliness. I suppose I should sadly err from the right 
way of story-tellers if I omitted to give a descript on of my heroine; but truly 
charms like hers are more easily pourtrayed in colours than in words. 


owe was auouc nineteen ; ner neignt just sufficient to redeem her figure iro®. 
the charge of petitness, and yet without any approach to the stature of a. tall 
woman. Her complexion was not sickly white, but so transcendency clear, that 
never might a feeling rise within her heart, but you read an intimation of it on 
“her cheek, her brow, her lips ” Her eyes were soft and dark, and the lashes 
raven black, but the long curls which fell in shotcers upon her neck—(the ex¬ 
pression is not original, but no other will fitly describe their luxuriance)—were 
of a deep, bright chestnut Her mouth wa3 small and sweet; and she might 
have been pronounced the prettiest of the pretty, but for an expansive white 
forehead which gave too much of dignity to her appearance to admit of the 
application of that term. Beautiful, very beautiful, was the Under Teacher. 
She painted her likeness or the minds of all who looked on her, as effectually ss 
ever the sun painted the features of a landscape in Mr Talbot’s newly discovered 
cameraobscura But this sort of pamtingdid not content me; I longed topamt 
her portrait. Had I asked permission to do so, I might, perhaps, have been 
refused ; at any rate, such a request would naturally have drawn on the fair 
damsel the envy of the amiab’e proprietress of the establishment, of a worthy 
body of a ceitain age, who presided over the spelling at d the needle-work, and 
of an old French Governesa. Sol forbore the request, but not the deed. Du- 
ring the very frequent sittings with which I discoveied it was indispensably 

requisite Miss D-should indulge me, I managed to transfer that lovely face 

to a miniature canvas, secretly placed in front of the larger one; and, copying 
this at home on a larger scale, assisted by memory, I managed to make a portrait 
so striking, that the likeness was almost startling. Poor dear Eleanor! She 
little guessed the nature of my employment, or of what vast importance to her 
future happ’ness that employment was to be. 

The portra’te were finished Miss D - -’s was to have graced the walls of 
Somerset House; but as the person who had undertaken to convey it tOfthe 
Indian Nabob left England earlier than he had intended, it was consigned to his 
keeping, and from that time to this I have seen and heard no more of it. The 
other, so secretly wrought, so fairly finished, supplied its place in the exhibition. 
Fresh, and fair, and new, did that sweet face look amongst the resemblances of 
glowing gentlemen and smirkmg ladies, by which it was surrounded. Many a 
loudly expressed burst of admiration, many a whisper of deeper and truer delight, 
were elicited from the groups which crowded round that transcendant portrait; 
and often might be heard the murmur of disappointment, when the page in the 
catalogue, eagerly turned to for information, was found to contain nothing 
respecting the original, save the unsatisfactory words, “Portrait of a young 
lady.” 4 ° > 

The season was drawing to a close, and the exhibition rooms were unusually 
crowded. I happened to be there, and saw with much pleasure that the gazers • 
on my favourite picture were as numerous as ever. Amongst these was a young 
man of about twenty-five years of age, of remarkably distinguished appearance 
who seemed to regard it with an extraordinary degree of interest. Long did he 
pause before it, long after the groups around had departed, and he wasbrtt alone 
to survey it at leisure. He paced back and forward before it, looked at it from 
all points of view, and finally left the room rather quickly, with the air of a man 
who haB formed some hasty purpose, and is determined to lose no time in exe¬ 
cuting it, 

lt l shall see that youth again,” was the prophetic impression on my mind,^. 
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and I was not mistaken. That very evening aservant announced, “ a gentleman 
on business,” and on the skirts of the announcement, the gazer of the morning 
entered my apartment 

Long before this time my readers will have anticipated that the young man 
had been struck by the likeness of tho picture to some one in whom he was 
deeply interested. Such was precisely the case. He came to me for the pur* 
pose of ascertaining the residence of the original, of whose identity he had not 
a moment’s doubt; but it is best that I should detail the history I gathered from ' 
him. in a somewhat more connected form than it was poured out to me. 

Eleanor Armstrong was the only daughter of an excellent clergyman, and 
distantly related, by the mother’s s-de, to the very noble and very proud Lady 
Borrodaile. Left an orphan at twelve years o’d, and very slendeily provided 
for, pity or pride, or both together, induced the titled dame to'extend her 
protection to her fair young relative, and to receive her under her own roof. 
This was a piece of virtue which brought with it its own roward, for if ever 
embodied sunshine were the inmate of an earthly dwelling. Borrodaile Park had 
auch an inmale m the person of Eleanor. Gay, but never noisy, wise as 
well as witty, loving and amiable, as she was beautiful, Eleanor Armstrong was 
as a new life and pulse to the somewhat starched inhabitants of the gloomy old 
mansion. Her light foot sounded strangely pleasant as she tripped over the old 
oaken floors, so long used to echo nothing but the stately steps of the Lady 
Borrodaile and her attendants. Her sweet laugh rat'g like fairy music amongst 
the arched roofs, and in tho broad, quiet corridors. Her bright face ‘ooked out 
like a flower with a soul in it—(it w a conceit, but it is so like her)—from the 
dark recesses and the Gothic windows. The Lady Borrodaile felt her influence 
—she could not resist it; and her heart, co’d and formal as was the set of its 
currents, could not but warm into something like attachment to the fair being 
who was so happy, so cheerful, and, above all, so grateful and dependent. 

But if the proud and formal lady almost thawed in the presence of the sweet 
Eleanor, there was another heart which, naturally warm and ardent mils feelings, 
fired with a passion of the most enthusiastic and devoted land, as my heroine 
changed from a lovely child to a lovelier woman 

* Sir Philip Borrodaile was an only chrd, and had been left under the guardian¬ 
ship of his proud mother, by a very weak and very henpecked father, who died 
when his son was tittle more than an infant Fond of power, which she had 
exercised with an iron hand over poor Sir Ralph, Lorn the time of his marriage 
to his decease, and hating to give up her sway over any person until she should 
reach the extremest point to which it was possib e to retain it, she had prevailed 
on her husband to give her a certain authority over the pecuniary resources of 
Sir Philip, which he could not shake off until he should h ive attained his twenty- 
fifth year. 

Had he been a constant resident at Borrodaile Park, his heart might not have 
been less kind, but his manners might have contracted the dignified coldness of 
those around him, and the continued presence of his orphan cousin might have 
averted the event his mother dreaded ; he nvght have loved her as a sister and 
no moro. But fearing the consequences of constant intercourse with one so 
JoVely and so poor, the lady contrived that he should spend much of Ins time at 
a distance from home; and whenever he was a visitor at the Park, she never 
failed to expatiate largely on the horrors of misalliances m general, with a special 
clause against those which included relationship, however distant, amongst thetr 
disadvantages Certainly for a w.se woman Lady Borrodaile did a very foolish 
thing, for her design was immediately seen through ; and as Sir Philip was not 
without a spice of the spirit of contradiction m his nature, he naturally fell in 
love with Eleanor, with a vehemence and ardour unsurpassed m all the records 
of romance. 

That Eleanor should be ind.fferent to such a passion was r.ot at all likely. 
The seclusion in which she lived debarred her from comparing him with 
any other who could claim the slightest equality with him. In him was her 
image of perfection embodied, or rather she moulded her ideas uf perfection by 
bis standard How could any young girl, with a heait full of affections, and 
yearning for sympathy, withstand the love of such a jouth as Philip Borrodade 
—so frank, so noble, so kind 1 So the fair Eleanor blushed and sighed, and 
murmured forth a promise to be his—his forever ; and never thought that his 
mother’s anger would be implacable, nor that she herself would be deemed art¬ 
ful 1 and ungrateful, so entranced was she in the happiness of loving and being 
loved. But a new light dawned, or rather a new cloud gloomed over her, when 
the discovery was made (as, aotmhow, such discoveries always are made,) of 
their mutual attachment. Each was too proud to deny it when charged with 
it—each was too much in love 10 promise to forego it. Of courss both feil un¬ 
der the bann of the old lady’s severest displeasure-—a displeasure, however, I 
more bitterly expressed against Eleanor than Philip ; for a mother’s heart, be 
it ever so dully, is always willing to find excuses for her own child, even though 
his crime be the deadly sin of opposition to her will. Nothing could exceed 
her indignation at the poor orphan—nothing could surpass ihe terseness and 
eloquence of her declamations on subjects of meanness, ingratitude, and low 
artifice. Poor Eleanor began to feel for tho first time that lo be dependent is 
a bitter thirig. This state of affairs could not long remain without some change ; 
and Sir Philip leit Borrodaile Park, trus'mg that tune would mitigate his mo¬ 
ther’s anger, and reconcile her to the idea of his marriage with E'eanor. But 
he had to deal with one who, though cold and slow inmost of her feelings, was 
vehement in her wrath, and obstinate in her resolutions. He had scarcely left 
Borrodaile Park, when she directed p gainst poor E'eanor a scries of annoyances, j 
ao systematic and so pointed, that the lriendless girl, patient and enduring as | 
she was for some time, at last could bear no more. She entreated to be al.ovv- j 
ed to seek another residence 

“ I can surely work !” said she, proudly, though her eyes were streaming 
with tears " I can surely earn a livelihood somewhere—I can do any thing— 
any thing rather than remain undor a roof where my presence is no longer wel¬ 
come !” 

u Pray, leave it, then,” was the cold reply. “ But believe me, Miss Arm¬ 
strong, you shall not go where you will have the opportunity of disgracing your- 
»elf and your friends more than you have already d.»ne. You shall be placed 
in a situation where I know you will be safe, and have no further opportunity 
of acting in the deceitful manner you have lately done.” 

A fortnight after this conveisation Eleanor Armstrong was installed in Miss 
Toogood’s seminary as under teacher. 

Before my heroine quitted Borrodaile Park, she had received a letter from 
her lover, full of passionate protestations of una terable love, and entreaties that 
•he would write to him while he remaned at the little German village where 
he purposed passing some weeks She had done so, and waited day after day 
m anxious expectation of a reply None arrived, however, and she was com¬ 
pelled to leave the roof of Lady Borrodaile without receiving any assurance that 
Sir Philip was aware of her intended change of residence, or the harsh treat¬ 
ment which compelled her to the step she was taking. Should she write again 7 
It was a long struggle between pride and love before she could prevail on her¬ 
self so to do; but at length another epistle was written and despatched.— 
Weeks passed by, still no letter came ; and at length the high spirit began to 
droop and the light heart to despond. He must be ill—he must be dead, or— 
no! • he could not have forgotten her! 

But even that bitterest possibility seemed fixed on her belief, when, on tak¬ 
ing up a newspaper which had wonderfully found its way through the outer 
barriers of Mias Toogood’s establishment, sho read an announcement of Sir 
Philip Borrodaile’a arrival from the continent, and farther on a mysterious tmdit 

respecting a projected union between himself and a certain Lady Honoris M - , 

with whose family he had formed an acquaintance in Italy, and with whom he 
had "returned to England. I need not dwell upon the violence of such a shock 
to poor Eleanor's feelings. She had a long and severe illness, and for weeks 
small hones were entertained tha| she would survive. But a sound constitution 
and an elastic spirit will bear up marvellously through heavy troubles, and re¬ 
vive again and again from bitier mental suffering. Eleanor Armstrong had a 
truly affectionate heart, and she had loved with all the warmth and enthusiasm 
of which such a one is capable ; but still she was not the girl to die of love, or 
resolve to be miserable because she had known disappointment, especially when 
she remembered that the object of her attachment had proved himself unworthy 
of it. She rallied her pride and her spirit—called m the blessed aids of religion 
and reason, and in a few months tho lovely under-teacher was as lovely as ever 
There was, perhaps, a little more thought on her brow, a little more tenderness 
in her smile—but she was once more able to perform her duties with attention 
and energy, and her cheerful resignation and unrepming content won her the 
love and respect of every being near her whose heart was not utterly sheathed 
in the frost of selfishness 

Ido not doubt that if Sir Philip Borrodaile had crossed her path no more she 
would in time have conquered the lingerings of attachment towards him which 
would sometimes rebel m her heart, and even might at some future day, have 
practically proved that it is quite possible to love more than once I say this 
might have happened, but the fates (in compassion to the romantic portion of 
my readers) had ordered otherwise, and Eleanor Armstrong was doomed to re¬ 
main a heroine after the most approved fashion. 

Perhaps Sir Philip may be forgiven for not answering Eleanor’s letters, when 
k is explained that he never received them, and, moreiver, was as fully con¬ 
vinced of her faithlessness as she was of his. Lady Borrodaile bad managed to 
intercept the first of these missives, and the last did not reach the village to 
which it was addressed until the traveller had quitted it for another resting- 
place. True, he had left orders that any letter arriving after his departure should 
be immediately forwarded to him; but the postmaster was absent, and the 
postmaster’s»wife put the letter m her huge pocket, where it lay, amongst a 
curious chaos of other matters, for a full week, and then, in her fright at having 
caused its delay, the worth Frow committed it to the flames. Sir Philip, unable 
to account for bis fair one’s silence, wandered restlessly from place to place, 
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and at length received a letter from his venerable parent, entreating him to re¬ 
turn home, and informing him that Miss Armstrong had chosen to quit Borro- 
dailo Park, but that she would not pain him by detailing any particulars of the 
affair until his return. 

The baronet had contracted an acquaintance, while on the continent, with an 
English nobleman, to whose party he speedily attached himself, and with them 
returned to England. His mother was delighted at this accident, for the family 
of the aforesaid nobleman was an ancient one, and his estates large, and she al¬ 
lowed to herself that the Earl of V-’s only daughter might be almost a suf¬ 

ficiently good match for the heir of Borrodaile Park. It was at her instigation 
that a newspaper paragraph had insinuated the probability of such a marriage, 
and by her direction that the paper vva3 placed in the way of Eleanor Armstrong. 
To her son she was all warmth and aflfect'on The untruths respecting Eleanor’s 
conduct, which she rather hinted at than expressed, were of such a nature as to 
lead Sir Philip to suppose that his betrothed had acted m such a manner as lo 
place an eternal bar betwixt them She described Eleanor’s departure from her 
protection as entirely her own spontaneous deed, and even denied any know¬ 
ledge of her residence or situa ion But Sir Philip clung long and obstinately 
to the memory of his early love ; and it was only the very eve of his twerity- 
fifih birthday that his mother extracted from him a consent to pay a long-delayed 

visit to the Earl of V-, and if he shou'd find Lady Honoria still as favourably 

disposed towards him as she once seemed to be, io ofler her his hand. For this 
purpose he went to London Lady Borrodaile had no fears respecting the pos¬ 
sibility of his meeting with Elearor, fur her obsequious confidante, Mi*s Too 
good was carefully apprised of Sir Philip’s intended journey, and had orders to 
keep her fair inmate pretty close during his stay in town Great was the surprise 
of Miss Toogood when a gentleman called at the “ establishment, ’ and demanded 
an instant and private interview with Miss Armstrong Greater still was her 
consternation when, on entering the drawing room half an hour afterwards in an 
agony of uncontrollable curiosity, the gentleman announced himself as Sir Philip 
Borrodaile. Greatest of all was the anger of his lady mother when she was in¬ 
formed of the frustration of her schemes 1 

A fortnight after his memorable visit to the exhibition, Sir Philip Borrodaile 
kept his twenty fifth birthday In three months more a bridal party stood before 
the altar of St George’s, Hanover-square. Sir Philip Borroddile was the bride¬ 
groom, a bishop pronounced the blessing, I gave away the bride, and ihat bride 
was Eleanor Armstrong 

The portrait, which plays so conspicuous a part in this faithful narrative, still 
hangs in the gallery of Borrodaile Park There are many olhers around it by 
far worthier hands than mine—pictures, for which hundreds and thousands have 
bepn refused—pic’ures, ihat have raised the envy of half the connoisseurs in 
Europe—but there is not one which the master so dearly prizes as ihat which 
made its debut at Somerset House m the humble character of the “ Portrait of 
a young lady.” 
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THREE TEAKS AT OXFORD. 


[The following very amusing ar 
Mr. Lockhart.! 


can scarcely turn over the page^, .we meet with some beautful pas- was at an end, we had vowed eternal vows, and sworn everlasting 
sage ip-lbtypoets: hut at that 'tnorrfent, all, the brightness of all the constancy. We had not, to be sure, discovered any great powers 
'dasiiitfi>l^e-wo'u|.d exchange tor afroaving fire, and all the eloquence of mind in our enslaver; but how interesting is even ignorance, 
tf»P'Cic§fo is’cold'and valueless, compared to an additional blanket, when it comes from such a* beautiful and smiling mouth! \Y e had 
fDinre, however, lags on. The grey light serves to shew our window already formed happy plans of moulding her unformed opinions, 
beautifully ornamented with variegations ot trost-work, and out and directing and sharing all her studies. The little slips which 
wifidowrsole comfortably imbedded two or three inches in snow, -were observable in her grammar, we attributed to want of care; 
Then we hear the crackling of the frosty ground, as the portei and the accent, which was very powerful, was rendered musical to 
trudges across to ring the chapel bell. Then our scout comes into our ear, at the same time as dear to our heart, by the whiteness of 
light .our fire, and we see him looking fresh and ruddy, with a shovel the little-arm that lay-so quietly and lovingly within our own. And 
flill of-coals in his hand, while lie gapes in open-mouthed surprise, then, her taste iri poetry was not the most delicate or refined; but 
aiid beholds a poor, shivering, halt animated individual silting be- she was so enthusiastically fond of it, that we imagined a little train- 

fore him, with a nose red at the end as a kitchen poker, and a whole ing would lead her to prefer many ot Mr. Moore's ballads, to the 

, __ countenance mottled and speckled like a tartun plaid. We manage pathos of Giles Scroggins; and that in time, the “Shining River’’ 

. , . ... i,„r„„m (ho-nen of To get to chapel at half past seven, and afterwards walk round the might occupy a superior place, in her estimation, to a song from 

tide is said to be from Ihe^en ot s ^ At , t £ n after a CU p of coffee and a round ot toast, . which she repeated, with tears in her eyes, 

' o . . . .#• i i •_• __i__ .. ^ _ * 


College! how different from school! Never believe a great, t | );U it ; s impossible to discover where that was, as after the' sentence 
broad-faced, beetle-browed Spoon, when he tells you, with g.sigli u .[ ie |. e shut our volumes last night, we have a total oblivion of 
that would upset a schooner, that the happiest days of a man s.life , ever i lav iug seen the book before. Till three o'clock, we continue 
are those he spends at school. Does he torget the small bed-room bending over, our books, unless when our intention is luckily ir.'er- 
occupied by eighteen boys, the pump you had to run to on Sunday- ,r a pf et | by a cough, whiehjcompels us fo sit,for a few minutes erect, 
mornings, when decency and the usher commanded you to wash . yVe then, -till •dinner’ time, ‘indulgb In a i; 9 nstitutionaL^.walk| and 
T- l,o oMttnnnc nf (ho hint, nhsill.- nnd water tiiev Hooded VOlir iTui ,1 Too fPnUnn ImlinlH nnr careworn enunte- 


“ Fair Proserpine 
IVilhin the vale of Enna gathering flowers, 
Herself the fairest flower.”— 


we are at our books again, and Bud, on beginning where we left off, „ 3 ,,, )ike lhe s(ar tha f lighted 

. Pale billion to its fated doom, 

Our nuptial song is blighted, 

- And its rose quench’d in its bloom.” 

'Anil then, she seemed so fond of flowers, and knew so much about 

_ __.. . , , -.-.-, _o- .- _ their treatment, that we fancied how lovely she must look while en- 

Is he oblivious of the blue chalk and water tiiev flooded your xiendington Hill and Joe .fPuHen behold our careworn counte- »aged in that fascinating study; and often, in our dreaming moods, 
Lowels with at breakfast, and called it milk? Has bo lost the re- nance _fg a p es High-street after our : eiffeebled pace, and wonders at did we mutter about 
membrance of the Yorkshire pudding, vulgarly called choke-dog, of t | ]e coa ^ n g with which Aristotle, has bedaubed oqr cheek, 

which you were'obliged'to;eat a pound before yon were allowed a a|1( j || )(; |,i ueness under the eyes which we refeeived from our con- 
slice of beef, and qf-whicli,.if 'you,swallowed lialf that quantity, you tes( g w - u i, Thucydides. - ' 

thought cooks and oxen mere works of supererogation, and totally At & j x> we are a g a i n a t our desk, and at twelve—with an interval 
useless on the fa'cd'of- the earth ? - Has the fool lost all recollection 0 f somu co q- ee —tumble into our couch, with a strange jumble of But why should we repeat what every one can imagine so well for 
of the prayers in .yon cold, wet, clay-floored cellar, proudly deno- history, and home, and ethics; and wifh temples throbbing with himself ? At last, the hour ot parting came ; and, week after week, 
minated the Chapel? has he forgot the cuff's from the senior boys, aiic j ncrves shaken by confinement,, we dream that Pindar is her stay at the cottage had been prolonged, till our departure took 
the pinches fromthe Second master? and, in fine, has he forgot the r j,jj n „ a j. ace 0I , {| le long-tailed pony our youngest sister rides upon place before hers. And on that day she looked, as all men’s sweet- 
press at the end of the school-room, where a cart-load of birch was t [ ie i aw0i while yEschylas is murdering our father in the deep green hearts do at leaving them, more tou chingly beautiful than ever we 
deposited at the beginning of every half year, and not a twig left to „| enj on t h e banks of tbe river, where we parted with our dear had seen her before; nnd after we had torn ourself away, we looked 
tickle a'mouse withrlohg before the end of it? ' He talks of freedom jj ar y on t | la t oft-remembered evening before we came off to Col- back, and there we saw her standing in the same spot we had left 
from care—what a negative kind of happiness! Let him cut off his )(! * ' T |,-, s com . se we persist in for three years, and when the time her, a statue of misery and despair,—“ like Niobe all tears.” 
hand, he will never hurt his nails. Let him enclose nil order for all ,| raws ne ar which is to reward us for all our toil, when we are to be Astonishment occupied the minds of all our friends 011 our return 
his money even unto us, and no more will he be troubled with cares ient ij ome crowned with the highest honours of the University, our to College. The change which took place in ourfcelings and con- 
about the Stocks—no more will he be teased with calculations on care an d our cough increases in exact proportion, and a week be- duct was indeed amazing; our mornings were devoted to gazing on 
the price of grain. All that raving about school-boys, is perfect non- j ore the Examination, our cheek is so hollow and our eyes so dim, a lock of our—she was rather unfortunate in her name—our Urizel’s 
sense—it is the most miserable period of a human being’s life, that every one sees we are unable for the trial. We take off all hair, and to lonely hours of musing in the meadow on all the adxen- 
Poor, shivering, trembling, kicked, buffetted, thumped, and starved 01]r ]j 0 ok 5 ( except what may enable us to take a common pass, and tures of our sojourn in Devonshire. No longer we stood listlessly 
little.mortals! We never see a large school but we feel inclined to wkat u .; t (, u, e p ltl | e we a ,. e a v,i e to recollect, and what with moving in the quadrangle, joining the knots of idlers, ot whom we used to 
shoot them all,.masters, ushers, and door-keepers included, merely the compassion ot tbe examiners, we are lucky enough to escape a be one of the chief; 110 longer had even Castles’ Havannaks any 
to put them out of. pain. pluck ; and on going home, we find our Mary engaged to a robus- charms forour lips; and our whole heart was wrapt up in the cxpec- 

But at College, how.different!— TAere, a man begins to feel that [ious, red-faced bachelor, who blundered into an under-lhe-line; and talion of a letior. This we were not to receive for three long weeks; 
itis a matter of total indifference to him whether he sit on a hard s0 we | ose a |[ h on o of distinguishing ourselves by our learning, and and by that time she was to have returned home, consulted her fa- 

_ ~ t_1. e* it. . . « /. ‘ . .1 1 . r* . t 1 _. .. .i_ * i,„ ._* -i * _ 





_ p period of i _ , „ 

door of the school; is exchanged for a dessert lrom Golding’s; his pi ai;u „n his outward and inward man, as the three years which are and ended, “Your adorer.” At last the letter that was to conclude 
'beer, which he occasionally imbibed at the little pot-house, two spent at College. During his first year he is involved in all manner all our hopes was put into our hands. We'had some men that 
miles beyond the school bounds, is exchanged for bis wine from of idleness and riot. Behold him, as the bell tolls its last chime for morning to breakfast; we received it just as they were beginning the 
Butler’s. Books from Talboy’s, the most enterprising of Bibliopoles, chapel, crawl across the quadrangle with his eyes hardly open, his third pie. How heartily we prayed they would be off and leave us 
supply the pluce of the tattered Dictionary he brought to the uni- dress by no means a pattern of neatness, his gown thrown loosely alone! But no—on they kept swallowing pigeon after pigeon, and 

--I—- —i -i— . 1 -- .... . i .--4. _r i.:-- 1 --t—--fixtures as the grate or 

e a bone sticking in 
ray of getting quit 

• gay as tor a holiday he bounes him” to the breakfast. Here am- of them, hail thoughts of setting fire to the room. At last, hou- 
Who doesn’t recollect the minutest particular of his first visit to pie proof is afforded that the human stomach is a great deal more ever, they departed. Immediately as the skirt of the last one’s 
Oxford, when,he wont up to be matriculated ? The first view we clastic than Cahoutchnc. These lour individuals have already de- | coat disappeared, we carefully locked and bolted our door, ami, 
had of the University shall live in our heart for ever. It was a bright voured four pounds and three quarters of beef-steak. Egg after egg with hands trembling with joy, we took out the letter. Not very 

ihoonlight night in winter. ’ ... 

Road, we saw the 
numberless -lights g 
towards the bridge. 

“steeped in the calm moonshine,” and rose in silent beauty above pectation of the luncheon which will be served'up to you in two pression of a thimble. We opened it. Horror and amazement' 
that voiceless and sleeping city, like a knight of old guarding the hours!—but, no! nothing will stop their all-devouring jaws.; milk never was such penmanship beheld. The lines were complete ei- 
couch of his slumbering lady. The spires and towers rising on every diluted very powerfully with rum, tea thickened very densely with amplifications of tbe line of beauty, so far as their waving, ami 
side in calm and bbautiful array, and hallowed to every young heart chopped up eggs—all disappear—“all, all at one fell swoop.” At twisting, and twining was concerned; and the orthography it was 
by their association with all that is sacred iti learning and piety, luncheon, the recollection of the breakfast seems to be nearly as past all human comprehension to understand, 
seemed .more like thc-creation of a dream, than any sober reality; distinct as the shape of last summer’s clouds; and at dinner, “all “Mydeerest deere, dcarsur,”—this was the letter,—“ i kirn horn 
and it was with mimingled feelings of awe and veneration, that we trivial fond records, all memory ” of luncheon and breakfast, seem more nor a wic agon, butt i cuddcut right yu afore ass i av bin 
drank our first' glass of brandy and water in'the Angel; and deep plucked entirely from their bosoms; for they set to as vigorously with mother an asnt seed father til 2 day. be sais ns my fort in is “> 
were our cogitations, and aspiring and virtuous our resolves, as we upon this, the third occasion, as if they had never seen anything hundurd pouns, he sais as he racomminds me tu take mi hold lover 
]>ulled on our night-cap for the first time in Oxford, and dreamt that like a dinner before, and never anticipated seeing any thing resem- Mister Tomas the gaurdnar, he sais as yu cannt marry no hoddi, ar- 
xve were Vice Chancellor, and wore a wig. bling it again. All this is, of course, succeeded by copious libations cause yu must be a batseller three ears, if tliiss be troo i am can- 

* .* i We shall suppose ourselves fairly arrived at last. In of wine ; and a row on the street, and a bloody nose from a butcher died enuffto tell you as i caunt wnte so long my deerast deer, oju 
due form we have taken possession of our rooms,and discovered in or the flying pie-man,'form the appropriate conclusion to a day so ave brock mi art! \\y did yu sai al ass yu sad iff yu cud unt mary 
the first five minutes that our scout is a thief and a pickpocket. But tastefully and philosophically enjoyed. The ordinary routine of nor none of the scolards at hocksfoot Ivolidge. father sais as liter 
elate with the .rustling of our hew gown , 1 we carefully place our eating and drinking at home, is of course occasionally diversified iss sum misstake praps yu did unt no ass molhot is not marid 2 
glossy, tasselled cap upon the table, and lie luxuriously upon our by “larks” into the country; and then, Bicester stares with amaze- father butt is marrid to the cntchmun and father is marad to a veri 
sofa, wrapt in high visions of future glory. Vain the nttethpt to des- ment, Ileadington holds up, its hands, Woodstock and Abingdon gud ladi as gove me a gud edocasion. mi deerest deere it brakes 
cribe the civility of-tradesmen, useless to mention their thanks for open their eyes, and even Banbury and Reading are astonished at mv art all from yu for tu part, i rot them lines this marnin. mis- 

' i roarings,'hollowings, witty sayings, and jocularity, ter tomas sais as i gov im mi prumass befori culn to ave the apines- 


the honour of our-'commands. and impossible to relate the approving the Freshman’s roariti,, . u . . 

complacency with which we feel ourselves, “aye, every inch, aj The second.ycar sees him a changed man, with not quite so much ofsceyu. butt i dant thine i giv mor promass to him nor2 manni 
man!”. No longer in fear of our ears becoming rubicurid from the honor of a book, but perhaps a somewhat increased abhorrence of uthers. mi deerest deer nnd troo luv cupptd! i feer our nutshell 
horny thumbs of the Welsh assistant, no longer called Jack, or Tom, a dun. Seldom does he equitatc at all, and if he does, the extent of song is blited and its ros kwencht in its blum. them was plesent 
or Dick; but dignified with ** Mr,” by all the tutors, and having num-. his canter is to lunch quietly with a friend at Abington: gradually, ours when the carnashums and tullups was all in bio, wasunt them 
berless.notes lying on our table,directed to us Esq. frbm men whom, he falls out of acquaintance with the Proctor, and doesn’t favour mi deer luv. mister tomas sais ass ue can rnari me in a munth ami 
two months ago, we remember crying very heartily, and looking him will) a morning call perhaps above once a term. Not so often father sais i hot tu take im. iff’ so be as yu caun’t du it hector 1 
very sheepish, immediately after being flogged. But surely few is be condemned by his tutor to exercise his Latinity on papers in thine i shal lake im ass father sais there is sum mistake, mi deere-t 
pleasures are equal to that of meeting at College those with whom the Spectator ; and. in short, though sometimes breaking loose, he deere mi art is brock butt i thine i shal take im iff’so be as I dant err 
we have been intimate at school. ' The recollection of our mutual is no\v a very respectable character, and increased in favour with frumyu. gad nite my troo luv i shall kip your lockat for n kipsic an 
inconvenlencies gives a zest to our present more agreeable situation, every body, but his wine merchant and his scout. The third year yu ma kiss my luck off air for the sack of your brockan at ted ^ 
till we attain a Coriolanus-like detestation of the name of “ boy ,” 1 sees him still farther altered from what he was. To almost every “GRizn. 

and hunt, and drive tandems, nnd take lessons from Toin Cribh,— one that period brings important changes, and on us its effect was It is astonishing how the perusal of this cured us of our attention, 
anatwenty other thing 6 equally foolish, and equally useless. “ to marvellous. We think that very few of our acquaintances, during At the first line we recollected thnt she had a tendency to squint, 
give the world assurance of a man.”' But very soon t]je novelty of some of the vacations, while reading for their degree, escaped the and long before we came to the conclusion, we remembered that 
ourfreedom wears off; we feel, if’We have a grain ot sense in our same fate wjtli ourself. Need we say after this thut we fell in her ancles were rather thick, and lierfeetbyuomeansofdirauiu- 
composition. that these are no^ our proper pursuit 3 ; and before we love,—desperately in love ? live size. Thus ended our love adventures at tbe University- O") 

have quite'forgotten the little learning we brought witli us, w T e have We had gone into Devonshire, for the purpose of being more re- heroine wo have never heard of since, mid we have resisted the 
come to a resolution to enlarge it. . . tired, that wc might study more attentively, and with less chance of most tempting offers .from the loveliest of her sex; and in W ' 10 111 

We never saw the delights of what is called hard rending. We interruption, than in a town. Wc chose accordingly, for our resi- sighing heiresses and compassionate old maids, we are still a hnclii- 
get up in a dark morning of winter, and the whole atmosphere feels deuce, one of the most beautiful aud retired cottages we ever saw. lor; and a bachelor, in defiance of all their machinations, w e we 
as if the bedposts had been sawed off tlie North Pole. After, with It was situated very near the sea; aud Oh I what thoughts used to firmly determined to remain. AnOxoniax- 

shaking nerves, and teeth-chattering like a pair of castanets, we steal'ovcr us, of romance mid true love, as we gazed upon that | 
have managed to poke our shivering limbs into our icy trowsers, quiet ocean, lrom the vine-covered window of our quiet, sw’eet. i 



rusty grate unconscious of a fire,” and the very smoke, in its para- re’urning one day, we saw an unusual bustle in the room w e occu- 
iized attempt to shudder its way up the chimney. With fear and pied. Oil entering, we found our landlady hurrying out in great 
trembling, we grope for our phosphorus box, and the first glimmer contusion, nnd. along with her, a beautiful, blushing gill, so per- j 
’our candle bestows, “serve oqly to discover sights of w T oc,”—the feclty lady-like in her appearance, that we wondered by what means j 
water frozen an inch thick i our wash-hand ewer, and the sonp, ot our Venerable hostess could have become acquainted with so inte- 
the hardness and consistence of a whinstone. At last, however, we resting a visitor. She soon explained tbe niyslery ; this lady, who 1 
manage to dress, and recall to tbe chimney, bv the help of a few -eemed more bewitching every moment that we gazed on her, was! 
sticks, something which, from the clouds of smoke, might almost be be daughter of a ’squire in whose family our worthy landlady had 
mistaken fora fire.-except that it gives no particle ot heat. Itis 
now three hours till morning chapel, and our books are nil properly 
disposer-for a serious and uninterrupted study. While our toes are 
perfectly dead, and burled in tbe frozen tomb of our iinhrusheH 

suocs ; while Our hair, in spite of brush and comb, falls lankly ndowu -im set toge.ther in the calm ocean, and then then walked happily j 
«ur olav-cold brow ; while our poor, miserable, blue-look.ng fingers and contentedly home in the twilight; and long before the week 


been nurse. She had come, without knowing that any lodger was ; 
in the house, and was to stay a week. Oh! that week! the hap \ 
picst of our life. YVe soon became intimate; our books lay fast] 
locked up at the bottom of our trunk: we walked together, saw the 
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UNE MAITRESSE FEMME. 

There aro persons, particularly m the class of Uiobo “ tjui vtrent pour manger 
an liett de manger pour ttvrc" whofe blood circulates through their -veins in 
prestissimo or double quick time: a peculiarity usually betrayed in irritability 
of body or irritability of mind:—by rendering them fidgets, or making tbom 
roanecuvrcrs. Lady Jnno Ilc&ticss, for instance, was a fretful child, and even 
the beauty of her girlhood was impured by a sort of unnatural vivacity, ex¬ 
tremely perplexing to her »obcr*Bmted parents, the Duke and Duchess of Drone; 
who, having been born to the laborious task of doing nothing, fulfilled their vo¬ 
cation witn sav'd scrupulous exactitude as to render tbo space they occupied on 

tnLcc*' Thc”Vero,'m 

while the slender I^idv Jane fidgeted into airv nothing the moderate portion of 
flesh and blood allotted to her by nature, her Grace slumbered away her days in 
useless obesity in her easy chair or easy chariot; and her nights ensconced 
amid those huge pillows of down, up-piled by fashionable upholsterers to facili¬ 
tate the drowsiness of the great. 

It was a marvellous thing to tho fat Duchess, so soon as Lady Jane attained 
to woman’s estate, to mark with what untirahlo animation she supported the 
labours of the season ; her mornings devoted to rehearsals ef the monstrous 
but busy farce of Vanity, her nights to its representation. BirthnighJ balls, 
Ranelagb, the Pantheon, the Ridotto, Marylebonc Gardens, gabs, operas, plays 
and breakfasts.—nothing came amiss. The hoop’s bewitching round could not 
circumscribe the activity of her movements ; the Ingh-hcclcd satin shoo placed 
no impediment to her measures. She was here, there, and e\ cry where •—her 
features m an incessant state of vibration, her fan always m movement, her 
ruffles ever waving.—bps, eyes, even to her rosy finger-tips, a perpetual mo¬ 
tion ! An she scudded along the Mall of a hot summer's afternoon, while the 
panting Duchess and her attendant lacqueys toiled after hri in vain, the course 
of the lovely Lady Jane and her humble servants was as distinctly perceptible 
through the crowd, as the “ blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone ” through the 
tranquil lake cleaved by its impetuous waters. 

But if such were her Ladyship's vivacity during the first year of her appear¬ 
ance in the gay circles bf St. James’s, to what did it not amount when, at the 
commencement of her second season, the young Marquess of Amcsbtiry return¬ 
ed in his red-heeled shoes from the grand tour! The Marquess—sprung from 
a race of statesmen, and predestined to add another well-powdered portrait to 
the gallery at Amesbury House, with Garter on knee nod Bath on breast, and 
tributary Golden Fleeces, and St. Anucs, and St. Stanislauses without end. in 
token of his ministerial alliance with foreign powerstho Marquess, who 
had houses and establishments to legislate in half the counties of the kingdom l 
Poor Lady Jane's veins frothed as if under the action of a chocolate-mill, while 
she pondered upon the glorious toils likely to fall to the share of bis future mar¬ 
chioness ; and from the hour of her first acquaintance with the he ad and fount 
of so much and such arduous occupation, left no mancruvro unaltempted to 
secure her promotion to the vacant post. Such billets as she maned to win the 
suffrage of his old-fashioned relations!—such aprons as she flowered for hn 

lady-sisters!_such courses to the New Exchange for lackered fans for his 

maiden aunts ’■_such ransacking of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop for baubles for bis 

guardian's watch-cb3in ' The Duchess’s meagre chairmen were ever on the 
trot; and even the porter at Drone House dwindled away in his leathern chair 
under the anxieties now added to bis calling 1 Lord A*, meanwhile, inaccessi¬ 
ble to all this mercurial activity, was pursuing, unobserved, his sober courtship 
of a gentlo cousin to whom he had been betrothed from his boyhood ; and lo . 
upon the summer birthday which annually sounded a tocein of retreat into tbs 
country for the belles and beaux of the court of George JIL, Lady Jane had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the presentation of the Marquess and MArcbioness of 
Amesbury “on tbeif marriage,” and of protesting that the bride was a poor, 
dull, tame, humdrum creature.—a piece of still life, emulating one of the stone 
greyhounds, coochanr, that adorned the entrance-gate# oj Amesbury noose - 
Nevertheless the disappointment was a severe one. Most people had prognos¬ 
ticated that her Ladyship's manoeuvres would prove successful, and even the 
sleepy Duchess opened wide her eyes with amazement on learning that the un¬ 
heard-of exertions of her daughter were labour lost; while Lady Jane, unable 
to revenge her mortification on others, resolved as many an irate dwneM* 
done before aod since, to revenge it on berself. She quitted London lOTVrm 
Castle, swearing to marry the first man who honoured her with tender oi 

hl *No“ d tbc lordly hall, of Drone Castle were situated m ‘ be 

the count, of Lincoln : in the midst of a domain where, during the mrdnimmer 

heats, the' ca-tle stood half hidden io the fertile pastures that resembled eoprOM 

baths of verdure raiher than mere vegetable growiS ; “ Dli " b U* , .A 

dank aotomn, the wide feiwiitches opened their gaping mouths, for tto cmw^ 

of ague and ite draining. of the spongy soil. Tt», aborr.-ines of 

Dremington were said to be as speck Je-breastcd as frogs. and the plac 

people* were'alike weary, flat, and .talc, though not alike unprofitable. The 

very clouds' se-med to sail iazil, over the land.--the solemn rook, awunff 

heavily through tho air. like so many young member, plodding through their 
Sen speeches ;-cvcn the leave, on the tree, had a fat pulpy texture, and 
the* flower, an overblown, apoplectic hoe. There could not ,n 'hort, bcaduHer 
soot than the whereabout, of Drooe Castle, unless it were that of Combe. 
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Hall a place about two mile® deeper ensconced in fenbood, the place destined 
to send forth that leek less suitor threatened by Lady Jane with immediate 

“ E^mu, Corr>r. ,1. op U Vnt inheritor .was a hcivy-.tauldntd. wclWom?. 
well-ihinkitic yoon; gf-ntlcman of fire-Md-l. ally. from .tei ™' h " Rugby 
nor Oxford bad shaken off the rusticity of Lincolnshire nco.r.hood and "lio. 
findin- himself suddenly bereft ol tbo matronly srossemg of 
Liber by whom ho had been reared to mao’, estate and tie <■•*** Cumher 
IT'ill a few months previous to the annual return of the Drone f *• 7 
Fens, with tbo world before him where tn choose bis place of rest. 1 
» euardun in cap and petticoat for h,» guide, unhappily for himself took refogo 
ffi. self-mistrust "at the feet of Lady JaneRestless. an. «a»" 
byihehutmcsa of her assumption of office. Her I^dysbv - ** Lhir*h 
stautancous as an clcctrtc .bock: and such a*a. the rap, dty wttb which »be 
procccdeJ to urge on the bymrmal preliminaries, to issue orders for wedd rag 
clothes, instruction, for the Herald’s Office, and lists for faronrs and wedding 
cake, that the poor squire began to ponder secretly opon the eligibility of prop- 
ping up tbo dilapidated walla and crazy chimney's of Cumber Hall, lest,per- 
idventure, the activity of its now mistress should topple down i>omc par. or 
parcel of the old mansion-houso during her honeymoon into the weedy moat 

^The precaution would have been premature 1 Already Lady Jane projected 
tbo total demolition of tbo placo; and her only consolation in exchanging the 
bridal post-chaise of a marquis for that of a squire of the county of fat beeves 
and fat beer, wa»-fh«eaa*etoosiicss that Lord Amcsbury boasted nothing m his 
possession so suscVptil4a,of,relormation and improvement as tic old casteiicu 
manor of the Cumbers? with the housc-lcek tufting its parapets, and thei chim¬ 
ney-haunting martlets” tolttnising its crazy abutments, Lady Jane beheld, as 
the brighter prospect in'Hct marriage. a boose to be thrown dovn.-garden, to 
be thrown up,—habits and customs to be thrown ..side,—new conservatories, 
pmcnes, dames, icc-hou.cs, and ovens lo be erected on every sale, and in every 
form which the London Gazottc’s last list of new patents might suggest to her 
preference: an avenue to be rooted up. and full-grown single urns to bo im„, 
planted here nnd there, according to the triumphant recipe of Sir Walter Scott 
and tho Caledonian Agricultural Society. h . r 

But among all these projected construclions, there was still me on which her 
Ladyship had neglected to calculate.—a tomb-stono for her husband Twelve 
months had not passed over the heads of the Squire and Lady Jane Cumber, the 
new mansion had risen but to its first story, and the new plantations woro just 
attached by wisps of straw to the broom-sucks destined to “teach the >oung 
ideas how to shoot,” when poor Erasmus, dunce as he was, became penetrated 
bv the fatal troth, that the family vault of all tho Cumbers would aflord Hun a 
more tranquil rolrcat than that feudal stronghold on the Caatlc-hill at Lincoln by 
the vulgar yclept the county gaol; am! almost with greater promptitude than the 
Lady Jano had snapped at Ins proposals, tho grim monarch did como when 
Erasmus did call for him. The squiro of Cumber Hall pined away, or was 
fretted into atrophy , and so rapidly, that his anxious wife scarcely found time 
to irrigate the conjugal clay, about to return to tbo dust, with more than three 
doxen varieties of quack medicines, before lie breathed his last Aothmg re¬ 
mained but to bury him in a patent coffin, and erect a group of weeping \ irtucs 
in patent artificial alone lo hi» memory; and then to devote her active cares to 
tho education of the infant heir of the new hall; who, at six weeks of age, had 
already been inurod to six different systems of diet and doctoring, Boor babe. 
—better had his cradle become his burial-hcd at once, and spared him the hard 

labour_the moro than pauper industry—of which ho was about to become at 

once the object and tho patient. 

The maitresse femme was now the happiest woman in the world Little as 
she had suffered the departed squire to interfere in her measures, she fancied 
herself, for the first time, independent; and while deploring to her country 
neighbours her hard fatc.tn bating an only child to manage, workmen to control, 
bailiffs to boUy, lawyers to out-chicane, she row every morning with the larJc, to 
preside over her brtcklnvers and masons, and watched all night vigilantly will) 
tho owl to audit her accountsdelighted to find that the affairs of the deceased 
squire wero somewhat embarrassed, nnd that the mortgage necessitated by her 
genius for improvement threatened to invoHc the family in half a dozen law- 
suits;—nay ! scarcely envying the Marchioness of Amcsbury licrsclf, when, on 
tho roofing in of tho ncw-houac, it was dtscmcrcd that the timber was full of 
dry rot, and that her wits might set themsehes to work to cure or arrest the 
mischief! 

Meanwhile the boy grew and grow ; perhaps because it was the only thing 
his managing mother did not insist upon his doing. At three years old he had a 
learned preceptor; at five, a fcncing-maslcr, Lady Jane protested, that as public 
schools arc favourable only to classical acquirements, he must be made n pro¬ 
ficient in every modern language previous to being sent to Eton;—and to Lon¬ 
don, every spring, was young Erasmus dragged, to bo tormented by dentists and 
dancing-masters, and taught to draw in crayons and play tho fiddle; to ride as 
only riding-masters ride; and talk only as only sons are permitted to talk. The 

fish mg-rod, was daily exhibited at Lady Jane Cumber’s dinncr-tablo ns an ad- 


to whom the invalid sqoireling was devoting, and in this case not by proxy, his 
tenderest attentions. At length an epistle somewhat longer than the rest im- 
plored from the panic-struck Lady Jane her benediction upon an alliance for 
which the marriage settlements were already in progress; an appeal to which 
her Ladyship replied by enclosing Miss Muggins s formal acceptance or the 
proposals a/ie had previously tendered id the name of Erasmus. The Poor young 
man »a. distracted. On one side, Melasma threatened a prosecution for breach 
of promise; on the other, and more frightful still, stood performance of promise 

^But^lThadLL leisure for despondency ! Parliament was dissolved, and it 
was now his cue to hasten down to Cumber Hall, and profit by whatever popu¬ 
larity might attach to tho memory of the bonfires and the roasted ox. But alas. 
as the Cumber colours were s-cn traversing the Episcopal town, over whose 
chimneys Satan grins tnumphant. they were saluted by an orchestm of marrow- 
bones and cleavers, instead of the anticipated merry peal. The tragical chtty of 
tho Cheltenham heroine and her wrongs had already reached the hustings and 
it was insinuated, od more than one placard, that the squirelmg had unhand¬ 
somely shirked a hostile meeting with Melusma’s indignant brother Bn sign 
Phehm Grubbs, of the Tipperary Militia; whose cartel, by the way, had been 
dexterously interceptedaBd._cousigued to the flames by the officiousnessof Lady 

^But it was not, alas! & adverse placards the candidate had a right to com¬ 
plain—it was of the hateful "addresses issued m his own name and during n» 
absence by his meddling mother. The dissolution of Parliament had originated 
in a change of ministry; and what so sure to follow a change of ministry as a 
chan"« of politics on the part of the woman who was resolved that her son 
Bhoufd achieve distinction and a peerage, at any cost of principle—at anv loss 
of honour 1 Lady Jane, accordingly—who, in her surreptitious canvass, had 
desired it to be distinctly understood, tlct Mr. Comber, of Cumber Hall, was 
about to stand on the Dronmgron, or Whig interest—now took no shame to her¬ 
self m setting forth in black and white, and in capitals as large as the town 
printer could emblazon his defalcation, that Mr. Cumber, of Cumber Hall, was 
standing upon Hie Cumber or Tory interest, with divers flourishes in honour or 
the Heaven-born rr.'nister, and the glorious and immortal memory of V\ illiam 
of Orange ! Yes ! Mr. Cumber, ol Cumber Hall, who had sacrificed a lobe of 
Ins lungs at Eton in officiating as fag to young Annesley and Lord Fitzwarrcn 
Mr Cumber, of Cumber Hall, who had been goaded on to proclaim his liberalism 
with shawm and trumpet at all the spouting clubs and Whig meetings of the in¬ 
dignant University of Oxford I , . . „„„ 

Tho Tory member, therefore, finding vote after vote filched from him by these 
underhand proceedings, upbraided, in no measured terms, the pe r Ple«<J 
with tergiversation ; leaving him but one mode of redress. Mr. Cumber could 
not of course, accuse himself as being under the petticoat government of his 
maitrasc femme of a mother; in his own defence he could only pen a challenge, 
send it. light, and fall. He did pen it—“sent it—fought—and fell; — using 
first hts election and next his life; a victim, at two-and-twenty, to maternal 

li °I-i"procc“S of time, the Duke and Duchess of Drone were roused out of one 
of their septennial dreams by Lady Jane Restless, arrayed in her sable bomba- 
sin and broad hems, to learn the premature decease of Erasmus II. And un¬ 
feigned was their grief; for knowing that the estate of the Cumbers must pass 
immediately into the hands oi the heir-at-law. they felt horror-struck at tho cer¬ 
tainty that their old age was about to be embittered by tho busy filial piety of 
their only daughter ; that, no longer able to resist her domestic tyranny, thc !f 
were now tu be physicked and dieted,—dragged hither for their health, and 
thither for their recreation ; made to read books which they did not like, and 
compelled to adopt hours and habits abhorrent to their dozy natures. 

Under these apprehensions, a bright thought—the first of his long life 
dawned in the mind of the old Duke. Into the apartments now arrogated to 
herself by Lady Jane, at Dromngton Castle, he caused to be transported the 
work, of NUss Mart,neau, Mrs. Marcel, Dr. M'Cullock, Say. Mill, and their 
kind • with a portfolio of plans for a now village on the sjstem of the Rationale, 
to he’erected at the farthest extremity of bis cstale in the Fens, and Lady Jane 
gobbled Up the baits as eagerly as could be wished. From that moment she en¬ 
sconced herself up to the ears in political and rural economy ; and our maitresse 
femme is lust now as busy as she could wish in repressing the increase of popu¬ 
lation, and encouraging the progress of agriculture, at a rising 
among the fen-flies, known by the name of Rcstlesshaven, and emulating the 
parallelogram of Mow Harmony. 


imrablo Crichton of tho rising generation. 

Meanwhilo, tho Lady-mother had somewhat diminished tho family rental Uy 
her mania for improvements,—by setting up a rope-walk to be made from nettle- 
stalks ; a china manufactory, based upon brick-earth ; an oil-mill for sun-flowci 
seeds ; and a foundry of tobacco-pipes on a stratum of blue clay . she judged 
it at least indispensable to cram into the knowledge-box of her son a succeda- 
jioum for the paltry pelf she had extracted from the strong box of his inheri¬ 
tance. 

The day for public schooling arrived; and tbo pale urchin already hailed 
with delight tho prospect of Brocas meadows, and Serly Hall, and the Chris¬ 
topher, and all its clarets But when the time came for separating from his 
mother, a totally different view of things was suddenly unfolded to his ken. 

44 Raa! my dear boy !” she cried, as she delivered into his hands a trunk-key 
and a chnstmas box of no mean consistency, remember that, next to the studies 
which aro to fit you for parliament, your chief object at Eton must be the exten¬ 
sion of your family connexions. Although so closely allied to the aristocracy, 

I have no hereditary rank to bequeath to you. To be a squire, therefore, a Lin¬ 
colnshire squire, is the utmost degree to which through ltfo you can pretend ; 
unless by tho exercise of your own faculties you form such alliances and friend¬ 
ships a? may tend to your advancement. I have been careful to place you m the 
same house with young Annesley and Lord Fitzwarren, whose fathers are both in 
tho cabinet, and to whom I beg you will devoto your utmost attention. Annesley, I 
am told, is but a few degrees removed from an idiot: and Fitzwarren is a martyr 
to scrofulous disorders: But you will sleep in their room, and will naturally 
make every sacrifice to conciliate their friendship.’’ 

Poor Erasmus was astonished; and every letter received from home added to 
his dismay, by adding to the list of tufts he was doomed to toady some Honour¬ 
able John, or Sir Frederick Somebody, whom his mother had just discovered 
among the intended patrons of his future preferments. Not a crony was he al¬ 
lowed to select, not a chum was he permitted to make Ins own, except under 
sanction of the Court Calendar; and whereas the Isis and the Classics hap¬ 
pened to be m fashion, he found himself also required to qualify for a pnzo 
poem, and taunted into the ambition of becoming a second Canning. The 
“Talents” were just then tn, and blue and buff your only wear. It necessarily 
ensued, that the only son of Lady Jane Cumber must be a Whig, and the fa¬ 
vourite of Whigs. He could not pledge himself too deeply on this head to the 
little mealy-faced hereditary legislators with whom he was now studying He¬ 
rodotus, and with whom, some day or other, there was a probability of his study¬ 
ing the long odds. 

Nor did Oxford bring relief to his cares and embarrassments. Lady Jane in¬ 
sisted upon his being the first man of his year as well as the first sportsman of 
his college; at once the best-dressed and the best-placed under-graduate of Ch. 
Ch. The consequent was, that he became the butt of the bucks as a sap, 
and the butt of the saps as a buck; and only triumphed m his double vocation 
at the sacrifice of all his comforts and half his constitution. Up early with the 
hounds,—op late with his folios,—or up late with Chatc.au Margaux and Prince’s 
punch, and early again for chapel. Such was the alternation of poor Erasmus’s 
days and nights. He came off at last second wrangler, but with a complexion 
worthy to stand comparison with the ripest Seville orange m S?. Botolph’s-lane 

“ To Cheltenham with him! ” cried Lady Jane, scared by the aspect of his 
yellow visage, at the very moment when she had three heiresses—a blind, a 
halt, and a deaf—waiting his selection; and, but that the Continent was fortu¬ 
nately closed by tho Bonapartean wars, it is prohahle that tho academic squire- 
ling would have been promenaded over half Europe, from Spa to Vichy, from 
Vichy to Barreges, from Barreges to Lucca, from Lucca to Mehadia, for the re¬ 
generation of lus beauty. Meanwhile Lady Jane presided, during his absence, 
over the bonfires and roasted ox destined to commemorate his majority a: Cum¬ 
ber Hall; pledging herself and him, over head and cars, as to tho liberality of his 
political principles, and canvassing slyly and sub rosd for his return at the next 
county election. And thus, haring laid her night-lines and set her eel-baskets 
entirely to her satisfaction, she whirled back again to London, to make love, 
jot procuration, to tho lame heiress, who. although no chicken, was still less of 
a lame duck—having bonds and exchequer bills, and scrip and omnium, at her 
disposal, enough to line all the fen-ditchesonthe estate of Cumber Hall. Willing, 
however, to prepare an agreeable surprise for her sod. she said nothing of her 
vicarious courtship in her letters to Cheltenham; and her own letters ftom 
Cheltenham, probably from a similar design, said nothing of a certain daughter 
of romance, a bluo-eycd Miss Melusioa Grubbs, residing m a rural retreat, with 
a green verandah and a parterre of maftgolds, frontier th*» Mrmtn**W P*»r*«l* 
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| rics unoccupied—the dioceses all neglected—the Church generally prejudice i, How well does Chaperon embody all the attributes of tho elderly lady who 
| c '* ry °f which is owing lo there being a hilch. , “/ r0 * 3 ? ut ’’ J ier youn S ones to all the parties ol the season ! There she sits, 

n a mere matter-of-fact acceptation, we find it used with regard to the tin- Uu-d-tctt with another of tho sisterhood, while Louisa, Jane, and Mary Anno, 
proved mole of travelling, now so rapidly coming into play. Six-and-twenty ! a ' e lounging listlessly through a quadrille, looking half dead, and reserving all 
‘ cdrria ffM, containing three hundred and ninety-five men, women, and children, i their energies for the decent waltz and ‘he modest galopado. Tho very sound 
whilst rolling over a railroad at the rate of forty miles as hour, are pitched over I °l one of those exciting airs lights up their countenances with animation, and 
t le parapet into a valley down a precipice thirty feet high, and smashed to nerves their limbs with activity. “ In man’s embrace” away they go, whirling 
j atoms in an instant, because there was a hitch somewhere m the machinery. an d twirling, until tired nature, seeking repose, the two yard3 of humanity who 
-Botch is another popular monos) liable, but it differs entirely from “hitch,” has been pu ling and hauling her about, returns her, hot, flushed, and panting, 
inasmuch as the hitch is the result of circumstances with which the parties 10 the Chaperon. 

most interested have nothing to do, while the botch is the result of some^aa- Some ol these Chaperons have acquired the fdculty of sleeping perpondicu- 
chcnc of a principal performer. A member of either House of Parliament get- larly, with their backs against a wall, or in the angle of a staircase. Wailing 

:;™make a speech, and breaking down, makes a botch of it. The the return of their precious charges from the supper-room, they are to be seen 

lip * 1! ® commemorates a very remarkable case of botch in a parody on taking a nap by stealth—instinct wakes them as the fair creatures approach, and 

“Goosy, G ms.) Gander,” the seventy of which we deprecate, however much with every possible activity and assiduity new partners are procured, and the 
we mdy admire its historical fidehiv in other respects cotton-mill h set to work again. And this goes on night after night, until the 

An aspiring soldier anxious to soar at one flight from a Brevet-L'cutenant- unfortunate husband-hunters are reduced to the size ol threadpapers, nothing 
Colonelcy to a Field Marshalship, in which exalted position he m ty prove to the \laible about them being left of the size il was when they came to town, except 
wondering world ht& superiority over the unconquered hero of a hundred fights, their hands and feet, which in consequence of the reduction of their arms and 
enters on foreign service, or rather no service at all, and leads to glory a motley , Hga, look enormous. 

crowd of mercenaries —like the inimitable major in the “Major of Garratl,” he And yet, with all this spirit of enterpnze so strong upon them, you must not 
, gives them * such matchings and counter-marchings from Ealing to Acton and of a match—except when speaking of horses, or sporting, or china, or pat- 
! fr° m Acton to Ealing,” that two thirds of them die from exhaustion, and a sixth terns It is a paiti —and it has been made a matter of unsatisfactory calcula- 
i of them retire. A non-intenention government encourages the strife, and af- tiun to the m itrons of the metropolis that, with the prevalence of the waltz, 
i fording seven hundred marines as the complement of a six-and-thirtj-gun fn -1 marriages have proportionably decreased in each season upon the average, 
gate and two brigs, sends this military force to act in conjunction with their When the parti is made, if there should not be a hitch, the Chaperon goes into 

piotegc The imv—me steam-boats—“aye, pioneers and all,” are instructed | ordinary, like one of his Majesty's ships, and is laid up at one of tho watermg- 

to give their best assistance ; they do—but the Field-Marshal still fails His places lor the rest of her life, unless she has other daughters coming out, in 
reconnois&ance to the English government for its aid is exhibited <u what he calls winch case she goes on haunting the same places, and performing the same evo- 
a reconnaissance ot the enemy's Jorce , he leads Ills men on once more, and j lutions, til! the arrival of the grim tyrant, who calls her from the ball-room to tho 
having proceeded as far as he possibly could under the wry particular cireum- | grate. 

stances, leads them oil again —This is what is called a“ botch ” Blasee is another expressive and comprehensive word, for which we have no 

A man receiving a billet-doux from a remarkably lively lady of sit-and-thirty, Eng.isli equivalent Tne woman of live and-thiriy or forty, who has gone 
mistakes the writer, and sends his answer toiler daughter of seventeen, from through life at a rail-road pace, and who, since live-and-twenty, has not scrupled 
whom (her Christian name being the same, and their hami-wmmg exactly alike,) t° adopt the habits ot those who have doubled that age—and who have been, 
lie thought it came This gentleman nukes a “botch.” like the anuable Roue before noticed, not hostile to the pleasures of the “ban- 

Case an 1 concern are two u&eful words for discussion. quet or the bowl”—is, with all her early beauty fled, and all her symmetry de- 

Case, a& used professionally, belongs chiefly to law and physic; but taken stroyed, a Blasee —for you may make adjectives, substantives ; and substantives, 

conventionally, it is much more general m its application Toe gay and accoin- adjective* Bee her flushed and (lurried; the ringlets which twine round hor 

plished Mrs Brighteyes is walking in the Zoological Gardens with Lord Wag- onto snowy forehead, her own, only because bought and paid for; and the corn- 
tail—tlipy admire the height of the Giraffes, and the breddth of the elephant di&- plextun once so admired, rendered equable in its tint only by the aid of “ foreign 
porting in his puddle My Lord says the rhinoceros looks .is if Ins clothes did ornament!” A younger and more innocent woman maybe blasee; fora con- 
not fit him, and Mrs Brighteyes selects one or two of ihe plainest monkeys as slant round of dissipation, even though u involve only late hours, a lectcl Cham- 
striking likenesses of some of her particular friends —What then 1 Why Lord pagne, and Homan punch, will have its effects ; and then the rouge—when it 
Wagtail should not walk about with Mrs Brighteyes, while Mr Bnghteyes is comes, and when, alter the rouge, comes the daylight, all efforts to Euphrosy- 
paternally employed in iced mg the heirs with buns lor the gratification of his mze “ fresh and young” are vain. 

three dear little children, nobody upon earth can tell. What word or words have we to run parallel with contrc-tcmpsJ And I 

But then we meet My Lord and the lady at dinner—he takes her down, sits dwell upon tins adaptation because it is held to be the height of affectation to 
next to her,—in the evening she lolls on a sofa m the drawing-room, and he is interlard English conversation with ioreign words and phrases; the which I 
at her side again The next day his cab stands somewhat unfortunately near hold to be nonsense, however ridiculous it may be in writing. Why we could 
heredrnage in front of Howell and James’s—towards evening they are perched not make a plum-pudding for Christmas-day without mixing foreign raisins and 
upon the wall ol Kensmglon-gardens, listening to the baud—at night he is in her exotic Cormths with English flour. We borrow, too, the brandy from France, 
box at the Opera, and never out of it—at supper afterwards, again her neighbour. ^ by then should conversation be easier to make, withuut “ the aid of foreign 
At length she goes a.vay. he hands her to her carriage—steps m by invitation— ornament,” than a plum-pudding 1 

she sets him do.vn at his door and they pdrt—she drives home, and the carnage The leviathan of lexicographers, the ponderous Johnson, as everybody knows, 
proceeds to the House of Commons for Mr Brighteyes, who is serving his conn- condescended to compare conversation to punch. “ Tho qualities requisite to 
try at the expense of tils constitution Now this v a case “conventional”—not conversation,” said the illustrious Doctor, “are very exactly represented by a 
improbably destined to become eventually .lease “professional ” howl of punch; punch is a liquor compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar 

Concern used to be employed as an expression of care and grief, or as distin- and water. f l he spmt volatile and fiery, b the proper emblem of vivacity and 
guistung some great trading business Now, it is used to designate family mat- wit the acidity of the lemon will very aptly figure pungency or raillery and ac¬ 
tors,—domestic quarrels,—handsome equipages,—splendid fetes, cum mu'tis rnnony of censure , sugar is the natural representative of luscious adulation and 
alias. A man and w.fe separate—that is a pretty com ern . a barouche and four gentle complaisance ; ami water is the proper hieroglyphic of easy prattle, woo¬ 
ls driving tip the street—that is a very splendid concern: you hear with sincere cent ami tasteless.” Even in this calculation the three important ingredients 
concern, that Sir Harry’s concerns are m the greatest conlusirn ; concerning are of foreign growth, so that, with such authority as the Doctor’s, we cannot 
winch you arc desirous of knowing who is concerned for him, in order to his ex- hesitate to import and engralt whenever it is necessary. 

trie moil. Now, as for contrc-tcmps Such a thing as opening a door unexpectedly, and 


: every bit of which is owing lo there being a hitch. 

Jn a mere matter-of-fact acceptation, we find it i 


are of foreign growth, so that, with such authority as the Doctor’s, we cannot 
hesitate to import and engralt vvhenever it is necessary. 

Now, as for contrc-tcmps Such a thing as opening a door unexpectedly, and 


There are certain monosyllables which to the “unaccustomed ear” sound seeing your dearest friend, for whose excellence, virtue, and amiability you would 
simple ami unsophisticited, which contain in fact much hidden meaning The vouch upon oath—and lor whose fidelity, purity, and devotion, you would pledge 


word “dog,” for instance, — it certainly has been used humanly from time limne- )' uur credit and existence, in so extraordinary a si nation—no matter what— as 
monal. because people have been in the habit of talking ol one man as a “ lucky 10 induce you t0 shut the door immediately, and fly, trembling, to another room, 
dog” and a “ happy dog,” and sometimes a “ dirty dog,” but dog by itself dog Beating yourself, at supper, close to the prettiest girl in the world, heiress to a 
has oi ly, witlun a few years, become independent^ significant ol one particular large fortune, you being without one ahilhtig, and she exceedingly well disposed 
being, wholly disconnected with any of the canine species, unless perhaps with towards you, and finding yourself placed immediately opposite her father, who, 
a turnspit. “ Dog” is the epithet for a man-cook ; and you will find that the in addition to being as watchful as Cerberus himself, has brought to tab'e an el- 
first question put by any of the thseipies of the Seltoman system to an invitation | derly lady who had “ warned you off,” under similar circumstances, a year be- 
is, whether the man keeps a " Dog;” an inquiry as generally intelligible as one j fore. Accidentally (of course) touching a foot under the table, which you ima- 
touchmg the tiger who officiates behind hw cab ; gmc to belong to Lady Smickaniackery, and seeing her lord, who choose* to 

Cat—is rather difficult to humanize, although it is used hpedtalhj ; and it squat himself c!o>e to her, look abounded. Sming at dinner next to some per- 
mightsound illiberal if 1 were to describe the sort of skinny, parchmcnt-like ap- son whom you do not know, and entertaining him with the account of a flagrant 
pedrance of the neglected sufferer which it i> used to designate. Suffice it to case just tried in one of the courts, and subsequently finding out that he is the 
say, that it has, in the language of the country, superseded the word—tabby. defendant. After a pic-nic, being jammed into a carriage or a boat, as the case 
Hat—putting the case hypothetically, and not more politically than the nature may be, with ten or twelve people, of whom you know but two, and those you 
of the subject demands—is used for describing in three letters a man of great hate, and seeing the only person tn the party vou edre about, poked into somo 
pretension and small ability, a pretty hsper ol nonsense to ladies, who makes a other conveyance, and beholding her. j'ust as she is starting, make a sign of hor- 
rrrr nr pivrpTVT^ OP rnivv PPSJAT f O AT • reputation m Ins early career a* a Tory, by repeating two or three well-studied ror at her unhappy destiny A thousand instances such as the3e could meet 

“ L ‘ L,iUCiI> 1 Uf X 5 speeches in the House ol Commons, for a seat in which he was qualified, because with no name so good as the French contrc-tcmps 

or, talking m vde easy hts ancestors had been fur years hereditary placemen ami pensioners under Tory Then lor Ennui. \\ e have no such word . snug and comfortable are purely 

Bp Theodore Hook .—f Resumed from the Albion of July 27 J governments. He is poor but proud, and when circumstances induce a change English. Ennui is decidedly French; do noi, however, dilate much upon it to 

In my last I endeavoured to explain the advantage of adopting that sort of in administration he changes too, and as all converts are zealots, so the pngonce your fair friend, or perhaps she may become too sensible of the appropriateness 
conversational phraseology fur which the present era is so eminently dial in- admitted into the party, which all lus little talents for scratching had earlier in of the term without further explanation Ttacasset ic is not to be translated ; it 

gutshed. There are, however, many single words which are used to express a life been exercised to ridicule and vituperate, he becomes the flippant advocate ' B a sort of mischief-making, for which our narrow language has no adequate epi- 

great deal, and when enough of these do not occur m our* own language, you of everything he had previously denounced, and the paid supporter of all he had thet;— Visage dubois speaks volumes, exhibited upon the return of a son tohia 
mav lake the libertv of borrowms them from others. before condemned. To cover his shame and compensate for his loss of charac- father—or, as the fashionable slang goes—“ the governor,” after an expensive 

The words affair_dutch_botch_case_concern_dog_eat_rat—tiger—ana | ter, his new Inends place him in a position which he is utterly incompetent to tour, oran unfortunate race, orabout Christmas; nothing can more appropriately 

fifty other substantives and adjectives, mem discussion, while upon Ihe bor- fill His self-exposure would be rather matter of amusement than otherwise, describe the cutting formality anil gathering anger of the sire upon the scion’s 
rovvin* system, you may press into the service the exotics Roue—Blasee—con- were it not that the national character—the national welfare—the national approach,—Iakmg a thing “ ac bonne fois ’ is much like taking in earnest what 
tre-teinus—tracaasene—ennui— parti—gaucherie—visage du bois—double en- honour are all jeopardized by his weaknesses and littleness, nevertheless, al- is meant for a juke ; and as for tete-a-tete and ms-a-vis, anybody who has eyos 

tcme _k onne fois_tete a-tete_vis-a-vis, &c , &c , &cc though rejected by the people of his own county, ho gets returned for one of the and will watch the latter rolling about town, will not remain long unenlightened 

The word affair, is one must generally comprehensive The derangement of radical boroughs, rescued by its owner from schedule A, and, decorated with our as to the true acceptation of the former, 
a gentleman’s affairs drive* him sometimes to prison-to Parliament-or fo the highest diplomatic order, continues lus even course of blundering, with the pros- Having made yourself easy m this sort of thing, you must prepare yourself for 
Continent His involvements ero.e from paving heavy damages for an affair I pec t of an even lual English peerage, and the more agreeable anticipation of a troublesome customers when you are in general society. In catering for the con- 


rowing system, y ou may press into the service the exotics Roue—Blasee—con- 
tre-teinps—tracaaserie—ennui—parti—gaucherie—visage du bois—double en¬ 
tente—de bonne fois—tete a-tete—vis-a-vis, &c , &c , iScc 


His involvements arose from paying heavy damages for an affair 


with Lady X Y Z ; besides which, he was subsequently wounded in an affair , certain pension That is a “rat ” 


versation, you must observe that tastes differ as widely in that, as in every thing 


what different affairs there are, yet called by the I 


with her hu&band Yon see what different affairs there are, yet called by' the I An eloquent clergyman and an able advocate of the Cherch and Constitution, else . and that that which is delightful to one sort of people isscarcely endurable 
same name. Then we have foreign affairs to look after, and we have Lord ' powerfully and consistently maintains the cause which in his conscience he be- by another. r 

Palmerston to look after them. This will give you an opportunity of digressing I lietes lo be the just one-the opponents of our institutions tremble before his There .s one class of people who with a depravity of appetite not excelled 

into an account of the illustrious Temples from whom his Lordship is descended exposures, and writhe under the lash ol his well-directed zeal. He takesprefer- by that of the celebrated Anna Maria bchurtnan who rejoiced in eating spiders. 


into an account of the illustrious Temples from whom his Lordship is descended .w,, ------------ - r . . 

If JOU are a Tory, say— 1 ' So much descended ," and your fair companion, who men! at the hands of a mimster-is suddenly seized with a conviction that a cler- thirst after puns. If you fail in with these, you have no resource but to indulge 
is certain not to be a Whig, will laugh. A grand dijeuner is a splendid affair; gyman should confine himself to the dunes of h.s parish, and with a feeling that the... to the,r hear., content; but order to rescue yourself from the impuU- 
and an heiress eloping with her father's gardner, is a shocking affair. it is the height of ^liberality to oppose^ men who,. as well. as himself, act upon tmn 

Hitch is a popular word, particularly full of meaning Sir Somebody Some- 


Hitch is a popular word, particularly full of meaning Sir Somebody Some- principle The Homan Catholics, whom he before anathematized as idolaters, him, as inveterate a punster as you possibly can. immediately after resting 
thin- makes lote according to the most approved fashion, to Lady Somebody linage-worahtppers, bigots, and tyrants auuous to overthrow the btate as well as everything, and hazarding all, upon the principle, that the worse the pun, the 

Something They flirt and dance, and ride and walk To be sure, in these days, the Church, he discovers to form the majority of Chnstiaiis in the world, and to better 

sighing if exploded*—kneeling has become obsolete—and sentiment 1 , utterly be only naturally ardent and active in the cause of the icligioa which they be- In order to be prepared for this sort of pun,c war, (for the disorder is provoca- 
bamshed They discuss society—quiz their mutual friends—criticise dinners— hove to be genuine, and accordingly call Catholic. Tins is a -rat me and epidemic,) the moraen any one gentleman or lady has, as they say m 

laugh at everybody out of their own. circle-and are. in fact, inseparable All at In addition to ail these commonplace words, you have at your disposal, as I lacoiland, let a pun, everybody else n the room who can, or cannot do the 
once, Sir Somebody Something disappears he ,a off to Mellon, or Newmarket, have already observed, those borrowed exotics, whicn, especially from the lips same, sels lo work to endeavour to emulate the example. From that period all 
or Italy and Lady Somebody Somelhmg is seen dowagering about with her of a pretty woman, come mto play with extraordinary effect. rational conversation is at an end and a jargon of nonsense succeeds, whtch 

most respectable mother, looking vexed, and trying lo look mteresling She These popular Gallicisms posses, great l.Utude of meimng In a prologue lasts 1.1 the announcement of coffee, or supper, er the carnages, puls a happy 
Sits on in her rnnm all 11 order to aet ud a oaleness • and when she docs written, I think, by Dr Kenriek, there is an allusion to some equivocal expres- termination to Ihe not. 

go out, leaves her Almack-S curl, at home Such evidence is tins soon becomes Lion m the play to which it is prehxed, which the author could not consent to Add. son says, “one may say■ofipp n, as the countryman described hie night- 

xhc subject of general conversation, and the question is—“ What has hap- expunge, and therefore gave it in masquerade,— ingalelhat tisiioz lpraUrc*nA/ d soundandnothlng but a sound ; and, 

peued'” 11 Umph * dent know exactly what-but there is evidently a hitch -And when a naughty joke came pat m, m another place he ells us t ha he greatest authors m thetr roost serious 

sum h „ p J He wrapp’d it up in lawyer a Latin.” works make frequent use of puns; the sermons of Bmhop Andrews, and the tra- 

M e r W Any e body is a man of considerable fortune, and of some mfluer.ee in this These popular French expressions, besides affording a more extensive illostra- geil.es of Sliakspearc are full ofAhem : if a smaer was punned into repentance 

county He comes forward to represent it; and, being one of the most strenu- non of the subjects to winch they are applicable, give a turn and meaning winch as m the latter notlnng is more usual ban to see a hero weeping and grumbling 

ous advocates of the purity of election, spends thirty thousand pounds, and gets English words will not elicit A ltoue means ten thousand times more than any for a dozer lines ‘^er but ^ys, it is indeed impossible to kill a 

returned—proceeds to London-d.nes with the Minister, and perhaps seconds native monosyllable could express a Koue is a fellow full of genius, wit, and weed which the soil has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds of punning 
the Address-attends the House of Commons constantly, night after n.ght-goes ! even eloquence-overburdened wtth neither money nor principle ; gay in man- a re• m t he m..d«0 1 «A though hey may be subdued by Nason. roBec- 


early— stavslate—neve^,s absent from a division—and, if he does not actually I ner, and it possible, handsome m persoa-he dresses m a stylo pscu^r to him- non. and *«£ sense ^ey will be very apt to shoot up in the greatest gen,os 
speak himself act* aa the trumpeter in battle, and encourages the Whiff coin- ' sell—his hat is unique, and goes by his name—he has the best horses that can that is not broken and cultivated by the rules of art 

batants .“ the detote by cheerings loud and long. be bough., without money- carnages which he scarcely ever uses, whde, as the Here is something like a justification of the enormity ; and, as the pupil is to 


batants in the debate by cheerings loud and long. be bough 

He visits the Munster in the morn.ng-he goes «“ c®«‘- th e f b >* wlt 3a >' 8 - „ boo(ed h bebind bls cab( Pun3 may be divided into different classes • they may be made m different 

„ toYowTn St Be’net’s Hll-blue pamt and red paint, I Which, all unpaid for, holds his painted drab ” ways, introduced by passing circumstances, or by references to bygone events; 

void and silver- or as theheraldmgbbe-.sh goes azure, gales, or, and argent, ! His pursu.ts are ecarte, hazard and the turf; his relaxations, ridingin the Park, they may be thrown m ancciolically, or conundrumwise. It is to be observed 
are m ihe highest’ requisition and at lengfh the lineage of thi Anybodies, ! rowing on the River, driving a stage-coach, or playing tennis at the Frees 1 Court, that feeling, or pit}, or commiseration, or grief, are not to stand ... the way of a 

traced back even to their or,gi’n from the Nohod.es, covers an acre of parch- He la both a gourmand and a gourmet-an experienced critic of Crockford’s p™do *2 ta’T "■ an<1 ’ ” " 

mrxrv. \ir c . i, ,, ( l. , tan .i Q r »i|ar and the verv Corvobsus of his coflee-roorn. His gallantry is of a curi- sound answers, has nothing to do with the business. 

mem More of the same material s prepared for the patenl-the «ax stands cel ar, and “ lmnh u. ftn J w«,i, L If a man is pathetically describing the funeral nf h» mother or sister, or w.fe. 


mix in all societies, he may as well be prepared. 

Puns may be divided into different classes * they may be made m different 
ways, introduced by passing circumstances, or by refertnees to by-gone events; 


CdS t_wooing to win is too much trouble; so that he waits to be courted, If a man is pathetically describing the funeral of his mother or sister, or wife. 


lined to be barred with ermine, and be laced vvuh gold Gazette after Gazette ! sense he calls “ twaddle,” and common honesty he disdains. Now no English performed, and a re-heursal; and wind op with the anagram rcal-Jun funeral, 

appears, and yet no appearance of Mr. Anybody’s being made a peer. People ' word would convey an adequate idea of such a being ; but the word Rune stamps I give this instance first, in order to explain that nothing, however solemn tho 

nod and wink! and look uncommonly wise. It is clear there is a hitch some- ! the man who, glorying m lus snow-white gloves and jet black boots, a rose- subject, isto stand in the way of apun _ . . , , . . 

W here j bud in bis button-hole, and a bunch of curls sewed into his hat to look degage , It is allowable, when you have run a subject dry in English, to hitch in a bit 


A Mastership in Chancery falls vacant-remims vacant for months, lo the ; worries himself to death to keep up an appearance unjustifiable by h.s resources, of any other language which may sound to your Ilk ng For instance on a fish- 
great prejudice of suitors, all because there is a hitch Upon the principle of and generally ends by turning coachman ... earnest, or becoming a constant resi- ing party Jr on say fishing is out o >u line; yet if you did not keep o/oar, 
11 Scnmcspnora," it is at last filled up And then we find three or ton: bishop- I dent in tl.at-most recherche and fashionable town, Boulogne-sur-Mer. you would deserve a rod; and if anybody affects to find fault with your joke, ex- 
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claim “ Oh* vous Utc /” There yon have line, rod, float, and bait ready to your 
hand. Call two noodles from the city in a punt, endeavoring to catch small try, 
«East Angles or, if you please, observe that “the punters are losing the 
fish,” “catching nothing but a cold,” or that “the fish are too deep tor them ’ 
Call the Thames a "tidy" river; but say you prefer the Isis in hot weather. 

Personal deformities or constitutional calamities are always to be laid hold of 
If anybody tells you that a dear friend has lost his sight, observe that it will 
make him more hospitable than ever, since now he would be glad to see anybody. 
If a clergyman breaks his leg, remark that he is no longer a clcrgjman, but a 
lame man If a poet is seized with apoplexy, affect to disbelieve it, although 
you know it to be true, in order to say— 

“ Poeta nascitur non fit 

and then, to carry the joke one step farther, add, “that it is not a fit subject for a 
jest ” A man tailing into a tan-pit you may call “sinking in the sublime a 
climbing boy suffocated in a chimney meets with a soolable death ; and a prettv 
girl having caught the small-pox, is to be much pitted. On the subject of the 
ear and its defects, talk first of something in which a cow sticks and end by tel¬ 
ling the story of the man who, having taken great pams to explain something to 
his companion, at last got into a rage at his apparent stupidity, and exclaimed, 
“ Why, my dear sir, don't you comprehend 1 the thing is as plain a® A, li, C.” 
“ I dare say it l*,’’ said the other , “ but I am D, E, F ” 

It may be as well to give the beginner something of a notion of the u^e he may 
make of the most ordinary words for the purposes of quihbleism For instance, 
m the wav of observation •— The loss of a hat is always jdt ;—if you don’t like 
sugar, you may lump it, —a glazier is a pimcs-taking man ,—camffes are burnt 
because wich-cd things always come to light; —a lady who takes you homo from 
a party, is kind m her cairwizc, and you »av “nunc est udendum ” when you 
step into it. if it happen to ue a chariot, she is a charitable person ,—birds’-ncsts 
and King-killing are synonymous, because they arc high tiecs on; a 13ill for 
building a bridge should he sanctioned by the Court of Aichcs as well as the 
House of Piers ;—when a man is dull, he goes to the sea*side to Brighton ; —a 
Cockney lover, when sentimental, should live in Hen>h Ho-burn ;—the greatest 
fibber is the man most to ic he upon ;—a dean expecting a bishopnc, looks fur 
lawn; —a suicide kill*, pigs, and not himself;—a butcher is a gross man, but a 
fig-seller is a gioccr ; —Joshua never had a father or mother, because he was the 
sun of Nun ;—your grandmother and great-grandmother were voor aunt's sis¬ 
ters ;—a leg of mutton is better than Heaven, because nothing is better than 
Heaven, and a leg of mutton is better than nothing 

Paces are matters of couisc An ass never can be a horse, although ho may 
be a mayoi ; —the Venerable Bede was the mother ot Pearl;—a baker makes 
bread when he kneads it; a doctor cannot be a docior all at once, because he 
comes to it by degrees; —a man hanged at Newgate, has taken a drop too 
much;—the bridle day is that on which a man leads a woman to the halter; 
never mind the aspirate , punmng’s all fair, as the archbishop said in the dream 

Puns interrogatory are at times serviceable You meet a man carrying a 
hare . ask him if it is his own haie, or a wig*—there you stump him Why is 
Parliament-street like a compendium 1 Because it goes to a bridge —Why is a 
man murdering his mother m a garret a worthy person 1 Because he is ahor.c 
committing a crime,—instances of this kind are innumerable, and if yon want 
to render your question particularly pointed, you are, after asking it once or 
twice, to say, “ D’ye give it up *”—then favour your friends with the solution. 

Puns scientific are effective whenever a scientific man or men are in com¬ 
pany, because, m the first place, they invariably hate puns, especially those 
which are capable of being twisted into jokes which have no possible relation to 
the science of which the words to be joked upon are terms , and because, in the 
next place, dear, laughing girls, who are wise enough not to be sages, will love 
you for disturbing the self-satisfaction of the philosophers, and raising a laugh or 
titter at their expense. 

Where there are three or four geologists of the party, if they talk of their sci¬ 
entific tours made to collect specimens, call the old ones “ ninny-hammers,” and 
the young ones “chips of the old block and then inform them that claret is 
the best specimen of quaitz in the world If you fall in with a botanist who is 
holding forth, talk of the quarrels of flowers as a sequel to the loves of the plants, 
and say they decide their differences with pistils In short, sacrifice everything 
to the pursuit of punning, and, in the course of time, vou will acquire such a 
reputation for waggery, that the whole company will burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughing if you only ask the servants for bread, or say “No” to the offer of 
a cutlet 

J have now endeavored to carry you through some of the devices of the art of 
which I profess merely tog.ve the elements; in my next communication I may 
perhaps illustrate my principles with specimens of conversation, to which I shall 
request your particular attention 
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